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MAGMILLAN’S NEW & FORTHCOMING BOOKS | 


HALLAM LORD TENNYSON. 
Tennyson and his Friends: Edited by Hatitam 


Lorp TENNyson. 8vo. 10s. net. 
FREDERIC HARRISON. 


D.C.L.,; Litt.D.; LL.D. With Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. net. 
[ Ready. 


Lapy YOUNGHUSBAND. Illustrated. S8vo. 
H. M. HYNDMAN. 


The Record of an Adventurous Life. By 
H,. M. Hynpman. With Portrait. 8vo. 15s. net. [ Ready. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH :—“ Will surely prove to be one of the most widely read and 
discussed books of its kind that the season is likely to give us. . . . Full of lively and 
varied interest 

PALL MALL GAZETTE :— Few retrospec ts of English society in the last forty 
years are more instructive or entertaining.’ 

Forty Years of Friendship. As recorded in the 
Correspondence of John Duke, Lord Coleridge, and Ellis Yarnall during 
the years 1856-1895. Edited by Coartton YARNALL. With Portraits. 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net. [ Ready. 


Family Letters of Richard Wagner.  Trans- 
lated, Indexed, &c., by Wint1amM AsHtTon Eis. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
[Ready. 

The Eastern Roman Empire from the Fall 


of Irene to the Accession of Basil I. (A.D. 802-867). By 
J. B. Bury, Litt.D., Regius Professor of Modern History in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, 8vo. 

Hellenistic Athens. An Historical Essay. By 
Witi1amM Scorr Ferrauson, Assistant Professor of History, Harvard 
University. 8vo. 12s, net. [Ready. 

Floreat Etona. Anecdotes and Memories of Eton 


College. By Ratrey Nevitt. With many coloured and other Illus- 
trations. 8vo. 


The First American Civit War—First Period, 
1775-1778. With chapters on the Continental or Revolutionary Army 
and on the Forces of the Crown. By the Rev. H. Bexcuer, LL.D. With 
Illustrations, coloured Maps and Plans. 2vols. Svo. 21s. net. [Ready. 


The Beginnings of Quakerism. By WittraMm 


BRAITHWAITE. 8vo, 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., LONDON. 





Autobiographic Memoirs. By Freprric Harrison, | 


The Early Youth of Marie Antoinette, Archi- | 
duchesse-Dauphine, 1770-1774: A Study in Grisaille. By | 
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MAGMILLAN'S NEW.& FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


Ruins of Desert Cathay. By Dr. M. A. Srem,_ 

C.I.E. With Illustrations in Colour and half-tone; and Maps. 2 vols. 
Royal 8vo, 

The Land of Uz. By Aspuiia- Mansir (G. | 


| 
| Wyman Bury). With a Preface by Major-General PELHAM MAITLAND, 
C.B., formerly British Resident at Aden. Illustrated. 8vo. 





Across Australia. By Ba.tpwin Spencer, C.M.G., 
M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Biology in Melbourne University, and F, J. 
GILLEN, Special Magistrate and Sub-Protector of Aborigines, South 
Australia. With Coloured and other Illustrations. 8vo. 


Islands of Enchantment. Many-sided Melanesia 
seen through Many Eyes and recorded by FLoreNcE CoomBr. With 100 | 
Photographs and a Map. 8vo. 


The Churches of Constantinople. By Atrx- | 
| ANDER VAN MILLINGEN, Professor of History in the Robert College, 
Constantinople, Author of ‘‘ Byzantine Constantinople.’”’ With numerous | 
Tilustrations and Plans. 8vo, 


Man and Beast in Eastern Ethiopia. From) 
Observations made in British East Africa, Uganda, and the Sudan, by 
J. Buanp-Surron, F.R.C.S. With 204 engravings on wood. 8vo. 12s. | 
net. [Ready. 
| Sport on the Nilgiris and in Wynaad. By 
F. W. F. FuercuHer. With Illustrations anda Map. 8vo. 12s. net. 
[ Ready. 
Horizons and Landmarks. By Srpney Royse 
Lysacut, Author of ‘‘Poems of the Unknown Way.” Crown §8vo. | 
4s. 6d. net. [ Nov. 14. 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland and 


Through the Looking Glass and what Alice found there. By | 
Lewis Carrot. With 92 Illustrations by JouN TENNIEL, including 
16 in Colour. 8vo. ds. net. [ Ready. 


The Ingoldsby Legends; or Mirth and 
| Marvels. With 16 full-page Illustrations in Colour by H. G. THEAKER. 
| 8vo. 5s. net. [ Ready. 


The Natural History and Antiquities of Sel-— 


borne in the County of Southampton. By GitBerT Wuirr. | 
With 24 Illustrations in Colour by G. E. Conuins, R.B.A. Crown 4to. | 
10s. 6d. net. [October 20. 


The Wonderful Garden; or, The Three C’s. | 
By E. Nessrr. With Illustrations by H. R. Mrzuar. Extra crown | 
8vo. 6s. [ Ready. 
Fairies Afield. By Mrs. Mo.esworrn. With | 

Illustrations by GERTRUDE DEMAIn Hammonp. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
[ Ready. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., LONDON. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW & FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


The Story of Emma Lady Hamilton. By | 
JuriA Frankav, Author of “ Kighteenth Century Colour Prints,” &e. 
With 30 Reproductions in Colour and 8 in Monochrome of famous 
paintings and engravings by and after Sir Josoua Reynoxps, Sir THomas 
LAWRENCE, RoMNEyY, ANGELICA KAUFFMANN, &c. Also 37 Photogravure | 
Illustrations of personal and topographical interest printed in the text. | 
In 2 volumes. Printed on handmade paper, sumptuously bound in 
parchment full gilt. Limited to 250 copies. Imperial 4to. £31 10s. net. | 

: [October 20. 
Catalogue Raisonné of the Works of the | 
most eminent Dutch Painters of the Seventeenth Century. 
Based on the work of JoHN Smiru, by C. HorstEDE DE Groot. Trans- 
lated and edited by KEpwarp G. Hawke. In 10 vols. Royal 8vo. 
Vol. IV.—JacoBp vAN RuisparLt, M. HoppemMa, ADRIAEN VAN DE | 
VELDE, and Paut PorTeR. 


Stories from The Pentamerone. By Gianm- | 

BATTISTA BasiLE. Selected and edited by E. F. Srranere. With 32 | 

Illustrations in Colour by Warwick Goxnie. Crown 4to. 15s. net. | 
Edition de Luxe, limited to 150 copies. Demy 4to. 42s, net. 


The Practice of Water-Colour Painting. 
Illustrated by the Work of Modern Artists. By A. L. Batpry. With 
38 Illustrations in Colour by distinguished Artists. Crown 4to. 12s. net. 
[ Ready. 
Musical Composition. A Short Treatise for 
Students. By Sir CHARLES VILLIERS STANFORD. Crown 8vo. 
[The Musician’s Library. 
Post Victorian Music, with other Studies | 
and Sketches. By C. L. Graves, Author of ‘‘ The Diversions of a 
Music-Lover.”’ Extra crown 8vo. 
| Style in Musical Art. By Sie Huperr Parry, 
Bart., C.V.O., Mus.Doc., &c. 8vo. 


_Music and Nationalism. A Study of English | 


Opera. By Crcit ForsytH. Extra crown 8vo. 


The Political Economy of Art: Unto This 


Last--Sesame and Lilies—Crown of Wild Olive. By Jou | 
Ruskin. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. [Library of English Classics. 


Select Letters of William Cowper. With In- | 
troduction and Notes by J. G. Frazur, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. 2 vols. 
Globe 8vo, 8s, net. [Eversley Series. 

The Letters of ‘‘ Peter Lombard” (Canon 

Benham). Edited by Exten Duptey Baxter. With a Preface by the | 
ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, and Portrait. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
[ Ready. 


The Sacred Shrine: A Study of the Poetry and 
Art of the Catholic Church. By Dr. Yrso Hirn, Author of “ The Origins 
| of Art.’”’ 8vo. 
| 
| 














The Outdoor Life in Greek and Roman Poets 
and Kindred Studies. By the Countess Evetyn Marrinenco- 
CrsarEsco. Extra crown 8vo. 6s, net. [ Ready. 


MACMILLAN & CO., sein LONDON. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW & FORTHCOMING BOOKS | 


VOLS. I.-XIV. NOW READY. 


The Harry Furniss Centenary Edition of the 
Works of Thackeray. 


With 500 new Plates, and Artist’s Preface to each volume, by Harry 
Furniss, over 1,500 of the original Illustrations, and Bibliographical | 
Introductions by Lewis MELVILLE. Limited to 500 copies. In 20 Vols. | 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net per volume. Orders will only be taken for complete | 
Sets. To be issued Two volumes monthly. 

*.* Tilustrated Prospectus with specimen pages on application. 


India and The Durbar. A Reprint of the Indian | 
Articles in the “‘Empire Day” Edition of The Times, May 24th, 1911. 
8vo. 5s. net. [ Ready. 

Laughter: An Essay on the Meaning of the Comic. 
3y Henri Bercson, Membre de I’Institut ; Authorised Translation by 
CLOUDESLEY Brereton, L. és L., M.A.; and FRED RorHWwE.Lu, B.A. 
(London). Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. [Ready. 


The Problem of Formal Logic. By F. ©. 8. 
ScuiiteR, M.A., D.Sc., Author of ‘Humanism: Philosophical Essays 
and “Studies in Humanism.” 8vo. 

Seems So! A Working-Class View of Politics. 
By SrepHeN Reynoxtps and Bos and Tom Woottry. With Frontis- 
piece. Extra crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

Puppets: A Work-a-day Philosophy. By GrorcE | 
Forbes, F.R.S. Extra crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. [ Ready. 

The Choice. A Dialogue Treating of Mute In- | 


glorious Art. By Rosrerr Doveias. Extra crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
[ Ready. 


Life, Love and Light. Practical Ethics for Men 
and Women. Extra crown 8vo. 
Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens. A Revised | 


Text, with an Introduction, Critical and Explanatory Notes, Testimonia, 
and Indices. By Sir Joun Epwin Sanpys, Litt.D. Second Edition. 8vo. 


The Verse of Greek Comedy. By Joun | 
WILLIAMS WHITE, Sometime Professor of Greek in Harvard University. | 
8vo. 


St. Paul’s Second Epistle to the Corinthians. | 
A Commentary with Greek Text and English Version. By ALLAN 
Menzies, D.D. 8vo. 


The Spiritual Sequence of the Bible. By 
JoHN GAMBLE, B.D. With a Preface by the Rev. A. A. Davin, D.D., 
Head Master of Rugby. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. [ Ready. 


Voluntas Dei. By the Author of “ Pro Christo | 


et Ecclesia.’”’ Crown 8vo. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., LONDON. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW & FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


The Making of Northern Nigeria. By Captain 


C. W. J. ORR, late Political Service, Northern Nigeria. With Maps. 8vo. 


The Golden Bough: A Study in Magic and 
Religion. By J. G. Frazer, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. In 6 Parts. 
Third Edition. 8vo. Part ITI—THE DYING GOD. 1vol. 10s. net. 

[ Ready. 

The Baganda. An Account of their Native Customs 
and Beliefs. By the Rev. Joun Roscor, M.A. With Illustrations and 
Plans. 8vo. 15s. net. [ Ready. 


Vox Clamantis. By Numa Minimus. Extra 

crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. [ Ready. 

This work deals on impartial and historical lines with the fundamental 
conceptions of modern political, economic, and social thought. The author 
examines the ideals of the French Revolution—-Liberty, Fraternity and 
Equality—touches on the two principles of modern government—Aristocracy 
and Democracy—and then proceeds to present Individualism and Socialism 
as two complementary systems, each necessary to the efficiency of the other. 
The work concludes with an examination of the modern panacea —a 
Collectivist State. Current politics, and especially current party politics, 
are avoided, and the author claims to be both a Liberal and Conservative, 
an Aristocrat and a Democrat, a Socialist and an Individualist. 


Common Land and Inclosure. By E. C. K. 
GonneEr, Professor of Economic Science in the University of Liverpool. 
With four Maps. 8vo. 


Principles of Economics. By F. W. Tavssie, 
Henry.Lee Professor of Economics in Harvard University. 2 vols. 
8vo. 

Monopoly and Competition. A Study in Eng- 
lish Industrial Organisation. By HrrmMANN Levy, Ph.D.  8vo. 
10s. net. [ Ready. 

Ancient Hunters and their Modern Repre- 
sentatives. By W. J. Sotuas, D.Sc., F.R.S., Professor of Geology in 
the University of Oxford. Illustrated. 8vo. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


'The Song of Renny. By Maurice Hewterr. 
(Ready. 


John Temple. Merchant Adventurer, Convict and | 


Conquistador. By RatpH Duranp. Illustrated by Wint1amM SEWELL, 


The Centaur. By Atcrernon Biackwoop, Author 


of “ Jimbo,” “‘ The Human Chord,” &c. {October 20. 


The Baron’s Heir. A Sixteenth Century Romance 
for Young People. By Aticn Witson Fox, Author of “‘ Hearts and 
Coronets,” &c. Illustrated by Joycr Bureaus. 
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GEORGE ALLEN @ Co.'s NEW BOOKS 


(Incorporating Swan Sonnenschein G Co., Ltd., 
and George Allen and Sons). 





THE MOST IMPORTANT BIOGRAPHY OF THE YEAR. 


THE LIFE OF RUSKIN. 


By E. T. COOK. With Portraits. Two Volumes. 1,200 pp. Demy 8vo., cloth, 

21/=- net. This authoritative Biography will be unique, in that Ruskin’s literary 

executors have placed at Mr. Cook’s disposal, unreservedly, all his Diaries, Note- 
books, Letters, Memoranda, &c. 


THE RUSSELLS OF BIRMINGHAM. 


IN THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND IN AMERICA, 1791-1814. 


By S. H. JEYES. With Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo., cloth, gilt top. 

12/6 net. These Memoirs are of singular interest, giving v ivid pic tures of the later 

period of the Revolution as seen by a cultured English Family whose after-experiences 
under the American Republic are well worts perusal. 


BISMARCK’S PEN weitlisTistes 


Translated by Mrs. C. E. BARRETT-LENNARD and M. W. HOPER. 
With Portraits. Demy &vo., 400 pages, cloth, 1§s, net. 
This is one of the most important books of German Memoirs ever 
published in England, and might almost be described as fifty years behind the scenes 
during the wonderful rise of ) oe Eeenee 1 to a great World Power. 


THE ART OF HERBERT SCHMALZ. 


By TREVOR BLAKEMORE. Illustrated with Reproductions of Sixty-four 
of his most important Pictures, 32 in Colour and 32 in Black-and-White. 
Super royal 4to., TWO GUINEAS net. 
Edition de Luxe, printed on Arnold hand-made paper, super-royal s:: limited 
to 150 copies, each signed by the Artist, FIVE GUINEAS net. 


LIFE OF SIR C. E. HOWARD VINCENT. 


By S. H. JEYES, With Portraits and Illustrations. Preface by the Right 
Hon, G. W. E. RUSSELL. Demy b8vo., cloth, gilt top, 15/- net. 

Sir Howard Vincent had a most.interesting and useful life as a War Correspondent, 
Military Officer, and as He ad of the 1 of the Criminal 1 Inve stigation De partment. 


FRA PAOLO SARPI. 


By Rev. ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, D.D., Author of “'The Bible of St. 
Mark,” &¢. New Enlarged Edition, with 14 Full-page Portraits and Ilustre = from 
conte porary documents. Li ge crown 8vo., cloth, gilt top, 7/63 net. 


THE LIFE OF THE BEE. 


By MAURICE ae a Translated by ALFRED SUTRO. 

Illustrated in Colour by E. Jd. DETMOLD. SPECIAL EDITION ON ARNOLD 

HAND-MADE PAPER. - Demy 4to., lesunes 2 vellum, with Designed Cover, 21/+ net. 

The ‘‘ Life of the Bee ’’ appeals alike to the many and to the fastidious few. The 

new edition is enriched by the strong and delicate work in colour of Mr. 

Detmold, the well-known Illustrator of Kipling’s works and of A:sop’s Fables, 
and is the only illustrated edition extant. 


LONDON: GEORGE ALLEN & CO., LTD., 44/45, RATHBONE PLACE. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S New List. 


The Late Duke of Devonshire’s Life. 


The Life of Spencer Compton, 
Eighth Duke of Devonshire. 


By BERNARD HOLLAND, C.B. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. 2-vols.,8vo. 82s, net. [Ready. 





SECOND IMPRESSION. FIFTH THOUSAND. 


GARIBALDI AND THE MAKING OF ITALY. 


By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN. 


With 4 Maps and numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Inland postage, 5d.) [Ready. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


GARIBALDI’S DEFENCE OF THE ROMAN 
~—ngy gr age NINTH THOUSAND. With 7 Maps and numerous Illustrations. 
8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


GARIBALDI AND THE THOUSAND. With 5 Maps and 


numerous Illustrations. SEVENTH THOUSAND. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


ART, ARTISTS, AND LANDSCAPE PAINTING. By 


W. J. LAIDLAY. 8vo. 5s. net. (Ready. 


THE VILLAGE LABOURER, 1760-1832. A Study in the 
Government of England before the Reform Bill. By J. L. HAMMOND and BARBARA 
HAMMOND. 8vo. [In October. 


LIFE OF THE MARQUISE DE LA _ ROCHE- 
saan ays gel THE HEROINE OF LA VENDEE. By M. M. M:z we 


LETTERS TO WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. Edited by 


H. ALLINGHAM and E. BAUMER WILLIAMS, : 8vo. [In October. 


THE PROFITABLE CULTURE OF VEGETABLES, 
FOR MARKET GARDENERS, SMALL HOLDERS, AND OTHERS. By 
THOMAS SMITH, F.R.H.S., Manager of the Fels Fruit Farm and the Mayland Frene h 
Garden. With numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 6s. net. [In October. 


THE MONKEYFOLK OF SOUTH AFRICA. ByF. W. 


- FITZSIMONS, F.Z.S., &c., Director, Port Elizabeth Museum. With 60 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. [Ready. 


THE SINGING CIRCLE: A PICTURE BOOK OF 
ACTION SONGS, OTHER SONGS, AND DANCES. Collected and arranged 
by LADY BELL. Illustrated by HILDA BROUGHTON. 4to. 3s. 6d: net. [In October. 





Mr. Lang’s Christmas Book for 1911. 


THE ALL SORTS OF STORIES BOOK. By Mrs. 


ANDREW LANG. Edited by ANDREW LANG, with 5 Coloured Plates and 45 other 
Illustrations by H. J. FORD. Crown $vo., gilt edges. 6s. (Ready. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
New York, Bombay, and Calcutta. 
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Sanit. LONGMANS & CO. ’'S New List. 
NAPOLEON | L: A Biography. 


By AUGUST FOURNIER. 
Translated by A. E. ADAMS. With 2 Portraits and 7 Maps. 2 Vols. 
8vo, 21s, net. (Inland postage, 6d.) [Ready. 


“The admirable translation into English which the present volumes contain 
should constitute one of the finest biographies available to British students of 
the great Emperor.”’—Scotsman. 





SOCIOLOGY APPLIED TO PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


By JOHN BEATTIE CROZIER, LL.D., Author of “Civilisation and Progress,” &c. 
8vo., 9s. net. (Inland postage, 5d.) 


New Book by the late Professor William James. 


MEMORIES AND STUDIES. By Wutam James, LL.D. 


A Selection of Essays and Addresses. 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. (Ready. 


SOME PRINCIPLES OF MARITIME STRATEGY. 


By JULIA CORBETT, Author of “Drake and the Tudor Navy,’ &c. 8vo. 
(In the press. 


LECTURES ON POETRY. By J. W. Mackait, M.A., LL.D., 


formerly Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxtord. [In the press, 


THE POSITION OF WOMEN IN INDIAN LIFE. By 


HER HIGHNESS THE MAHARANI OF BARODA and S. M. MITRA, Author of “ Indian 
Problems,” &c. With Portrait of the Maharani of Baroda. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
(Inland Postage, 5d.) [Ready. 


EDUCATION AND STATESMANSHIP IN INDIA, 


1797-1910. By H. R. JAMES, M.A. Christ Church, Oxford, Indian Educational Service; 
Principa!, Presidency College, Calcutta. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. (Inland 
postage, 4d.) [ Ready. 


THE COMING ORDER. By Lucy Re-Barrierr, Honorary 
Member of La Societa Italiana di Sociologia. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. [ Ready. 
This book deals with the relation of woman to man in its various aspects. Woman as wife, 
as mother, and as friend receives attention. The marital relation and the, sexual. problem 
generally are specially considered. 


THE WONDERS OF IRELAND, AND OTHER 
PAPERS ON IRISH SUBJECTS. By P. W. Joye E, LL.D., T.C.D., M.R.I.A. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. (Inland postage, 4d. ) [Ready. 


THE CHILTERNS AND THE VALE, By G. Exanp. 


Illustrated by E. SANDERS. Crown 8vo. 3s. bd. net. [Nearly ready. 


BUTTERFLY HUNTING IN MANY LANDS. ByG. B. 


LONGSTAFF, M.A., M.D. (Oxon.). With Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. 
[In November. 


GOD IN EVOLUTION: A PRAGMATIC STUDY OF 


THEOLOGY. By FRANCIS HOWE JOHNSON, Author of “ What is Reality?” 8vo. 
[In the press. 


THE | SIGNIFICANCE OF EXISTENCE, By I. Harris, 
[Nearly ready. 


This book attempts to give a general conception of existence in the light of modern science. The 
numerous problems of life, in as concise a manner as possible, are brought to bear on the solution 
of the central problem—the meaning.and aim of life. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
New York, Bombay, and Calcutta. 





Messrs. LONGMANS & CO,’S New List. 


THE COLLECTED WORKS of WILLIAM MORRIS. 
(Vols. I—-VIII. Now Ready. Vols. IX.-XII. Nearly Ready.) 


This edition is limited to 1,050 copies, of which 1,000 only will be sold. Orders are 
only received for the set of twenty-four volumes at the price of TWELVE GUINEAS 
net the set, but this amount may be paid in six quarterly instalments of TWO GUINEAS 
each as the volumes are published. 


1911.] 
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The third instalment of four volumes will be as follows :— 
Vol. IX. “Love is Enough. Poems by the Way.” 
Vol. X. * Three Northern Love Stories. Beowulf.” 
Vol. XI. “The neid of Virgil.” 
Vol. XII. “Sigurd the Volsung.” 


A Prospectus with Specimen Pages and Illustrations will be sent on application, 


PINS AND PINCUSHIONS. 
By E. D. LONGMAN and S. LOCH. 
With 43 Plates. 8vo. 10s. 6d, net. [On October 23. 





A HUNDRED YEARS OF CONFLICT: BEING SOME 
RECORDS OF THE SERVICES OF SIX GENERALS OF THE DOYLE 
FAMILY, 1756-1856. By Colonel ARTHUR DOYLE. 8vo. 9s. net. [Ready. 


BLACK AND WHITE IN SOUTH-EAST AFRICA. 
A STUDY IN SOCIOLOGY. By MAuRICE S. EVANS, C.M.G. With a Preface 
by Sir MATTHEW NATHAN, G.C.M.G. 8vo. 6s. net. (Ready. 


THE STORY OF THE ZULUS. By J. Y. Gipson, for 


some years a Magistrate in Zululand. With Il'ustrations. 8vo. 7s. 6d. [Jn October. 


OUTLINES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By S. J. 


CHAPMAN, M.A., M.Com., Professor of Political Economy and Dean of the Faculty 
of Commerce in the University of Manchester. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. [Ready. 


INNES. Compiled by his Sister, ANNA GRACE MACINNES. 8vo. 5s. net. [Ready. 
_ Mr. MacInnes was for ten years M.P. for the Hexham Division of Northumberland, and 
thirty years a London and North Western director. The life synchronised with three reigns— 
William IV., Queen Victoria, and Edward VII. 


NEW FICTION. 
NEW STORY BY MR. H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


THE MAHATMA AND THE HARE. A DREAM 


STORY. By H. RIDER HAGGARD. With Illustrations by WILLIAM T, HORTON 
and H. M. BRocK. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, net. (Ready. 


THE QUEEN’S FILLET. By the Very Rev. Canon P. A. 
SHEEHAN, Author of “ Luke Delmege,”’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. [ Ready. 
“It would not be easy to find in the space of a single volume anything better_calcu- 
lated to kindle the imagination of a reader coming fresh to the subject of the French 
Revolution.’”—The Times. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
New York, Bombay, and Calcutta. 





QUARTERLY LITERARY ADVERTISER. 


[ October, 


Messrs. BELL’S NEW BOOKS 


Two Vols. Imperial 8vo. With upwards of 300 Illustrations. £2 10s, net. 
Reapy Ocroser 11. 


A HISTORY OF FRENCH ARCHITECTURE 
From the Reign of Charles VIII. to the Death of 
Mazarin. By ReGcinatp Biomrierp, A.R.A., F.S.A., Author of 
““The History of Renaissance Architecture in England.” 











Crown 8vo. With many Illustrations. 6s. net. Uniform with 
‘* Bases of Design,” &. Reapy OcTosBeErR 11. 
WILLIAM MORRIS TO WHISTLER. Papers 
and Addresses on Art and Craft and the 
Commonweal, By WaLTER CRANE. 
Also an EDITION DE LUXE. _Sivrictly limited to 350 copies. 
Medium 8vo. With Covers and End-Papers designed by the Author. 
Uniform with “ Ideals in Art.” 10s. 6d. ret. 





Post 8vo. : Fully Illustrated. 6s, net. Rrapy IMMEDIATELY, 


THE PRINT-COLLECTOR’S HANDBOOK. By 
ALFRED WuirMAN. New and Cheaper Edition, thoroughly revised 
and brought up to date by Matcoitm C. SALAMAN. 





Crown 4to. Each with 8 Colour Plates by W. Russet Fiint, and 
special Decorative Covers. 3s. 6d. net. 
FAVOURITE SAVOY OPERAS. by Sir W. 5%. 

TILBERT. 
First List oF Votumres. Now Reapy. 
THE MIKADO, lOLANTHE. 
THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE. PATIENCE. 





Crown 8vo. ‘With 8 Illustrations in Colour and 6 in Black-and-White, 
Designed Title-page, Covers, and End-Papers. By M. V. WHEELHOUSE. 
8s. 6d. net. Reapy IMMEDIATELY. 

JANE EYRE. By Cuartorre Brontriéi. With an Intro- 


duction by Mr. CLement K. SHORTER. 





UNIFORM WITH ‘“‘THE BARSETSHIRE NOVELS.”’ 
PHINEAS FINN. By Anrnony Trotiope. With a 


Critical Introduction by FreprRic Harrison. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. 
net each. [Now ready. 


PHINEAS REDUX. By Anruony Trotiope. A sequel to 


“Phineas Finn.” 2 vols. 3s.6d.net each. [Ready October 11. 





MASTERS OF LITERATURE. New Votvume. Now Reapy, 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 8s, 6d. net each. 
DE QUINCEY. A Selection of the finest Passages from 


his Works, chosen and arranged, with Editorial Connections, and a 
Biographical Critical Introduction by SypNEy Low. 








London: G. BELL & SONS, Lrp., York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 











1911.] QUARTERLY LITERARY ADVERTISER. 





Messrs. BELL'S NEW BOOKS 





COMPLETION OF DR. ROSE’S LIFE OF PITT. 


Medium 8vo., xvi + 596 pages. With Photogravure Plates. 16s, net. 
Just PUBLISHED. 


WILLIAM PITT AND THE GREAT WAR. 


By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., Author of ‘‘ The Life of Napoleon I.” 


In this volume Dr. Rose traces the career of Pitt from the year 1791 to his 
premature death early in 1806. As in the preceding volume, “ William Pitt and 
National Revival,” the events of this period are elucidated by many hitherto 
unedited documents. The two volumes together form the most complete life of 
William Pitt that has yet appeared, and will be a lasting contribution to the 
History of England. 





Reavy Immepiatety. Vol. II. Completing the work. Demy 8yvo. 
With three Photogravure Plates. 10s. 6d. net. Vol. I. already issued. 


THE HANOVERIAN QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 
By Auicre Drayton GREENWOOD. 
Containing :—Charlotte (Queen of George III.), Caroline of Brunswick 
(Wife of George IV.), Adelaide (Queen of William IV.). 
“ Miss Greenwood has not ‘read up’ for her subject ; she has written because 
she cares and knows—with an ample margin of knowledge which lends a sense 
of space and atmosphere to her work.”—Times. 





To be completed in six volumes. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net each. 
Vol. II. Jusv.PuBLIsHED. Vol. I. previously issued. 


SWIFT. Edited by F. Errreron Barr, Litt.D. With an 
Introduction by the Right Rev. THz Bisuor or Ossory. 
The Times on the first volume:—‘ For the first time we have the beginning of 
a complete edition of the whole correspondence, both to and from Swift, arranged 
in chronological order, printed from the best texts, and annotated with extreme 
elaboration. Swift’s letters have been often, but never well, edited before this. 
... We congratulate Mr. Ball on an arduous task faithfully executed, with a 
sure mastery of its bewildering complexity.” 





NEW VOLUME OF MR. ROGERS’ ‘‘ ARISTOPHANES.’”’ 
Small 4to. 10s.6d. Reapy END oF OCTOBER. 


THE LYSISTRATA OF ARISTOPHANES. The 
Greek Text revised, with an English Metrical Translation. With 
Introduction and Commentary by Bengamin BicktEy RoceErs, M.A. 

*,* This Volume, with the ‘‘ Thesmophoriazusa;>’’ already issued, makes 
; up Vol. IV. of the complete edition (price 15s.). 





Webster’s New International Dictionary. 


Containing over 400,000 Defined Words and Phrases. 
2,700 Pages. 6,000 Illustrations. 


NEW FROM COVER TO COVER. Detailed Prospectus on Application. 








London: G. BELL & SONS, Lrp., York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 











QUARTERLY LITERARY ADVERTISER. [ October, 





SMITH, ELDER & C0.’S NEW EDITIONS 








Author’s Complete Edition of 


STANLEY WEYMAN’S 


Novels in 20 Volumes, 


With an Introduction in the First Volume by 
Mr. WEYMAN. 


On thin paper to range with the thin paper edition of 
HENRY SETON MERRIMAN’S Novels. 





Small Crown 8vo. Gilt Top. 
Each Volume: 2s. net in Cloth, 3s. net in Leather. 


VOLUMES NOW READY. 


1. The House of the Wolf | 4 A Gentleman of France 
2. The New Rector | 5, The Man in Black 
3. The Story of Francis Cludde |: 6, Under the Red Robe 


7. My Lady Rotha 
Vols. 8 to 14 ready in November; Vols. 15 to 20 ready in December. 





READY IMMEDIATELY. 


The ‘Westmoreland’ Edition of 
Mrs. Humphry Ward's Novels. 


Limited to 250 Copies, to be sold in Sets only, at 7/6 net per Vol. 

The chief feature of the edition will be the Introductions to each volume, 
necessarily more or less autobiographical, in which Mrs. Ward describes her 
literary activities during the last twenty years, her methods of work and 
the origin and provenance of each novel. 

Sumptuously illustrated with nearly 100 Photogravure Plates, including 
5 Portraits, Views of Mrs. Ward’s residences, many Photographs of the 
actual scenes depicted in the novels, and Drawings by ALBERT STERNER, 
CHARLES EK. Brock, and ARCHIBALD S. HARTRICK. 

CONTENTS OF THE VOLUMES: 
Vols. 1&2. Robert Elsmere. Vol. 9. Helbeck of Bannisdale. 
Vols. 3&4. The History of David Grieve. Vol. 10. Eleanor, 
Vols. 5&6. Marcella. Vol. 11. Lady Rose’s Daughter. 
Vol. 7. Sir George Tressady. Vol. 12. The Marriage of William Ashe. 
Vol. 8. Sir George Tressady and Miss Vol. 13. Fenwick’s Career,and The Story 
Bretherton, with a New of Bessie Costrell. 
Preface, Vol. 14. The Testing of Diana Mallory. 
*.* A fifteenth volume, comprising DAPHNE, or Marriage 4 la Mode, and 
CANADIAN BORN, will follow in due course. 

Prospectuses on application. 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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QUARTERLY LITERARY ADVERTISER. 





SMITH, ELDER & 6O0.’S NEW BOOKS. 





NEW 6s. NOVELS, 


On October 26. With 3 Illustrations. 
THE CASE OF RICHARD 
MEYNELL, 

By Mrs. HumpHry WARD. 


THE COURTIER STOOPS. 
By Sir James Yoxau, M.P., Author 
of ‘*The Wander Years,” &c. 


In One Volume with a New Preface. 
Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
PAUL THE MINSTREL, and 

Other Stories. 
Reprinted from ‘“ The Hill of 
Trouble” and “The Isles of 
Sunset.” By ArtHur C. BENson, 
Author of “From a College Win- 
dow,” &c. 


Large post 8vo. 6s. net. 
PASTELS UNDER THE 
SOUTHERN CROSS. 
By Mrs. Marcaret L. Woops, 
Author of “ The Vagabonds,”’ “ The 
King’s Revoke,” &e. 


On October 19. Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


LEAVES OF THE TREE: 
Studies in Biography. By ARTHUR 
C. Benson, Author of ‘‘ The Upton 
Letters,” &c. 


Ready October 26. 
Portraits and Plans. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


THE GREAT DUKE. 


By W. H. Frreuert, B.A., LL.D., 
Author of “Deeds that Won the | 


Empire,” &e. 


*,* A popular life of the Great Duke 
of Wellington, dealing vividly with each 
phase of his life: India, the Peninsular 
War, Waterloo, and his part in politics. 





In 2 volumes, with | 


With 18 Portraits (2 in Photogravure). 
Small demy 8vo. 2 vols. 21s, net. 
THE LIFE OF EDWARD, EARL 

OF CLARENDON. 
By Sir Henry Craik, K.C.B., M.P. 


Demy 4to., gilt top. £2 2s. net. 
A CONCORDANCE TO THE 
POEMS OF WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH. 
Edited for the American Concord- 
ance Society by Professor Lane 
CoopeEr, Assistant Professor of the 
English Language and Literature 
in Cornell University. 


Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
JUDGMENTS IN VACATION. 
By His Honour Judge Epwarp 
Asport Parry, Author of “The 
Scarlet Herring and other Stories,” 
&e. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
A HOMEWARD MAIL. 
BEING THE LETTERS OF COLONEL 
JOHNSTONE FROM JNpDIA. Edited 
by PowreL~t Mivuinetron, Author 
of ‘“ To Lhassa at Last.” 


Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
TWO VISITS TO DENMARK. 
By Epmunp Gossz, LL.D., Author 
of “ Father and Son,” &e. 


With Portraits and Illustrations. 
Crown 4to. 21s. net. 


CHAWTON MANOR AND ITS 


| OWNERS: A Family History. 


3y WILLIAM AUSTEN LEIGH, Fellow 

of King’s College, Cambridge, and 
MontaGu GEORGE KNIGHT, of 
Chawton. 


On October 19: With 9 Portraits (1 in 
Photogravure). Demy 8vo. l4s. net. 
HANNAH MORE. 
A Biographical Study. By ANNETTE 
M. B. Meakin, Author of “A 
Ribbon of Iron,” ‘“‘What America 
is Doing,” &e. 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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From Mr. HEINEMANN’S 


ART AND BELLES LETTRES. 
SIEGFRIED and THE TWILIGHT OF THE GODS. ‘Tue Rivne 


OF THE NIBLUNG,” IIL. and IV. (Combining the two concluding “Days.”) By 
RICHARD WAGNER. Beautifully [lustrated in Colour by ARTHUR RACKHAM 
Crown 4to., 15s, net. 

EPOCHS OF CHINESE AND JAPANESE ART. An Outline History 
of East Asiatic Design. By ERNEST FRANCISCO FENOLLOSA. Fully Illustrated in 
Colour and in Black-and-White. 2 vols., crown 4to., 36s. net. 

ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE IN FRANCE. Edited, and with 
an Introduction by Dr. JULIUS BAUM. With over 259 Full-Page Plates. 4to., 25s. net. 

BAROQUE ART IN ITALY. Edited, and with an Introduction by Comm. 
CORRADO Ricci. With over 250 Fall-Page Plates. 4to., 25s. net. 

CATHEDRAL CITIES OF ITALY. By W. W. Cottiys, R.I. With 56 
Plates in Colour by the AUTHOR. Cloth, 16s. net. 

THE SENSITIVE PLANT. By Percy ByssHe SHELLEY. Illustrated by 
CHARLES ROBINSON. With an Introduction by EDMUND GossE, LL.D. Crown 4to., 
with numerous Plates in Four-Colour and Two-Colour and Decorations in Black- 
and-White, 15s. net. 

THE TECHNIQUE OF PAINTING. By M. Cuartes Morrau-VauruiEr. 
With many Illustrations in Colour and Black-and-White. Crown &vo., 6s. net. 
GREAT ENGRAVERS. A Series of Reproductions of the Great Masters 
of Engraving. Edited by ARTHUR M. HIND, of the British Museum. 2s. 6d. net 

each vol. ‘The first six volumes will be issued in 191]. Prospectus post free. 

LITTLE BOOKS ABOUT OLD FURNITURE. By J. P. Brake 
and A. E. REVEIRS-HOPKINS. Each volume with Coloured Frontispiece and 64 
pages of Black-and-White Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. net each vol. 

The first two volumes will be :—1. TUDOR TO STUART. 2. QUEEN ANNE. 

GENERAL HISTORY OF ART THROUGHOUT THE AGES: 
Ars Una-—Species Mille. Each volume crown 8vo.,limp cloth, with about 600 
Illustrations and Coloured Plates, 6s. net. The new volumes will be :— 


FLEMISH ART. EGYPTIAN ART. ROMAN ART. 
By M. MAx ROOSEs. By M. MASPERO. By Mrs. ARTHUR STRONG. 


SCIENCE AND SOCIOLOGY. 
THE MODERN GRIMINAL SCIENGE SERIES. 


This new Series makes available in English the most useful treatises on this 
subject now extant in Continental languages. 
l. MODERN THEORIES OF CRIMINALITY. By C. B. DE QUIROS. lds. net. 
2». CRIMINAL PSYCHOLOGY. By HANZGROS. lis. net. 
3. CRIME: Its Causes and Remedies. By CESARE LOMBROSO. lbs. net. 
1. CRIMINAL SOCIOLOGY. By ENRICO FERRI. 2s. net. 


A NEW LOGIC, By Cuarves Mercier, M.D., F.R.C.P. Demy 8vo. 10s, net. 

















MEMOIRS AND BIOGRAPHY, 

LIFE OF J. McNIELL WHISTLER. by E. R. and J. PENNELL. 
Cheaper Edition. With 100 Full-Page Plates. Pott 4to., 12s. 6d. net. 

THE BIOGRAPHY OF JOHN GIBSON, R.A. Edited and Arranged 
by T. MATTHEWS. With 24 pp. of Illustrations. Demy 8vo., 10s. 6d. net. 

THE LIFE STORY OF J. PIERPONT MORGAN. An Authorised 
Biography by CARL HOVEY. Illustrated. Demy 8vo., 7s. 6d. net. 

HAIL AND FAREWELL: An Autobiography. Vol. I. By GrorcGe 
MOORE. 6s. 

MY VAGABONDAGE: An Autobiography. By J. E. Parrerson, Author of 
“ Tillers of the Soil,” “ Fishers of the Sea,’ &e. Demy 8vo., 88. 6d. net. 

ONE OF THE MULTITUDE: An Autobiography. By Grorcre Acorn. 
Preface by A. C. BENSON. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

THE MASKS AND MINSTRELS OF NEW GERMANY. By 


PERCEVAL POLLARD. Crown 8vo., ds. net. 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, London, W.C. 








QUABTEBLY 1 LITERARY ADVERTISER. 


AUTUMN LIST (91D. 





SPORT, TRAVEL, AND TOPOGRAPRHY. 


INDIA UNDER CURZON AND AFTER. 


Royal 8vo., 16s. net. 


4 Photogravures and Map. 


IN NORTHERN MISTS. 
FRIDTJOF NANSEN. 
2 vols., crown 4to., 30s. net. 


ON THE WALLABY THROUGH VICTORIA. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo., 6s. net. 


THROUGH TRACKLESS LABRADOR. 


Hunting Camps in Wood and Wilderness,” &e. 
and many Illustrations from Photographs. 


Author of “ 
Lady HELEN GRAHAM, 
lis. net. 


THE BOOK OF BURIED TREASURE. 
and Plate of Pirates, Galleons, &c., 
Fully Illustrated from Photographs, Old Prints, &e. 


the Gold, Jewels, 
day. By RALPH D. PAINE. 
Crown 8vo., 10s. net. 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SPORT AND GAMES: 1911. 


Arctic 
With many Illustrations by the 


3y Lovat Fraser. With 


Exploration in’ Early Times. By 
Author. Plans and Maps. 


By E. M. Crowes. 


By H. HeskerH PricHarp, 
With a Frontispiece by 


Crown 4to., 


Being a True History of 
which are sought for to this 


A New 


and Revised Edition. written and brought up to date by the Principal Experts in 


each field of Sport. 
8vo., 4 vols., 


With about 2,000 Illustrations and Coloured Plates. 
2 guineas net in cloth; 


Imperial 


£2 lés. net in leather. Mr. Heinemann 


announces the completion of this great work. 





POETRY AND DRAMA. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF EDMUND GOSSE. 


os. net. 


THE BIRD OF TIME. 


EDMUND GOSSE. Feap. 8vo., ds. net. 


ON THE ART OF THE THEATRE, 


Large crown 8vo., 6s. net. 


MAUGHAM. 


paper, Is. 6d. 
LADY FREDERICK. 3, 


Illustrated. 


THE PLAYS OF W. S. 


of A. W. Pinero.” Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; 
l. A MAN OF HONOUR. 2, 


By Sarosint Narpvu. 


Feap. 8vo., 
With an Introduction by 
By Epwarp Gorpon Craic. Fully 


Uniform with ‘‘The Plays 


JACK STRAW. 





SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


Zuleika Dobson. 


By MAX BEERBOHM 


By RICHARD DEHAN, Author of ‘“ The 
Dop Doctor,” The Woman of the Lamp. 


By WILLIAM DE MORGAN, Author of 


** Joseph Vance,” &c., A Likely Story. 
By J. E. PATTERSON, Author of “ Tillers 
of the Soil,” Love Like the Sea. 
By UPTON SINCLAIR, Author of “The 
Jungle,” &c., Love’s Pilgrimage. 
By HENRY CHAPMAN Kitty Catell. 


By AMBER REEVES 
The Reward of Virtue. 


By GILBERT CANNAN, Author of “ Peter 

Homunculus,” ‘‘ Devious Ways,” &c., 

Little Brother. 

By CAROLINE GROSVENOR, Author of 

‘The Bands of Orion,” &c., Laura. 
By KARL GJELLERUP 

The Pilgrim Kamanita. 

By E. F. BENSON, Author of “ Sheaves,” 

“Account Rendered,” &c., Juggernaut. 
By ROMAIN ROLLAND 

John Christopher in Paris. 

By MRS. HENRY DUDENEY, Author of 

‘*A Large Room,”’ Maid’s Money. 





THE SECRET GARDEN. 
Shuttle,” 
crown 8vo., 6s. 


By Mrs. Hopason Burnett, 


“ Little Lord Fauntleroy,’ &c. Illustrated by CHARLES ROBINSON. 


Author of “ The 
Large 





WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, London, W.C. 





QUARTERLY LITERARY _ADVEBTICRS. PR cama 





Great Annual 


SALE OF BOOKS 


Che Cimes Book Club 


From MONDAY, OCTOBER 9th, until 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 28th, 1911. 


An enormous number of 


POPULAR BOOKS 


(ENGLISH AND FOREIGN) 


both New and Secondhand, in all classes of literature, 


Off d at 40 F th 
Reductions of 333 7/, to 807 Published tees. 


A NEW DEPARTURE IN BOOKSELLING 


Free Delivery within the United Kingdom of 
all Books selected from the Sale Catalogue. 


Annotated Catalogue containing many hundreds of Bargains in 
Fiction, Travel, Biography, éc., sent post free on request. 








THE TIMES BOOK CLUB, 


376 to 384, Oxford Street, London, W. 


THE LARGEST BOOKSHOP IN THE WORLD. 











1911.] QUARTERLY LITERARY ADVERTISER. 





Important Books from 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S AUTUMN LIST 





THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. By Joun 
Forster. Memorial Edition. Two Vols. Deniy 8vo. 25/= net. 
With upwards of 500 Illustrations, Selected and Arranged, with a 
Foreword by B. W. Marz. 





THE SURGEON’S LOG: Impressions of the 
Far East. By J. Jounsron Apranam. With 44 Photographs. 
Demy 8vo. 7/6 net. 





THE ROMANTIC PAST. By Raps Nevit1, Author 
of “The Merry Past,” &c. With Coloured Frontispiece and other 


Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12/6 net. 





THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH NONCON- 
FORMITY. By Rev. Henry W. Crank. In Two Volumes: Vol. I. 
in the Autumn; Vol. II. in 1912. Price 15/= net each. 





THE SISTERS OF LADY JANE GREY. By 


Ricuarp Davey, Author of ‘‘ The Nine Days’ Queen,” &c. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. 12/6 net. 





CASANOVA AND HIS TIME. By Ebovarp May- 
NIAL. Translated into English by ErHen Coupurn Mayne, _ Illus- 
trated. Demy 8vo. 10/6 net. 





THE ROMANCE OF THE SEASONS. By F. 
Martin Duncan, F.R.M.S., F.R.P.S. With 50 Illustrations from 
Photographs by the Author. Crown 8vo. 6/- net. 





DAUGHTERS OF EVE. by W. R. H. Trowsripes, 
Author of “ Cagliostro,”’ &c. Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 15/= net. 








IN THE HEART OF THE VOSGES. By M. Bernam 


Epwarps, Author of ‘“ Unfrequented France,” &c. Fully Illus- 
trated. Demy 8vo. 10/6 net. 





THE FRENCH IDEAL. By Mapame Ductavx, Author 
of “The Fields of France,” &c. With Four Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo. 7/6 net. 





WOMAN AT WORK: A Study of the Different 
Ways of Earning a Living Open to Women. By 
M. Mostyn Birrp. Crown 8vo. 5/- net. 





LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 





Q. Rrv.—WNo. 429 
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CONSTABLES NEW BOOKS 





The Governing Families of Britain 


Demy 8vo. Illustrated with Portraits. 6s. net per volume. 


THE SEYMOUR FAMILY: History and Romance. 
By A. AupRrEy Locke. 

Part Contents :—Jane the Quene—Victims of Elizabeth—The Seymours 
of Trow bridge—The Seymours of Berry Pomeroy and the Great Sir Edward 
—The First Marquess of Hertford and Field-Marshal Conway—The Third 
Marquess of Hertford—The Line of the Later Dukes—Appendices: 
Somerset House—Syon House—Heraldry. 


THE CAVENDISH FAMILY. By Francis Bicktey. 

Part Contents :—Cavendish of Cavendish—The Earls of Devonshire— 
Four Brothers—The Reign of Georgiana—Spencer Compton, Eighth Duke 
of Devonshire, &c. 


MICHEL DE MONTAIGNE. By Epirn Sicuet. 
7s. 6d. net. 
EVENING STANDARD.—“ An admirable study—easy, entertaining, informa- 
tive, judicious in thought, reticent in style.” 


LETTERS OF AN ENGLISHMAN. _ 3s. 6d. net. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH. —“ The writer wields a vigorous. clear-cut, epigrammatic 
style; isa loyal follower of the sort of Toryism that is not an affair of politics 
alone, but penctrates into every side of social and intellectual activity.” 
ESSAYS AND CRITICISMS. By the Military Cor- 
respondent to “ THE TIMES” and Author of “ Imperial Strategy,” 
&e. 7s. 6d. net. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* This truly illuminating work ... the writer (of 
the review) bopes that all and sundry will read from cover to cover the volume 
in which so much imperial strategic wisdom and foresight has been collected.” 


INDIA, 1600-1826. (English People Overseas Series.) 
4s. 6d. net. From the arrival of the British until the inauguration of 
the new policy of rule. [Full list of titles on application. 

EIGHTEEN CAPITALS OF CHINA. By Wittiam 
Enaar Gern, M.A., LL.D., F.R.G.S., Author of “The Great Wall of 
China,” &c. With over 100 Illustrations from Photographs. Large 
8vo. 21s. net. 


The Oxford and Cambridge Review 


OCTOBER NUMBER NOW READY. 2/6 NET. 
LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS: 
The Right Hon. F. E. SMITH, M.P., “ Unionist,’ Prospects.” 
ALAN BURGOYNE, M.P., “ The Truth about the Dreadnought Controversy.” 
Sir KINLOCH-COOKE, M.P., “Emigration and Immigration.” 


The following articles complete an exceptionally full number :—THE TWO 
ROMES OF TO-DAY, by “A Delle Rive’—THE EDUCATION OF STUDY, by 
Tu Ne Cede Malis—PRINCE ROMAN, by Mr. Joseph Conrad—THE LAND AND 
THE PEOPLE, by Sir Herewald Ws ake—KINETIC AND POTENTIAL SPEECH, 
by Mr. Arthur Ransome—THE POEMS OF GOD, by Dr. A. Symthe-Palmer—THE 
EVANGELISATION OF PARIS SINCE THE SEPARATION, by M. Georges 
Goy ay oe VAL BYWAYS: IV.—SUDDEN DEATH AND DOCTORS, by 
Mr. L. F. Salzmann, F.S.A. 
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Messrs. William Blackwood F Sons’ 


Publications for the Autumn of 1911. 





FIRST LIST. 


A HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. Reviewed and IIlus- 
trated from Original Documents by G. W. FORREST, C.I.E., Ex-Director cf 
Records, Government of India. Vol. III. With Plans and Illustrations. 
20s. net. 

LIFE OF SIR EDWARD FITZGERALD LAW, K.C.S.L, 
K.C.M.G. By Sir THEODORE MORISON, K.C.I.E.,and GEORGE P. HUTCHINSON. 
With Portraits. 

BY MOUNTAIN, LAKE, AND PLAIN. Being Sketches of 
Sport in Eastern Persia. By Major R. L. KENNION, Author of “ Sport 
and Life in the further Hymalaya.” With Coloured ——— and 75 
Illustrations from Photographs by the Author. IOs. 6d. net 

CUPID AND CARTRIDGES. By Avsrey 0’ Brien and ReGINatp 
BOLSTER. With Illustrations. IOs. net. 

AN IGNORANT IN INDIA By R. E. Verneépe, Author of “The 
Fair Dominion.” 5s. net. 

WORD PORTRAITS: Character Sketches of Famous 
Men and Women. By MAXIMILIAN HARDEN. Ina Translation from the 
German by JULIUS GABE. I0s. 6d. net. 

OLD IRISH LIFE. OColiected by J. M. Cattwerx. _Iilustrated. 


10s. net. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH CRITICISM. By Gerorce Sarnts- 
BURY. M.A. (Oxon), Hon. LL.D. (Aberd.), Professor of Rhetoric and English 
Literature in the University of Edinburgh. 7s. 6d. net. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. By Anprew Lane, 
Author of “ A History of Scotland from the Roman Occupation.” 5s. net. 
THE FOREST OF WILD THYME. By Atrrep Noyes, Author of 

“Drake: an English — &e., &e. Illustrated by CLAUDE A. SHEPPERSON. 
Edition de Luxe. 6s. net 
IN MALAY FORESTS. By Grorce Maxwett. Second Edition. 


6s. net. 


PRIVATE LETTERS OF THE MARQUESS OF DALHOUSIE. 
Edited by J. G. A. BAIRD. Popular Edition. With Portraits and Illustrations. 











6s. net. 
FICTION, 6s. 


“The name of Blackwood on a Novel is a guarantee of good literature.” 
—Saturday Review. 


THE TWYMANS.—By HENRY NEW- SAINTS, SINNERS, AND THE 
BOLT, Author of “The New June,’ | USUAL PEOPLE. By St. JOHN 
“ Admirals All,” “The Old Country: | Lucas, Author of “ The First Round.” 
A Romance,” &e. | TROUBLED WATERS. By L. COPE 

A KING OF VAGABONDS. By BETH CORNFORD, Author of “Captain 
ELLIs, a “The Moon of Bath,” | Tacotus.” 

“The King’s Sky,” &c. | nthe . " ‘ 

THE KEEPERS OF THE oars. a By H. GRAHAM 
By SYDNEY C. GRIER, Authorof“The | mre! 

Path to Honour,” “'The Power of the | THE MULTIPLICITIES OF UNA. 
Keys,” &¢e. With Illustrations by A. By E. DouGLAS HUME, Author of 
PEARCE. | The Globular Jottings of Griselda.” 

A SAFETY MATCH. By IAN Hay, PATCHES AND POMANDER: By 
Author of “The Right Stuff,’ “ Pip,” ARTHUR BREBNER, Author of “John 
&e. | Saint.’ 

THE JOYOUS WAYFARER. By | HIS HONOUR AND HiS LOVE. 

| 

| 





HUMFREY JORDAN, Author of “My By EDITH SINCLAIR. 
Lady of Intrigue.’ 
SPINNERS IN SILENCE. By MEL 


FOR KIRK AND KING, being the 
SWETE M ACNAMARA, Authoru: she 


Memoirs of John Paterson 
of Whiteford. By J. A. MACRAE. 
WwW ith Illustrations. ds. 6d. 


THE MISSING MILLIONAIRE. By 


Trance,” “Seed of Fire.” &e. | 
CHRISTOPHER WIL SON. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and tae 
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A NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘‘THE EMPRESS EUGENIE, 1870-1910.” 
THE COMEDY AND TRAGEDY OF 


THE SECOND EMPIRE. 


EDWARD LEGGE. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 7s, 6d. net. 


“* There is much fresh material in the book. . . peculiarly fascinating.” DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

“With much effect Mr. Legge has ransac ked for piquant detail all the chief sources of 
information.”--THE TiMEs.—Preliminary Notice. 

“‘A fairly balanced view of Napoleon IIT. and his consort. A story which is very human.” 
—OBSERVER. 

* A beautiful hook ; a ve ry fine piece of work.”—THE CoMTESSE DE POURTALES (an intimate 
Sriend of the Empress Fi ugénie.) 





Some Chemical Problems of To-Day. 7s. 6d. net. Lllus- 
trated. Prof. R. K. Duncan, author of ‘The Chemistry of Commerce.” 


A Living without a Boss. A Study of Rural Industries, 4s. net. 
Anonymous. 


Spiritism and Psychology. 7s. 6d. net. Prof. Th. Frournoy. 


Celestial Photographs. 16s. net. With 75 Plates. Prof. 
G: W. Rrrcey. 


The Hiouse of Harper, 1817-1912. 12s. 6d. net. Illustrated. 
. Henry HARPER. 


ensaan x3 aie. 7s. 6d. net. Illustrated. Lt.-Gen, N. A. 
Mixes, U.S 


The Sain a” Tolerance. 5s. net. Grorar Harvey. 
Surface Japan, with 20 Coloured Plates. 7s. 6d. net. Don C. Sxrrz. 


Principles of Seientific Management. is. net. F. W. 
Taytor, M.E., Se.D. 


Shop anand, 5s. net. F. W. Taytor, M.E., Sc.D. 


HARPER’S LIBRARY OF LIVING THOUGHT. 
Cloth Zs. 6d. net. Leather 38s. 6d. net. 
Latest Volumes. 
The Ancient Egyptians and their Influence on the 
Civilisation of Europe. Illustrated. Prof. G. Exxior-Smiru. 
Chemical Phenomena in Life. Prof. F. Czaprx. 
Revolutions of Civilisation. [llustrated. Prof. W. M. 
FLINDERS-PETRIE. 
The Birth of Worlds and Systems. Illustrated. Prof. 
. W. BICKERTON. 


ennai Christianity. The very Rev. the Hon. W. H. FREMANTLE, 
D.D., Dean of Ripon. 
The Brain and the Voice. Illustrated. Prof. F.W. Mort, F.R.S. 
The Elements. Diagrams. Sir Winiiam A. TrLpEN, F.R.S. 
Religion and Art in Ancient Greece. Prof. HE. A. GarpyEr. 
Please write for a descriptive list of all the volumes in this series ; 
also for a beautifully illustrated list of miscellaneous publications. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 45, Albemarle Street, London, W. 














FOR 


English or Foreign 
New or Secondhand 


BOOKS 


FOR SALE or on 


SUBSCRIPTION 


Apply to 
W:H-SMITH &SONS 


LIBRARY 


186, Strand, W C. 


Jor Particulars 8 Prices. 
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[ October, 





The HIBBERT JOURNAL 


A Quarterly Review of Religion, Theology, and Philosophy, 





DECENNIAL NUMBER NOW READY. 





PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 


Creative Evolution and Philosophic Doubt. 


A. J. BALFOUR. 
Life and Consciousness. 
The Christian Mystery. 


By the Rt. Hon 


By HENRI BERGSoN. 
By Atrrep Lotsy. 


Greek and Christian Piety at the End of the Third Century. 


By ADOLF HARNACK. 


The Apocalyptic Element in the Gospels. 


WILLIAM SANDAY, D.D. 


By the Rev. Prof. 


Is There One Science of Nature? By Prof J. ArrHur THomson. 


A Psychologist Among the Saints. 
The Corruption of the Citizenship of the Working Man. |! 


Prof. HENRY JONES. 
Decadence and Civilisation. 
The Sikh Religion. 


Another Appeal to the English Gentleman. 


LONDON. 


The Religious Philosophy of William James. 


BISSETT PRATT. 
Revelation and Bible. 


The Characteristics of the Present Age. 


By L. P. Jacks. 


ry 


By W. C. D. and C. D. WHETHAM. 
By Rev. J. EstxiIn Carpenter, D.Litt. 


By the BisHop or 


By JAMES 


By Rev. P. T. Forsytu, M.A., D.D. 


By Prof. Frank THILLY, 


Super royal 8vo., 2s. 6d. net; 2s. 10d. post free. 
Annual Subscription, commencing with any number, 1 Os. post free. 





HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


Cloth, 
Z/= net. 


Of Modern Knowledge: A series of 
new and specially written books. 


Leather, 


=2/SG xnet. 


EDITORS: 
HERBERT ‘FISHER, M.A., F.B.A., Prof. GILBERT MURRAY, D.Litt., LL.D., F.BA. 
Prof. J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A. 
THIRD TEN VOLUMES (October 24). 


HISTORY OF THE PAPACY. 
Wm. BARRY. 


HISTORY OF OUR TIME, 1885-1911. | 


By G. P. Goocu, M.A., Author of 
“ English Democratic Ideas,” &e. 

THE EVOLUTION OF INDUSTRY. 
By D. H. MACGREGOR, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in the 
Universiy of Leeds. 

THE CIVILISATION OF CHINA. By 
Professor H. A. GILES, LL.D., 
fessor of Chinese at the University of 
Cambridge. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE: MODERN. | 


By GEORGE MAIR, M.A. 


By Dr. | 


| ASTRONOMY. 


Pro- | 


PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. By W. F. 
BARRETT, F.R.S., Professor of Physics, 
Royal College of Science, Dublin. 

THE DAWN OF HiSTORY. By J. L. 
MYRES, M.A.. F.S.A., Wykeham Pro- 
fessor of Ancient History, Oxford. 

PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH LAW. By 
W. M. GELDART, M.A.,B.C.L. Vinerian 
Professor of English Law at Oxford. 

By A. R. HINKS, M.A., 

Chief Assistant, Cambridge Obser- 


vatory. 

INTRODUCTION TO SCIENCE. By 
J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A., Regius 
Professor of Natural History, Aber- 
deen University (Editor). 





Send for Descriptive Pamphlet to the Publishers. 








WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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THE “R.T. S.” NEW LIST. 


A JOURNALIST IN THE HOLY LAND. 


By ARTHUR E. COPPING. With 20 Coloured Plates and 48 Sketches in the 
Text reproduced from Original Drawings by HAROLD COPPING. Demy 8vo., 
cloth gilt, 5s. net. 


THE CHINESE AT HOME : 


Or, the Man of Tong and His Land. By J. DYER BALL, LS.O., M.R.A.S. 
With Coloured Title-page and 7 Coloured and 16 Black and White Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo., cloth gilt, 5s. net. 


CONGO LIFE AND FOLK-LORE. 


By the at (i.) Life on the 
Congo. (ii.) Thirty -three ‘Native Sicsten is ‘told round fie lice Fires. With 
16 pages of Illustrations. Demy 8vo., cloth gilt, 5s. net. 


JHE DEVOTIONAL COMMENTARY. NEW VOLS. 


EXODUS. By the Rev. F. B. ——, B.A., D.D. Two vols. Vol L., 


chaps. i-xx, now ready, crown 8vo., 


EPHESIANS. By the Rev. Cuartes Brown, D.D. Crown 8vo., 


NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION. 


“The Religious Tract Society publish novels that may be safely admitted 
into the most select homes, and that are marked at the same time with 
a high standard of literary attainment.”— Scotsman. 


THE EMOTIONS OF MARTHA. by Constance Smeptey (Mrs. 
MAXWELL ARMFIELD). 6s. 


BRIDE LORRAINE. By Mrs. Minne Raz. 6s. 

THE MAN WITH A MESSAGE. By Dora Ber. 6s. 

HOPE IS KING. By Eruen Marsuaty. 6s. 

THE HIDDEN WAY. By Frorence Bone, Author of “A 


tose of York,” 6s. 








NEW ANNUAL GIF I -BOOKS. 


THE GIRLS’ OWN ANNUAL. 768 pp., cloth gilt, 8s. 

THE BOYS’ OWN ANNUAL. 832 pp., cloth gilt, 8s. 

THE SUNDAY AT HOME ANNUAL. 960 pp., cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 

THE EMPIRE ANNUAL FOR GIRLS. Edited by A. R. Buckianp, 
M.A. 384 pp., cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

THE EMRIRE ANNUAL FOR BOYS. [Edited by A. R. Bucktanp, 
M.A. 384 pp., cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


NEW STORIES FOR BO YS. 
SINCLAIR QF THE SCOUTS; or, With Bayonet and 
Barricade in West Africa. By J. CLAVERDON WOOD. 5s. 
MELTONIANS ALL! (Boys’ Library of Adventure and Heroism, No. 21). 
By F. COWLEY WHITEHOUSE. 3s, 6d. 


MIDDLETON’S TREASURE. (Boy’s Library of Adventure and 
Heroism, No. 22). By ERNEST PROTHEROE. 3s. 6d. 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 4, Bouverie Street, London, H.C. 
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Demy 8vo., 388 pp., and 64 Page Illustrations. Cloth 3/- net, postage 4d. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 


HELD JULY 4th to 8th, 1910. 


Containing all the Papers read on Science, Philosophy, and 
Theology, and an Account of the Proceedings. 


“The volume has a deep and varied interest for readers who wish to understand 
the bearing of Swedenborg’s teaching on the problems of science, philosophy, and 
religion most discussed to-day.”’—The Scotsman. 


LONDON: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1, BLOOMSBURY STREET. 


JAMES CLARKE & CO.’'S NEW BOOKS 


J. BRIERLEY’S NEW WORK. 
THE SECRET OF LIVING. By J. Brmrtey, Author of “ Life and 
the Ideal,” “Ourselves and the Universe,” &c. Large crown 8vo., cloth boards, 
gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 
NEW WORK BY J. WARSCHAUER, M.A., O.Phil. 
WHAT IS THE BIBLE? A Modern Survey. By Rev. J. 


WARSCHAUER, M.A., D.Phil., Author of “Jesus: Seven Questions,” * Problems 
of Immanence.” Large crown 8vo., cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. Gd. net. 


DAYS OF OLD, and other Sermons. By Rev. 5S. A. Tippre, 


Author of “ Sunday Mornings at Norwood.” Large crown 8vo., cloth boards, 
gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 

THE WISDOM OF GOD AND THE WORD OF GOD. 
By Rey. W. HARVEY-JELLIE, M.A., P.D. (Lond.), Dr. es Let (Paris). Large 
crown 8vo., cloth boards, gilt top. 3s. 6d. net. 

CHRIST OR CHAOS. A Reading of History. By E.%. 
WATSON (DEAS CROMARTY). Large crown 8vo., cloth boards, gilt top, 
3s. Gd. net. 

THOUGHTS FOR LIFE’S JOURNEY. By Grorcr MatHEson, 
D.D., LL.D., Author of “Messages of Hope,” “ Leaves for Quiet Hours.” 
Cheap Edition. Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

EVOLUTION, LIFE AND RELIGION: A Study. By Rev. 
EDWARD BRUCE KIRK, F.R.A.S., Membre de la Société Astronomique de 
France; David Elder Lecturer on Astronomy, Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Technical College. Cloth boards, 5s. net. 








Obtainable through all Booksellers, or by post direct from the Publishers. 


JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13 & 14, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


THE BULB BOOK 


Or Bulbous and Tuberous Plants for the Open Air, Stove, and Greenhouse, 


By JOHN WEATHERS. 


With numerous Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 15s. xe. 








Information regarding this large and important group of garden plants is so 
scattered and so difficult to obtain, that this work, containing 2s it does all the 
necessary information in one volume, will be found to prove an absolute economy 
to its purchasers. 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
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Some Important New Books. . 


THE RELIGION OF THE ANCIENT CELTS. 
By Canon J. A. MacCuttocg, D.D., author of several works on Folk- 
lore and Religion. “Nearly ready, 10/- net. 


COMMUNION WITH GOD: The Preparation before 
Christ and the Realisation in Him, 

By Darwett Srone, D.D., Principal of Pusey House, Oxford; and 

D. C. Simpson, M.A., St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. 4/- net. 


THE PHILOCALIA OF ORIGEN,. 
A Selection of Choice Passages from the Works by St. Gregory and 
St. Basil of Caesarea. Translated into English from the Text of 
Dr. Robinson by the Rev. Grorcr Lewis, M.A. 7/6 net. 


A DISCIPLE’S RELIGION. 
Sermons by Canon W. H. Horton, B.D., Peterborough. New Volume 
of “ The Scholar as Preacher” series. 4/6 net. [Nearly Ready. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERATURE 


OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By Rev. James Morrartt, B.D., D.D., author of ‘‘ The Historical New 
Testament,” &c. In the “ International Theologicat Library.” 12/- 
“Tt must for long be the only manual for English students, and the basis for all 
their work on the subject.”—Prof. JAMES DENNEY, D.D. 


———— T. & rz. CLARK, Simpkin, Heniiton: & Co., Ltd 





I CAN MAKE YOU 
A CONVINCING SPEAKER 


says GRENVILLE KLEISER (founder 

of the Public Speaking Club of Great Britain) 
He rids you of timidity—gives you confidence in 
yourself—develops your power ¢ and persons ality. Just 


give him fifteen minutes of your time daily—at home— 
and he will speedily teach you how to 


Make Public Speeches—Address Board and Other 
Meetings—Deliver After-Dinner Speeches—Propose 
Toasts—Tell Stories Entertainingly. 

If you can’t talk to the point, you can’t carry conviction—you can’t 
win. Do you want to be a winner in life? Then write ¢o-day. Let us 
tell you about this helpful Course avd prove its value. A post card will do. 


FUNK &® WAGNALLS CO. (Dept. Q.R.), Salisbury Sq., London, E.C. 
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— TheSp ectator 


A Weekly Review of POLITICS, pela THEOLOGY, and ART. 
EVERY SATURDAY, Price 6d.; by Post, 64d. 


“The Spectator” Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
Page, £12 12 0 and pro rata. 

Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half width), 5s. ; and 1s. a line for every 
additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 

** The Spectator t”’ Terms of Subscription. (Payable in advance.) 

early. Half-yearly. Quarterly. 

Including postage to any part of the United Kingdom .. a 8 6 .. £0144 3 .. £0 7 2 
Including postage to any of the British Colonies, America, 

France, Germany, India, China, Japan, &. .. im 6... 0M 8... 08 3 

“SPECTATOR,” Ltd., 1, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 








Two Books on the HOME RULE QUESTION 
that are necessary to Unionists. 


A LEAP IN THE DARK 


BEING A CRITICISM OF THE PRINCIPLES OF HOME 
RULE AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE BILL OF 1893. 
By A. V. DICEY, K.C., HON. D.C.L. 
Second Edition. Price 1/= net. 


IRISH AFFAIRS 6 THE 
HOME RULE QUESTION 


A COMPARISON OF THE ATTITUDE OF POLITI- 
CAL PARTIES TOWARDS IRISH PROBLEMS 


By PHILIP G. CAMBRAY 
With an Introduction by 
THE MARQUIS OF LONDONDERRY, K.G. 
Second, Revised Edition. Price 1 /= net. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


Tue BURLINGTON MAGAZINE 


Illustrated and Published Monthly, 2/6 net, post free 2/10. 


THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE is recognized as authoritative on questions of Art 
and Art History from the earliest times to the present day. Its contributors are the 
highest authorities on their respective subjects. Its illustrations are finer than any other 
Art Magazine, and the Magazine aims in its reviewing at being a complete guide to the 
Literature of the Fine Arts. 

A Specimen Copy will be sent to readers of 
‘*The Quarterly Review ’’ on receipt of six stamps. 








Annual Subscription (including Indices) Thirty-two Shillings, post free. Of all Booksellers, and of 
THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE, Ltd., 17, Old Burlington Street, W. 
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HOW TO BECOME A BARRISTER 


Without Interfering with Present Occupation. 





TUITION by Correspondence for 
= Provincial Students Speciality - 








Apply, stamped address: 
AUSTIN, 4, Harcourt Buildings, Inner Temple, London. 








THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Founded by JAMES KNOWLES. 


Of all Railway Bookstalls and Booksellers. 


London: SPOTTISWOODE & CO., Litd., 5, New Street Square, H.C, 


THE QUEEN. 


The Lady’s Newspaper 
and Court Chronicle. 


Unsurpassed for the Artistic Quality of its 
Illustrations and the universality of the 
subjects with which it deals. 


Leaders on topics of to-day. 

Society, its doings, entertainments, mar- 
riages, and Court Chronicle. 

Books of the Week and illustrated notices. 

A Serial Novel by a leading writer. 


PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY. PRICE SIXPENCE. 


‘THE FIELD, 


The Country Gentleman’s 
Newspaper. 


This paper is devoted entirely to the in- 
terests of Country Gentlemen, and is the 
Largest and most Influentiai Paper in Great 
Britain. The subjects are treated in the 
fullest manner by the first writers of the day. 

All the subjects are, where thought advis- 
able, carefully illustrated in the best manner 
possible. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 
PRICE SIXPENCE ; BY POST 64d. 


PUBLISHED BY HORACE COX, WINDSOR HOUSE, BREAM’S BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 
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Scribner's 








Magazine 








For OCTOBER. 


The first instalment of 


A. E. W. Mason’s 


THE TURNSTILE. 


A MODERN ST. GEORGE. 


The Growth of Organised 
Charity in the United States. 


THE GREATEST HORSE SHOW 
THE INTERNATIONAL of LONDON. 


GENERAL GRANT’S LETTERS 
. TO GENERAL BEALE . 


FRANZ LISZT. 


The Real and Legendary. 


Cleveland's Administrations 
3y JAMES FORD RHODES. 


IN THE 


NOVEMBER NUMBER. 


FOX AND DRAG HUNTING 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


An Impression of Coronation Week. 
By MARY KING WADDINGTON, 


THE PORT OF LONDON RIVER. 


GENERAL LEE AND THE CON- 
FEDERATE GOVERNMENT. 


Also many good short stories in 
both numbers. 





A Book for the Present Industrial 
Crisis. 


SYNDICALISM 
AND LABOUR. 


By 
Sir ARTHUR CLAY, Bart. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

* Our author’s conclusion takes the 
sanguine side, as does our own, but 
it is taken in full view of the most 
sinister phenomena; and it is in 
recognition of this clear-sightedness 
and thoroughly human and patriotic 
note that we take leave of a book 
which is profound in its thinking and 
brilliant in its setting forth.”—Pal/ 
Mall Gazette. 


THE CASE 
AGAINST 
FREE TRADE. 


By the Venerable Archdeacon 


W. CUNNINGHAM, D.D. 





With a Preface by the Right Hon. 
JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. 


2s. 6d. net. 


“Dr. Cunningham’s admirable 
little book, which is simple enough 
and cheap enough to commend it to 
a very wide circle of readers, goes to 
the root of existing conditions with a 
lucidity rarely found in the writings 
of economists.”—Zhe Times. 


JOHN MURRAY, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 





SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLERS’ LIST. 





JUST ISSUED. 





A Catalogue of . 


SPORTING BOOKS 


Messrs. Hatchard request the honour of a visit to inspect 
their extensive Collection of Second-hand & Rare Books. 


HATCHARDS, 187, PICCADILLY, LONDON,W. 





LUZAC & CO. 


46, Great Russell Street, 
LONDON, W.C. 


Contractors to H.M. Indian Government, 

Oficial Agents to the India Ojfjice, the Royal 

Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
the University of Chicago, &e., &e. 


Luzac & Co. make a. . 
SPECIALITY OF ORIENTAL LITERATURE, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

The Principles of Muhammadan _Juris- 
prudence according to the Hanafi, 
Maliki, Shafi'i and Nanbali Schools. 
By Abdur Rahim. 
pp. 443. 21s. net. 


Roy. 8vo., cloth, 


A. Lionel Isaacs, 


59, PICCADILLY, W. 
RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, & MSS. 


Speciality:—French Illustrated Books 
of the Highteenth Century, and Modern 
French Editions de Luae. 


*,* Gentlemen wishing to dispose of any of these 
will oblige by kindly reporting same to me. 


Telephone: Mayfair 4435. 





Books on Literary, Technical, Educa~- 
tional, Scientific, Medical, all other 
subjects and for all Exams. 


SECOND-HAND at HALF-PRICES 


NEW at 25 per cent. DISCOUNT. 
Catalogue 324 Post Free. 
State wants. Books sent on approval. 


W. & G. FOYLE, 


135, Charing Cross Road, LONDON, W.C, 














A HISTORY OF BRITISH WATER- 
COLOUR PAINTING. 


WITH A CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF 
THE PAINTERS, WITH DATES OF 
BIRTH AND DEATH AND BRIEF 
ACCOUNTS OF THEIR LIVES, ETC. 


By H. M. CUNDALL, I.S.0., F.S.A. 


With 58 Full-page Coloured Illustrations. 4to. 
21S. net. 


Arrangements have been made with Booksellers 
enabling them to offer special terms for'this work, 





FRANCIS 


EDWARDS, 


BOOKSELLER, 
83, High Street, Marylebone, LONDON, W. 
100,000 VOLUMES ALWAYS ON VIEW. 


Catalogues issued: 
ANTHROPOLOGY AND FOLK | BOOKS ON ART, COSTUME 


LORE. 24 pages. 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 52 
including old books on 


pages, 
America. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, &c. 
80 pages. 

GEOGRAPHICAL, ZOOLOGICAL 
AND ANTIQUARIAN PAPERS. 
64 pages. 
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— and the consequences 7 


Sperminum is the natural source of health and vital strength isolated ard 
purified from organic bases. In the form of the Essence, Spermin acts 
as a REVIVER of VITAL ENERGY, and so stimulates healthy body 

" juices, which resist disease and retard vital decline. NERVOUS 

BREAKDOWN, FATIGUE from OVERWORK, and MENTAL and 
PHYSICAL EXHAUSTION brought about by OVER-INDULGENCE 
in ATHLETICS will find a corrective in Poell’s Spermin Essence. 

It is of SPECIAL CURATIVE VALUE in all 
DISORDERS of the BLOOD, the NERVES, and 
the HEART. 
Sold in original bottles under the warranty of the ORGANO 
THERAPEUTIC INSTITUTE of Professor Von Porn & 

Sons, by all Chemists, at 8/6 per bottle. 
Address for free literature— 


A. & M. Zimmermann (Dept. C.), 


3,,Lloyd’s Avenue, London, E.C. 


A a <A 





2 TO BE PUBLISHED ON 
Why put up with a gritty pencil? 

Why use one that is always snapping? Trafalgar Day, October 21st. 
Why waste your time sharpening— 

sharpening — sharpening pencils that 
wear away quickly, and never retain 
their point for more than a minute? THE 
WHY do so—when 
you can get a long- : 
lasting,smooth-writ- avy eague 
ing Pencil without 

a single fault—the 


world-famed “ Koh- A | 
i-noor.” nnVva 
. 1 9 

( -|-N00I FOUNDED AND EDITED BY 


Perils ALAN H. BURGOYNE, MP. 


Fifth Year of Issue. 
4d. each, or 3/6 per dozen. 


In 17 degrees (and copy- 
| ing’—to suit every pencil WITH ILL USTRATIONS. 
purpose. Of Stationers, 
Artists’ Colourmen, &c., 
everywhere. List free from 
L. & C. Hardtmuth, Ltd., Demy 8vo. 
Koh-i-noor House, Kings- 
way, London. (Paris, 
Brussels, Dresden, Zurich, 


Milan, Vienna, NewYork). 4 Ss G6 d NET 
. ~ 
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Watermans 
ommabdera ack 


* Foun oun ntainPen 


The Spoon Feed 

in Waterman’s Ideal is unique. It regulates the flow of ink so 
that you get the EXACT amount required—never too much, never 
too little. This Spoon Feed has been imitated but —it has never been 
equalled, The difference puts Waterman’s Ideal in a class by itself. 
That the public recognize the superiority of the Waterman’s Ideal 
is shown by the fact that the sales now exceed a MILLION A 
YEAR. Remember you get the PERFECT feed ONLY in 
Waterman’s Ideal. 


Made in three styles—Regular, Safety,and ; from L. & C. HARDTMUTH, LTD., Koh-j- 
ag F hag lg ws ner gly | noor House, Kingsway, London. (New 
15 -, 17/6, 21/-5 and upwards. Of rosks 172 BRyrns ee Sar ; 

a 4 ce Soe York: 173 Broadway. Paris: 6 Rue de 
Safety and P -Filling Styles ‘6: i : ape 
ifety “ig Pump-Filling Styles, 12/6 and Hanovre. 3russels: 14 Rue Pont Neuf. 


s. (With Clip-cap, 1/+ extra.) In nc s E : a 
and Gold for Presentation. of Vienna: 1, Franzensring 29. Milan: Via 
Stationers, Jewellers, &c. 300klet free Bossi4. Zurich: Léwenstrasse 23). 


NOW READY. 








A NEW EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


A Handbook for Travellers in 
India, Burma, and Ceylon. 


With numerous Maps and Plans. 20s, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


=== DUSTLESS ROOMS =, 


For the Effective and Economic LAYING of Dust and DIRT, not only DURING 
EACH SWEEPING, but also THROUGHOUT ALL THE INTERVENING PERIODS— 
which is of greater hygienic importance— 


USE Registered Name 
suggested by 
FLOOR-HYGIENE) 


On all School, Laboratory, Library, "Museum, Office, &c., Floors and Linoleums. 
In Schools—Very EARLY in EACH VACATION for best results. 
Not more than three times a year, as each application lays the dust for two to 
twelve months, according to wear. Not Sticky—no scrubbing (unless preferred)—the 

ordinary daily dry sweeping alone required, without sprinkling of any kind. 
Send for particulars, Medical Reports, and Testimonials, to the Sole Manufacturers : 
THE “ DUST-ALLAYER ” CO., 165, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 
Contractors to Admiralty, War Office, H.M. Office of Works, d&c. 
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MANY BLAME THEIR 
FOUNTAIN PEN WHEN 
THE INK IS AT FAULT! 


Common inks clog fountain pens. The best ink only 
should always be used. It costs no more, and is certainly 
free from sediment, richer in colour, and is permanent. 


THE BEST INK IS 


“SWAN” INK 


20 ially made for ‘‘Swan’’ Fountpens—equally good for any 
Sold by all ens. 6d.and1/- with filler. Postage and packing, 5d. extra, 


Stationers. | MABIE, TODD & CO., LONDON. 





N.B.—Don’t use Stylo Ink in Fountain Pens. Use “Cygnet” Ink in Stylos. 





Now Ready. Vols. V.-VI. (completing the work) —1834-=1852, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A LONG LIFE 


By LORD BROUGHTON 


(JOHN CAM HOBHOUSE). 
Edited by his Daughter, LADY DORCHESTER. 


2 Vols. With Portraits. 245. net. 


Vols, I. and II.—1786-1823. 24s. net. Vols. III, and I1V.— 
1823-1834, 24s. net. Already published, 


This final instalment of the Memoirs of Lord Broughton is in 
many respects the most interesting of all. The record increases in 
importance as it approaches more nearly to the present time, and 
these volumes are specially attractive on account ofthe information 
they contain about the early years of Queen Victoria and about the 
young Queen herself with whom Sir J. Hobhouse was brought 
into close contact. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
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Why not have a Piano 
that You can Play? 


Your wife and children can play on the Pianola 
Piano just as they play on the Piano which is 
already in your home. 


They have a degree of hand-playing ability 
which you, perhaps, have not the time to acquire. 


So why not exchange your piano for one which 
is as useful to you as it is to them? 


There are three pianos which contain the 
Pianola—the Steinway, Weber, and Steck. 

So when you get a Pianola Piano your family 
have a better piano to play on by hand, and the 
instrument is available to you by- means of the 
Pianola which it contains. 

Is it not worth while thinking about? You 
can always call at A®olian Hall and try the Pianola 
Piano for yourself. 

Full particulars will be sent if you write for Catalogue “ Q.R.” 


rromenr, ‘The Orchestrelle Company, ge"""r, 


1355-6-7, New Bond Street, London, W. 


HAM.THE CERMAN EMPEROR And at Paris, Berlin, New York, Melbourne, Sydney, & 




















[Face end of matter. 
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TO ALL LOVERS OF MUSIC. 


MR. MURRAY’S MUSICAL SERIES 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net each. 
NEW VOLUME. JUST OUT. 
SOME FORERUNNERS OF ITALIAN OPERA. 
By W. J. HENDERSON. 


The purpose of this vulume is to offer to the English reader a short study of the lyric drama 
in Italy prior to the birth of Opera, and to note in its history the growth of the artistic elements 
and influences which finally led the Florentine reformers to resort to the ancient medium for 


expression. 
Other Works by W. J. HENDERSON. 


NOW MUSIC DEVELOPED. 


A Critical and Explanatory Account of 
the Growth of Modern Music. 


THE ART OF THE SINCER. 
Practical Hints about Vocal Technique 
and Style. 


HOW TO LISTEN TO MUSIC. 
Hints and Suggestions to Untaught Lovers 
of the Art. By H. E. KREHBIEL. 
With Illustrations. 


| WHAT IS GOOD MUSIC? 


Suggestions to persons desiring to culti- 
vate a taste in musical art. 


THE ORCHESTRA AND ORCHES- 


| TRAL MUSIC. 


With Portraits and Illustiations. 


MUSIC : How it came to be wiat it is. 
By HANNAH SMITH. With Iillus- 


trations. 


SONGS AND SONG WRITERS. 


THE PIANOFORTE AND ITS MUSIC. 
By H. E. KREHBIEL. With Portraits 
and IIustrations, 


CHOIRS AND CHORAL MUSIC. 
By ARTHUR MEES, With Po:traits. 
SUCCESS IN MUSIC AND HOW IT IS WON. 
By HENRY T. FINCK. 


With a Chapter on Tempo Rubato by IGnNace JAN PADEREWSKI. 


3y HENRY T. FINCK. With Portraits, 


THE OPERA, PAST AND PRESENT. 
An Historical Sketch. By WILLIAM 
FOSTER APTHORP. 


7s. 6d, net. 








In One Vol. (1,040 pages). Medium 8vo., 21s. net. 


Murray's Dictionary of 
Christian Biography and 
Literature 


to the end of the 6th Century A.D., with an 
Account of the Principal Sects and Heresies. 
Edited by tte Very Rev. HENRY WACE, D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury, and the Rev. WILLIAM C. PIERCY, 


Dean and Chaplain of Whitelands College. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
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HE State takes its taxes, our municipal masters 
mulct us of rates; but the Hospitals and other 
Institutions which voluntarily serve the community 
must depend on the kindness of heart and pocket of 
their benefactors—the already taxed and _be-rated. 
There are no sweet powers of compulsion for them. 
Yet they needs must exist, their work cannot be 
dispensed with; and daily, yearly, the stress of 
serving and doing grows greater. It is more and more 
incumbent on the religious-minded and the generous 
not to forget the moral obligations which cannot be 
urged by means of an official demand-note. The 
poor, the sick, the unfortunate are always with us. 
The following pages give names and details of eight 
beneficent Institutions, well-administered, economi- 


cally managed, which urgently need support. 





Index to Charities subjoined to the A ppeal :— 


Church of England Waifs and Strays Society 

Dr. Barnardo's Homes 

Hospital for Sick Children ... 

Orphan Working School and: Alexandra Orphanage 

Queen Charlotte’s Lying-in Hospital 

Royal Alfred Aged Merchant Seamen's Institution 

Shipwrecked Fishermen and Mariners’ Royal Benevolent Society 


Society for Relief of Distressed Jews 
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Patrons— 





H.M. THE KING 


Dr. Barnardo’s H 
: Barnardo’s Homes 
trast H.M. THE QUEEN 
on -| H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA 
: President— 
/ THE DUKE OF SOMERSET 
74,591 CHILDREN RESCUED 
9,400 ALWAYS IN RESIDENCE 
800 UNDER TECHNICAL 
TRAINING 
300 IN TRAINING FOR THE 
NAVY & MERCANTILE MARINE 





Help always needed for 
the Food Bill Fund 


23,535 EMIGRATED: 98% ARE 
SUCCESSFUL 


«*« Cheques payable— DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES,” may be sent to 
the President, THE DUKE OF SOMERSET, or to the Hon. Director, 
WILLIAM BAKER, Esq., M.A., LL.B. 


Head Offices :—18 to 26, Stepney Causeway, London, E. 
CLAUDE WRIGHT, General Secretary. 


























- HOSPITAL ror SICK CHILDREN 


GREAT ORMOND STREET, W.C. 


President : - - THE DUKE OF FIFE, K.T. 
Chairman - - - ARTHUR LUCAS, ESQ. 


Over 3,000 In-Patients treated yearl 
30,000 Out-Patients pert 





An Almoner interviews Out-Patients to check abuse and help 
those who require assistance other than medical. 


PLEASE HELP TO DEFRAY INCREASED EXPENSES. 
STEWART JOHNSON, Secretary. 
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500 CHILDREN 


all FATHERLESS — many of them also MOTHER- 
LESS—are being provided with a HOME, educated, 
trained and taught to become upright and useful 
men and women, by the ORPHAN WORKING 
SCHOOL AND ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE, at 
Maitiand Park, Haverstock Hill. 


This good work, which has been carried on for 


Over 150 Years, 


greatly needs your generous help. The Charity 
relies for its support entirely upon voluntary 
contributions. Donations and Annual! Subscrip- 
tions will be thankfully received by the Secretary. 





Under the Patronage of 
H.M. THE KING and H.M. THE QUEEN. 
Treasurer—Sir HORACE BROOKS MARSHALL, M.A.,LL.D., Ald. 
Bankers—LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, Princes Street, E.C. 
Secretary—ALEXANDER GRANT. 
Offices—73, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.c. 





QUEEN CHARLOTTE'S LYING-IN HOSPITAL 


MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
Founded 1752. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1885. 


(HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
( HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


President—THE VISCOUNT PORTMAN. 
Treasurer—ALFRED C. DE ROTHSCHILD, Esog., C.V.O. 
Chairman—SIR SAMUEL SCOTT, Bart., M.P. 


“Patrons 


OBJECTS OF THE CHARITY. 


1. To provide an Asylum for the delivery of Poor Married Women; and also of Deserving 
Unmarried Women with their first child. 

2. To provide skilled Midwives to attend poor Married Women in their Confinements at their 
own homes. 

3. The Training of Medical Pupils, Midwives for the Poor, and Monthly Nurses. 

Since the foundation of the Hospital 180,000 poor women have been relieved. 
last year 1,775 Patients were received into the Hospital, and 2,449 were attended and 
nursed at their own Homes. 

Annual expenditure of the Charity £'7,000; Reliable Income, £4,000 only. 

An Annual Subscription o1 £3 3s., or a Donation of £31 10s., entitles the Contributor to 
recommend One In-patient and Three Out-patients yearly, and qualifies for election as Governor. 

Contributions will be gratefully received by the Bankers, Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph & Co., 


43 Charing Cross, S.W. or by 
ARTHUR WATTS, Secretary, 
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Help for Aged Seamen 


An Appeal from 
OUR SAILOR KING. 


‘*‘I wish to urge the very 
strong claim which this 


Charity has uponus .. .” 
—Dinner Festival, 1899. 


WILL YOU RESPOND 





ROYAL ALFRED AGED MERCHANT SEAMEN’ S INST. 


Established 1867. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Treasurer; COL. ROBERT WILLIAMS, M.P. 
Head Office: 58 FENCHURCH ST. E.C. Secretary: J. BAILEY WALKER. 
































“tw SHIPWRECKED [252 
Fishermen M ARI N ERS’ 
eensvorent SOCIETY 


FOUNDED IN 1839. 

















The Wrecked Sailor, Fisherman, etc., 
are instantly cared for on the spot and 
sent home; the Widow, Orphan, etc., 
of the drowned immediately sought out 
and succoured. All Seafarers, under 
Provident section, are directly encouraged 
in self-help. 


CONTRIBUTIONS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—Tue Ricut Hon. Toe EARL CADOGAN, K.G. 
Chairman—ADMIRAL W. F. S. MANN. 
Secretary— 


G. E. MAUDE, Esgq., 26 SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 
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SOCIETY FOR ‘RELIEF 
DISTRESSED JEWS 


(SYRIAN COLONIZATION FUND). 





The Jews in Russia have no security for life—and thousands seek 
shelter in Palestine where, though destitute, they are safe. Over 
2,000 come in annually. 

This Society gives Relief in Food and Clothes to 1,500 families 
of the sick and feeble, and work at Abraham’s Vineyard to men 
and boys in various industries. 


FUNDS NEEDED 


that more may be helped ‘in token of Christian Sympathy.’ 
The Gift of Drinking Water is warmly appreciated by the Jews. 


DONATIONS RECEIVED by :— 


F. A. BEVAN, Esq., J.P., D.L., President and Hon. Treasurer, 
54, _LomBarb Srreet, E.C. 


Messrs. DRUMMOND, Bankers, 49, CHarinG Cross, S.W. 
E. A, FINN, Secretary, 117, Victoria STREET, S.W. (late 41, Parliament Street). 














A NATIONAL WORK. 





Church of England 


WAIFS AND STRAYS 


Society. 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
Patron of the Children’s Union: H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Over 16,200 Children have been rescued; over 4,200 now being 
cared for, boarded out and in the 112 Homes, ‘which include 3 Farm, 
5 Cripples’ and 2 Emigration Homes in Canada. 


HELP SPECIALLY NEEDED 


to reduce the deficit of over £2,000 on the General Fund. 


LEGACIES and DONATIONS gratefully received by the 
Secretary, Rev. E. de M. Rudolf, Old Town Hall, Kennington, 
London, S.E. insite - 

LONDON AND SOUTH WESTERN BANK, LTp., Kennington Road Branch. 

















MR. MURRAY’S 
QUARTERLY LIST 
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THE SHIP ADOPTED AS HIS EMBLEM BY LIEUT. JOHN MURRAY 
WHEN HE SOLD HIS COMMISSION AND FOUNDED THE BUSINESS 
IN 1768. 


504 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 











THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 


No. 429. OCTOBER, 1911. 6s. 


. TeN YEARS OF THE AUSTRALIAN COMMON- 
WEALTH, 

. Git Bias. By Morton FULLERTON. 

. Tue Rear GamBetta. By the ABBE DIMNET. 

. Terracina. By Prof. James Sutty. 

. THE MakinG oF ScoTLANpD. By the Rev. 
A. J. CAMPBELL. 


. THe GrRowTH oF MyTHoLocicaL Srupy. 
By Satomon REINACH. 


7. British DipLoMAcy AND TRADE. By P. F, 
MarrTIN. 

8. SUBMARINES, DEFENSIVE AND OFFENSIVE. 

9, THE PorTRY OF WILLIAM Morris. By 
Percy Lussock. 

10, THE ENGLISH BisLe. By G. C. MacauLay. 

11. Enciish CuurcuH Law anv Divorce. 

12. THE INSURANCE BILL; wiTH A NOTE ON 
Hosritats by A. W. WEst. 


. THE RECENT STRIKES. 





SCIENCE PROGRESS 


IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SCIENTIFIC WORK AND THOUGHT 


Edited by H. E. ARMSTRONG, Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S., 
and J. BRETLAND FARMER, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. 
OCTOBER. Illustrated. 5s. net. 





BULLETIN OF THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE 


Commencing from the January, 1912 issue, the Bulletin will be published 
by Mr. Murray on behalf of the Imperial Institute. It will be greatly enlarged, 
and the subscription charge will be 10/- per annum or 11/- post free; single 


copies 2/6 or 2/9 post free. 


For other Periodicals see p. 46. 


Copies of Mr. Murray's General Catalogue and Lists of 
Theological and other Works may be obtained through any 
Bookseller, or will be sent direct, post free, on application. 





50* ALBEMARLE STREET, 


Telegrams: “GUIDEBOOK, LONDON.” w 


Telephone: 738 MAYFAIR, October, 1911. 
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ParRT I.—FORTHCOMING WORKS pp. 1—28. 


IIL.—RECENT PUBLICATIONS ,, 29—48. 





THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE 
LIFE OF BENJAMIN DISRAELITI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. 


BY W. F. MONYPENNY. 
Will be ready early in 1912. 


In 4 or 5 Volumes. With Portraits and Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo. 12s. net each Volume. 
[Vol. I—1804-1837, now ready. 


“We congratulate Mr. Monypenny upon the first instalment of his Life of 
Disraeli. If he maintains, in the succeeding volumes, the very high level which he 
has reached in the first, as we have no doubt he will, his work is certain to be 
adequate and worthy of its great theme. . . . Mr. Monypenny lets the subject 
of his biography speak for himself wherever possible, and as a rule only intervenes 
to keep the thread of the narrative and to elucidate. . . . The result is an 
altogether fascinating book.”—Spectator. 


New York: THE MAcMILLAN Co. 





4 Mr. Murray’s Forthcoming Works. 





THE MAKING OF WESTERN EUROPE. 


BEING AN ATTEMPT TO TRACE THE FORTUNES OF 
THE CHILDREN OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


BY C. R. L. FLETCHER, 


Formerly Fellow of All Souls and Magdalen Colleges, Oxford; 
Author of “ An Introductory History of England,” etc. 


With Maps. Demy 8vo. 


CONTENTS :—CHAPTER I—THE DISINTEGRATION OF THE EMPIRE AND 
THE INFANCY OF THE CHURCH. II—THE CHURCH VICTORIOUS AND THE 
BARBARIAN INVASIONS. III—THE FATE OF ITALY: THE GOTHS TO THE 
FrRonT. IV—THE EMPIRE NOT DEAD YET. V—THE NEw NaTions. VI— 
ISLAM AND CHRISTENDOM. VII—CHARLES THE GREAT. VIII—THE CHILDREN 
STILL CLINGING TOGETHER. IX—THE SNAPPING OF THE BONDs. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF A LONG LIFE. 


BY LORD BROUGHTON (JOHN CAM HOBHOUSE). 
Edited by his Daughter, LADY DORCHESTER. 


VOLS. V—VI (completing the work)—1834-1852. 24s. net. 
With Portraits. 


VOLS. I and II—1786-1823. 24s. net. 
VOLS. III and IV—1823-1834. 24s. net. hy ee 


This final instalment of the Memoirs of Lord Broughton is in many respects the 
most interesting of all. The record increases in importance as it approaches more 
nearly to the present time, and these volumes are specially attractive on account of 
the information they contain about the early years of Queen Victoria and about 
the young Queen herself with whom Sir J. Hobhouse was brought into close 


contact. 
New York: CHARLES ScRIBNER’s SONS. 





LIFE OF PARACELSUS 
(THEOPHRASTUS VON HOHENHEIM, 1493—1541). 


By the late Miss ANNA M. STODDART, 
Editor of ‘The Life of Isabella Bird (Mrs. Bishop).” 


With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. [Just out. 


This book—the last proofs of which were revised by the author just before her 
lamented death—aims at a vindication of the fame and character of its subject, the 
greatest genius of the German Renascence, the evidence being drawn from the 
valuable critical researches of the latest German Paracelsian scholars, as well as 
from his own writings. Although the work is a biographical narrative intended for 
popular reading, every detail is based upon authentic sources, and it will show how 
far ahead of his generation, in scientific investigation, Paracelsus was. Some of 
the most recent discoveries were anticipated by Paracelsus, whose name is familiar 
to many through the writings of Robert Browning. The book is illustrated with 
reproductions of portraits taken in his youth, manhood and old age. 





Mr. Murray’s Forthcoming Works. 





THE 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF MARTIN LUTHER 
By Dr. PRESERVED SMITH. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. [Just out. 


The story of Luther’s epoch-making career told with both fulness and vigour, 
with fine historical grasp, and with an unusual biographic insight. Within the last 
score of years a large amount of new material bearing upon Luther and his career 
has come to light in the libraries of Europe, and upon this Dr. Smith, who has 
given many years to the study of his subject, both at home and abroad, has freely 
drawn. There have been many lives of Martin Luther, but this thoroughly sound, 
scholarly and interesting book will take its place among the best. 

Boston (Mass.): HouGHTon MIFFLIN Co. 





THE BIRTH OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH: 
GREGORY THE POPE AND AUGUSTINE THE ARCHBISHOP. 
By Sir HENRY H. HOWORTH, K.C.I.E. 
With Illustrations, Maps and Tables. Demy 8vo. 


The many published accounts of St. Gregory and St. Augustine have, for the 
most part, been written for polemical reasons, in consequence of which history has 
been often sacrificed to theology. They have further treated the two famous men 
separately from each other. They cannot, in fact, be separated without injustice to 
the subject. The author of this book has treated the two lives as closely intertwined 
and as supplementing each other, and, it is hoped, has done so without bias, theo- 
logical or political. It is absolutely necessary, if we are to know what kind of 
Christianity was brought to England by Augustine, that we should study the life and 
work of Gregory in greater detail than has generally been thought necessary by 
the biographers of Augustine. Nor can Gregory’s own career be understood without 
testing it by such an experiment as the English mission. The author further feels 
that it is not possible to treat the history of England at any part of its progress with- 
out continual reference to the drama that was being enacted in other parts of Europe 
at the same time. He has therefore endeavoured to condense a rational account of 
European politics, ecclesiastical and civil, as a background to that of the past begin- 
nings of the English Church and the biographies of the two great Apostles. The 
work has been drawn from the original sources which, so far as he knows, have been 
completely ransacked, so as to make the work complete. A number of important 
corrections of current views and a quantity of new matter and new deductions have 
been made in it. 





RIFLE, ROD AND SPEAR IN THE EAST. 


BEING SPORTING REMINISCENCES IN INDIA, PERSIA AND ELSEWHERE. 
By Sir EDWARD DURAND, Bart., C.B. 
Demy 8vo. With Illustrations. 

This book, written in a light, almost conversational vein, presents a series of 
glimpses of past sporting experiences in a novel and invariably interesting form, 
whilst sketches by the author add local colour in illustration of the letterpress. Its 
inception was owing to the repeated request of the author’s sons to “tell us a 
shooting story.” 





6 Mr. Murray’s Forthcoming Works. 





THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. 


By Monsignor LOUIS DUCHESNE. 


Director of the French School at Rome and Member of the French Academy. 
VOL, II. Demy 8vo. Qs. net. 


The second volume of the English translation of this work by the greatest’ of 
living Ecclesiastical historians unravels the tangled story of parties and controversies 
in the Fourth century. Monsignor Duchesne has the gift of making persons and 
situations live again and the Great Persecution, the Councils of Nicza and 
Ephesus, the figures of Athanasius, Ambrose, Hilary of Poitiers, Priscillian, 
Jerome, Basil, Pacomius and the Monks of Egypt, or again the Meletian schism 
and the schism at Antioch, or the conflicts at Rome between Pope Damasus 
and Ursinus are described with extraordinary vividness. And side by side with 
this the gradual process of development of the creed is very lucidly and carefully 
traced. New York: Lonomans, GREEN & Co. 





LIFE OF 
EDWARD, FIRST EARL OF SANDWICH, 
1625—1672. 


FROM HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED DOCUMENTS PRESERVED AT HINCHINGBROKE 
BY F. R. HARRIS. 
With many Portraits and Illustrations. 


The valuable collection of historical documents and correspondence at 
Hinchingbroke has never been published or drawn upon before. They show what 
an important part was played by the first Earl of Sandwich, not only in the Civil 
War, but more especially in the restoration of Charles II, in which event his 
influence was second only to that of Monk, Duke of Albemarle. He is frequently 
referred to in Carlyle’s letters and speeches of Cromwell—and still more often 
in Pepys’ diary, but comparatively little has been known of his personality and 
political influence. 


JOURNALS OF LADY SHELLEY, 1787-1893. 


Edited by her Grandson, RICHARD EDGCUMBE, 
Author of ‘‘ Byron: The Last Phase." 

These diaries, which have recently been discovered, cover a wide ground, and 
deal with political, artistic and social matters in the early days of the last century. 
Lady Shelley, who must have been a most fascinating woman, saw the best of society 
in its most exclusive days. She was in Paris a month after Waterloo and took 
part in all the festivities of that exciting period. She was a very intimate friend 
of the Duke of Wellington, and also of Lord Castlereagh and Metternich. She 
was admitted to the friendship of the Empress Marie Louise, and the Duke and 
Duchess de Berri. She records interesting anecdotes of the prim Duchesse 
d’Augouléme, of Fouché, and of Marshal Ney. She travelled in Italy in the days 
of bad roads and rickerty coaches; and saw Venice under Austrian rule. Lady 
Shelley was an intimate friend of Sir Walter Scott, whom she visited at Abbotsford, 
and also of Sir Robert Peel. Her husband, a keen sportsman, and twice won the 
Derby, had the unique experience of making an ascent of Mount Blanc with De 
Saussure. Lady Shelley has much to say about Shelley, Byron and Mr. Leigh. 
Her diaries were not writtez for publication, but as records of impressions. These 
have now the greatest possible value to the student of pre-Victorian days. 
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THREE GENERATIONS. 
THE STORY OF A MIDDLE CLASS SCOTTISH FAMILY. 
BY HENRIETTA KEDDIE (SARAH TYTLER). 
Demy 8vo. 


Some years ago the reminiscences of a Highland lady attracted very widespread 
interest, and the volume containing them went through several editions. Miss 
Keddie’s is a corresponding work recording, not less faithfully and minutely, a 
somewhat different stratum of society in the 19th century in Fife, and concludes 
with the author’s recollections of a large number of distinguished English and 
Scottish men and women with whom she has been associated. 


THE PILGRIMS’ WAY 


FROM WINCHESTER TO CANTERBURY. 
BY JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Ady), 


Author of “Isabella D’Este,’’ ‘‘The Painters of Florence,"’ etc., etc. 





NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


With Illustrations from Drawings, in line and colour, specially made for 
this work by A. H. HALLAM MURRAY. 


Square Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


This is a description of the ancient road still known as The Pilgrims’ Way, 
along which Pilgrims to the shrine of St. Thomas travelled from Winchester to 
Canterbury. The text is illustrated with numerous plates in colour and black and 
white, from drawings by Mr. Hallam Murray, which give the reader a good idea 
of the beautiful scenery, picturesque houses and other antiquities along the old 


road. 





THE GENTLE ART. 


SOME SKETCHES AND STUDIES. 
BY HENRY LAMOND, 


Secretary of the Loch Lomond Angling Improvement Association. 
With Illustrations. Large Crown 8vo. 


Anglers will find from this volume that it is still possible to treat of their 
fascinating sport in a fresh and original manner. The hackneyed questions of how 
to fish ; where to fish; and with what to fish, hardly receive any answer, yet the 
sketches are replete with thoughtful suggestion and the descriptive passages are 
instinct with that feeling for natural fact which characterises the work of the best 
angling writers. The more serious studies are timely in their treatment of subjects 
which are at present engrossing the angling world in Scotland. No more complete 
treatise on the law of Trout fishing has ever appeared, and such questions as the 
sale of Trout, a size limit for Trout, and the evils of poaching, receive practical 
consideration. Similarly, the law of Salmon and Sea-Trout fishing is exhaustively 
treated in its relation to the interests of the angler, and the life history of these fish 
is traced inits practical bearing and summarised in an illuminative chapter concerning 
definitions. 
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GUN RUNNING AND THE N.W. FRONTIER. 


By the Hon. ARNOLD KEPPEL. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


This work aims at bringing out more clearly the vital importance of the 
suppression of gun running in the Persian Gulf to the preservation of tranquillity 
on the North-West frontier of India. In England it is not generally realised what 
an integral part of frontier policy is this suppression of gun running, the interest of 
the public in which has been chiefly traceable to the adventurous nature of the 
undertaking, rather than to any effect it may ultimately have on the peace of the 
border. During a three months’ stay in the North-West Frontier Province the 
author had a good opportunity of hearing frontier questions discussed, and later 
was fortunate in accompanying the Mekran Field Force in the capacity of special 
correspondent of The Times, traversing, so to speak, the happy hunting grounds of 
the gun runners. An attempt has also been made to elucidate the policy of the 
Ameer, of which little is known for certain, and most must be inferred from the 


attitude of that monarch during the last few years. 





A NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


MEMOIRS OF A HIGHLAND LADY. 
BY LADY STRACHEY, 


With Iliustrations. Large Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


The original edition of the ‘‘ Memoirs of a Highland Lady ” being now out of 
print, it has been thought well to meet the continuous demands for it with a new 
and cheaper edition. This involves the necessity of curtailing to some extent the 
original memoirs, which has been effected mainly by the omission of the journey to 
Holland and the greater part of the Indian reminiscences. It has been the aim of 
the Editor to leave unimpared that fulness of detail which in its acute observation 
and delightful vivacity has made of these memoirs so vivid arepresentation of family 
and social life in Scotland and England during the early nineteenth century. 





CHILDREN AND THE LAW. 


BY W. H. STUART GARNETT. 
With an Introduction by the Rt. Hon. WALTER RUNCIMAN, M.P., 


President of the Board of Education, 
Crown 8vo. 


This isa survey of the law relating to children and particularly to the children of 
the poor. This branch of law has of recent years become so voluminous and com- 
plex, and the number of persons interested in its administration has so greatly 
increased that some such work has become a necessity. It is designed to answer 
those legal circumstances which are constantly presented to teachers, school 
managers, members of local education authorities and care committees, and all those 
engaged in philanthropic work among children and their parents. 

The large number of authorities cited should render it a useful manual to the 


legal profession as well as to laymen. 
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LIFE OF THE 
RIGHT HONBLE. SIR CHARLES DILKE. 


FROM DIARIES AND PAPERS IN THE POSSESSION OF THE FAMILY. 
Edited by his Literary Executrix, Miss GERTRUDE TUCKWELL. 
Demy 8vo, 





THE ‘‘QUESTIONS OF THE DAY” SERIES. 


UNIVERSITIES AND NATIONAL LIFE. 
BY VISCOUNT HALDANE OF CLOAN. 
SECOND EDITION, with an Added Chapter, entitled— 
GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY: A STUDY IN NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS, 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. [Just out. 


EAST AND WEST. 


BASED ON THE ADDRESS DELIVERED TO THE STUDENTS OF THE sUNIVERSITY 
OF GLASGOW, 
BY EARL CURZON OF KEDLESTON, 
Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow. 
Crown 8vo 





THE CASE AGAINST TARIFF REFORM. 


AN ANSWER TO Dr. CUNNINGHAM'S BOOK 
“THE CASE AGAINST FREE TRADE.” 


BY E. ENEVER TODD. 
Crown 8vo. 


This book is intended not merely as a reply to Archdeacon Cunningham’s 
volume, “The Case Against Free Trade,” in the same series, but as a general state- 
ment of the practical value of Free Trade and of the failure of Protection under 
modern conditions of fierce international competition. Economic theorems are 
dealt with as subservient to the actual facts of trade and to Imperial Policy. Atten- 
tion is drawn to the unhistorical myths that have grown up during eight years of 
acute controversy regarding the origin of Free Trade and the growth of competition 
during the last generation. New material is presented, by drawing on the less 
widely known but more important British and foreign sources of information, for 
the study of the change of conditions which is supposed to have made Free Trade 
obsolete, of the stagnation of the population of France, the real tests of industrial 
progress, Great Britain’s control of food supplies and raw materials for the future, 
the temporary rejection of reciprocity, the demand for Protection in India, the 
assumed surplus of labour in Great Britain, and the conditions essential to a rise 
in wages. Inquiry is made into the attitude of those who believe themselves to be 
Tariff Reformers because they are Free Traders, and general politics, except in so 
far as they affect the fiscal issue, are left severely alone. 


For other Volumes in this Series see page 34. 
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RAMBLES IN THE PYRENEES 


AND THE ADJACENT DISTRICTS—GASCONY, PAYS DE FOIX AND 
ROUSILLON. 


BY F. HAMILTON JACKSON, R.B.A., 
Author of ‘The Shores of the Adriatic." 


With numerous Illustrations. 


The speciality of this book will be the description of many places little known 
to the English traveller, some of which indeed will be probably unknown to him 
even by name. It will concern itself specially with the earlier architecture and 
scenery of the districts, though the character of the people, their costume, and the 
many picturesque historical incidents which have occurred in a portion of the 
country so frequently fought over and with such mingled ethnical peculiarities will 
form part of the interest. 

It will be fully illustrated with drawings by the author and photographs 
specially taken, with the addition of a good many plans of important or unfamiliar 
buildings—and will, in short, follow the main lines of the author's former volumes 
on the Shores of the Adriatic, with which it will be uniform. 





FILIUS HOMINIS. 


A LATIN ESSAY 
By the Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP OF NORWICH. 
With an English Translation. Crown 8vo. ls. 6d. net. 





LIFE OF THE MARQUESS OF RIPON. 


Edited by LUCIEN WOLF. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


THE IDEALS OF INDIAN ART. 
BY E. B. HAVELL, C.LE., 
Formerly Principal of the Government School of Art and Keeper of the Art Gallery, Calcutta ; 
Author of “‘ Indian Sculpture and Painting,’’ “‘ Benares, the Sacred City," etc. 


With Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 15s. net. [Just out. 





In this work the author of ‘‘ Indian Sculpture and Painting ’’ gives a compre- 
hensive analysis of Indian esthetic ideals, and emphasises the importance of the 
influence of Indian thought in the evolution of Asiatic art, a point which Western 
students of Chinese and Japanese art have generally minimised. He protests 
strongly against the depreciation and misrepresentation of Indian art which at 
present obtains official sanction in our National Museums, and, treating it as an 
intimate revelation of Indian life and thought, insists that, as such, it demands the 
most careful and sympathetic study of those who are entrusted with the administra- 
tion of our Indian Empire. The central ideas of Indian religious belief, as revealed 
in its great sculptured monuments, are clearly explained. The book, illustrated 
with the finest examples of Buddhist and Hindu sculpture from the time of 
Asoka down to the XVth century, will be an indispensable guide to the student of 
Indian art and to all who wish to gain an understanding of Indian ideals, 
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CAMPAIGNS ON THE NORTH-WEST 
FRONTIER OF INDIA. 
By Captain H. L. NEVILL, R.F.A., D.S.O. 


With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


This is the first attempt to write a continuous and co-ordinate account of the 
various campaigns, small and great, which have proved necessary to the protection 
and maintenance of the Indian frontier. The record is not only of great value to 
military and political students, but is full of incident and interest likely to attract 


the general reader. 
SHSSSOSSSOSOOSOOOOOS 


THE PLUTUS OF ARISTOPHANES. 


TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE. 
By the Right Hon. LORD JUSTICE KENNEDY. 


Square Crown 8vo. 





THE GENUS ROSA. 


BY ELLEN WILLMOTT, F.L.S. 
Drawings by ALFRED PARSONS, R.A. 


With 128 Coloured Plates and 56 Drawings of Fruits in Black and White. 
Crown Folio. In not less than 20 and not more than 24 Monthly Parts. 
£1 1s. net each Part (not sold separately). 

[PART XIII—Just out. 

After many years of expectation, and of delay due to unforeseen causes, the 
first parts of Miss Willmott’s great work on Roses are now published. The succeeding 
numbers will follow at intervals of about one month. 

The work will contain 128 coloured plates in addition to 56 drawings of fruits 
in black and white, with corresponding letterpress, giving the scientific description 
in Latin and English, the full synonymy, and details of information relating to each 
Rose. There will also be an Illustrated Glossary and an Index. 

The book will give an account with illustrations of the most distinct and 
interesting species of the Roses of the Old and New Worlds. Some natural hybrids 
and a few first crosses and old Garden Roses have been included when they seemed 
necessary to the complete treatment of the subject. 

In its preparation Miss Willmott has had the assistance of Mr. J. G. Baker, 
F.R.S., late Keeper of the Royal Herbarium at Kew; of Canon Ellacombe, of 
Bitton; and of the late Rev. Charles Wolley-Dod, of Edge. 

The drawings have been made by Mr. Alfred Parsons, R.A., principally from 
the specimens growing at Warley and Tresserve, and have been reproduced in 
chromolithography by Mr. Griggs. Infinite pains have been taken to preserve the 
character of the originals, and in many cases there have been over twenty printings 
to one plate in order to reproduce all the tints. 

Redouté’s ‘‘Les Roses,’’ with the text by Thory, appeared in 1817, and 
contained very fine hand-coloured plates. Lindley’s ‘‘ Rosarum Monographia’’ 
appeared in 1820 and contained 19 coloured plates, and although now incomplete, 

ives an excellent account of the Roses then known. The time seems therefore ta 
have arrived for a new treatise on this universally admired genus. 

This edition will be strictly limited, and will not be reprinted, 
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TANGIER: 
ENGLAND'S LOST ATLANTIC OUTPOST, 1661—168+. 
BY E. M. G. ROUTH, R.Hist.S. 
Illustrated by WENCESLAUS HOLLAR. 


With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


This is an account of the unsuccessful attempt made by Charles II to establish 
a British colony in North Africa. The story of the life of the garrison and settlers 
at Tangier, and their adventures with the Moors and the Barbary pirates, has been 
collected from a large number of contemporary documents, and from letters written 
by the Governors and other officials at Tangier during the English occupation. 
Many of these letters, preserved at the Public Record Office, have not hitherto been 
published. Two important sources of information, apparently overlooked till now, 
are a journal kept by Mr. John Luke at Tangier (British Museum MSS.), and aseries 
of letters from Lord Howard, Ambassador to Morocco in 1669 (Public Record Office). 
The book is to be illustrated by plates reproduced from etchings by Hollar, who 
visited Tangier in 1669. 


AN ACCOUNT OF MY LIFE. 


By Her Highness NAWAB SULTAN JAHAN BEGAM, G.C.S.I1., G.C.LE., 
RULER OF BHOPAL. 


Translated by C. H. PAYNE, 
Educational Adviser to H.H. the Begam. 


With Mab and Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 


There is, perhaps, no more interesting personality in India, than that of Her 
Highness Nawab Sultan Jahan Begam, the veiled ruler of Bhopal. The Gohur-i- 
ikbal, written by herself in Urdu, and now translated into English, is both an auto- 
biography and a history of the Bhopal State. Her Highness is not the first 
Muhammadan lady who has occupied a throne, but she is probably the only one who 
has ever offered to the public a personal narrative of her life and reign. The story 
she tells not only takes the reader behind the purdah and affords him an insight into 
the vie intime of the Eastern court, but it provides, in its historical aspect, an 
interesting and valuable illustration of the position and administrative methods of 
the Feudatory States of India and their relation to the paramount power. The 
illustrations include portraits of the leading characters in the history of Bhopal, of 
the Viceroys of India from the Earl of Mayo to Lord Curzon, and of other well- 
known political officers. 





FURTHER RESEARCHES INTO INDUCED 


CELL-REPRODUCTION AND CANCER. 
BY H. C. ROSS. 
With 5 Coloured Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


A sequel to the book on the above subject published by Mr. Murray last 
December. It contains a record of further experiments made by H. C. Ross, 
J. W. Cropper and E. H. Ross with the substances which cause the multiplica- 
tion of certain human cells. New technical methods are described, together with 
an experimental investigation of the causes of the incidence of Cancer in the coal, 
tar and pitch industries. There is also a brief summary of the main principles 
underlying Cancer research. 
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SCENTED ISLES AND CORAL GARDENS. 
BY C. D. MACKELLAR, 


Author of “‘ A Pleasure Pilgrim in South America.” 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


Travel records of idle days in a German colony, in a Portuguese possession, of 
glimpses of places in Australia, the Dutch East Indies, and the Far East, in the 
form of intimate and informal letters touching on politics and other subjects, with 
references to people, known and unknown, diversified with passing anecdotes and 
comments, and designedly intended to be light reading, whilst, at the same time, 
calling attention to some interesting and little-frequented lands, and the serious 
questions which must one day arise concerning them in their relations towards the 
British Empire, which is affected by anything which takes place in any part of this 
earth. With some coloured and other illustrations. 





IRISH AFFAIRS AND THE HOME RULE 
QUESTION. 


A COMPARISON OF THE ATTITUDE OF POLITICAL PARTIES TOWARDS 
IRISH PROBLEMS. 


BY PHILIP G. CAMBRAY. 
With an Introduction by the MARQUESS OF LONDONDERRY, K.G. 
A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. In Paper Covers. 1s. net. [Just out. 


“He certainly deals very clearly with every aspect of the Irish question, and 
his conclusions are definite and convincing. His work should be eagerly read by 
all who are anxious to educate themselves in the difficult problems of Ireland.” 

—World. 





THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR AND THE 
MILITARY POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES 


By General FRANCIS VINTON GREENE, 
Of the United States. 


With 64 Detailed Maps in Colour. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. [Just out. 


A distinguished soldier and man of affairs here contributes a work of the highest 
importance in military history, the product of years of research, thought and labour. 
He traces in detail in the first and greater part of the book, from a military 
point of view entirely, the history of the War of Independence, describes accurately 
and clearly all the operations of the British and Colonial armies, and supplements 
his description with many elaborate maps which alone give the volume a great 
military interest. In the second part he attempts to show how Washington and his 
experienced officers with a nucleus of trained soldiers, about which was organized 
a large army of volunteers, inaugurated a permanent military policy for his country 
based on the principle of maintaining a small standing force as the core of a great 


volunteer army. 
New York: CHARLES SCRIBNER’s SONS. 
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EARLY NORMAN CASTLES IN THE 


BRITISH ISLES. 
By Mrs. E. ARMITAGE. 
Illustrated with Paintings by DUNCAN H. MONTGOMERIE. Medium 8vo. 


The object of this book is to prove that the castles built by the Normans in 
England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland were, with very few exceptions, earthworks 
with wooden buildings upon them, and further that there is not the least reason to 
suppose that the Anglo-Saxons or any other pre-Norman race in these islands ever 
threw up the earthen mounts which have been so commonly assigned to them of 
late years. An attempt is made to show that, even on the Continent, the private 
castle was not universally established until the triumph of feudalism in the tenth 
century. A catalogue is given of the castles which can be historically traced in 
England to the eleventh century, and in Wales, Scotland and Ireland to the eleventh 
or twelfth, with ample notes from the original, and sometimes unpublished, sources 
concerning them. In order to further the very difficult study of castle architecture, 
lists are given of the castles which can be with certainty attributed to fixed dates, 
and an endeavour is made to throw light on the development of castle building in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Although some portions of this work have 
appeared before in the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
the English Historical Review and the Antiquary, the greater part is entirely new. 





THE HISTORY OF THE ROYAL ARTILLERY 
(CRIMEAN PERIOD). 
By Colonel JULIAN JOCELYN, late R.A. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 


While tracing the important changes in organization that took place during 
the Crimean period, the book deals mainly with the services of the Royal 
Artillery in the Crimea. The full survey of the war which this entails is based 
as far as possible on British and foreign official publications and the evidence of 
eye-witnesses, full references being given to all sources of information. Artillery 
operations cannot be understood without reference to the other arms, and the 
Crimean War cannot be understood without reference to the part borne by our 
allies. The author has not lost sight of these points and trusts his picture is 
in true proportion. There are numerous tables dealing with personnel, materiel 
and statistics generally. Many of the illustrations are reproductions of sketches 
taken on the spot by Artillery officers. 





A NEW EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


A HANDBOOK FOR TRAVELLERS _IN 
INDIA, BURMA AND CEYLON 


INCLUDING THE PROVINCES OF BENGAL, BOMBAY, MADRAS, THE UNITED 

PROVINCES OF AGRA AND LUCKNOW, THE PANJAB, EASTERN BENGAL AND 

ASSAM, JHE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE, BALUCHISTAN AND THE 

CENTRAL PROVINCES, AND THE NATIVE STATES OF RAJPUTANA, CENTRAL 
INDIA, KASHMIR, HYDERABAD, MYSORE, ETC. 


With numerous Maps and Plans. 20s. [Just out. 
New York: CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS. 
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A RECORD OF THE EARLY CIVILISATION OF PALESTINE. 
THE EXCAVATION OF GEZER, 
1902-5 and 1907-9, 
By Prof. R. A. STEWART MACALISTER, M.A., F.S.A. 
Two Volumes of Letterpress and One Volume of Illustrations. {£4 4s. net. 
PUBLISHED FOR THE COMMITTEE OF THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


This work, the final memoir on the results of the Palestine Exploration Fund’s 
most recent excavation, consists of two volumes, of about 400 quarto pages in each, 
of letterpress, containing many photographic and other illustrations; and a volume 
of over 200 plates, some of them in colour. It has been prepared by the Director 
of the excavation. These pages will be found to present a record of the early 
civilization of Palestine, from about 2500 B.c. down to the time of Christ, more 
complete than has hitherto been set forth. There are chapters on the physical 
character and conditions of the inhabitants of Gezer, the city excavated; the 
buildings, including an exhaustive study of the ordinary domestic architecture ; the 
tombs, of which about 250 are described; daily life, with descriptions of tools, 
weapons, pottery, foreign imports, etc. ; and the Canaanite religion, on which subject 
the excavation has thrown much welcome light. About 4,000 individual objects are 
figured in the plates and the illustrations scattered through the book. There is a full 
series of photographs and plans of rock-cuttings, caves, winepresses and buildings. 





TO BE PUBLISHED ON TRAFALGAR DAY, OCTOBER 2listT, 


THE NAVY LEAGUE ANNUAL. 
Founded and Edited by ALAN H. BURGOYNE, M.P. 
FIFTH YEAR OF IsSUE. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


The Navy League Annual, now in its fifth year, will be published on Trafalgar 
Day, October 21st next, as usual. Mr. Alan Burgoyne, M.P., is again the editor, 
and the volume will, in many important respects, be a great advance on its pre- 
decessors. In part I will be given a complete record of naval progress during the 
past year, both at homeand abroad, and the many oversea connections of the League 
enable the editor to publish authoritative information of the very latest ship designs, 
not obtainable in any other text-book. There will be full descriptions and in most 
cases plans or illustrations of the newest Dreadnoughts and battleship-cruisers ; nor 
are the smaller craft—protected cruisers, scouts, destroyers and submarines, neglected, 
Part II will contain articles by a number of eminent writers. Mr. Charles Bright, 
F.R.S.E., M.Inst.C.E., writes on ‘‘Imperial and Strategic Telegraphy”; Mr. 
Maurice Prendergast on “‘ The Evolution of Ship Type”; Mr. Frank W. B. Hambling 
M.Inst.C.E., on “The Aeroplane in Naval Warfare;” and Commander Caius 
Crutchley, R.N.R., on “The Menace of Armed Merchantmen.’’ A chapter of 
peculiar interest is ‘‘ The Permanent Function of the Fleet,” by ‘‘ Meta Incognita” ; 
whilst Mr. B. Eyres-Monsell, R.N., M.P., contributes an article on ‘The 
Declaration of London.” Other contributions are “The Future of Russia in the 
Mediterranean,” by Nicholas Portugaloff; ‘‘ French Naval Development,” by 
Monsieur T. B. Gautreau, the well-known critic ; ‘‘ Possible Features of a North Sea 
Campaign,” by Mr. Hector C. Bywater (Berlin); “ Sensitive Points in British Sea- 
Power,” by the Hon. Gerard Fiennes; and “ India’s Share in Imperial Defence,” by 
Captain Macaulay, of the Indian Army. The editor has two chapters on “‘ Compara- 
tive Naval Strez:gth,” and ‘‘ The Evolution of the Dreadnought Type.” Part III is 
even more complete in its tabulation of the War and Mercantile Marines of the world. 
Mr. Oscar Parkes has charge of the plans and pictures as on previous occasions! 
which ensures careful and interesting illustrating. 
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GRAVETYE MANOR, 
OR, TWENTY YEARS’ WORK ROUND AN OLD MANOR HOUSE. 


BEING AN ABSTRACT FROM THE TREE AND GARDEN BOOK OF GRAVETYE 
MANOR, SUSSEX, KEPT BY THE OWNER, 


WILLIAM ROBINSON, 
Author of ‘ The English Flower Garden," etc.; for Thirty-five Years Garden and Woodland 
Editor of ‘‘ The Field.” 


With Illustrations. Folio. Vellum, £3 3s. net; Paper, £2 12s. 6d. net. 
[Just out} 


Mr. Robinson’s name is too well. known in connection with all that appertains 
to garden work and garden lore to require further introduction. He has devoted 
many years to developing and improving the gardens and grounds of his property, 
Gravetye, the fine old Elizabethan manor in Sussex. This book contains an 
account of the place itself and of the gardening work which has been done there. 
It is illustrated by the finest wood engravings and collotypes and cannot but prove 
attractive to all horticulturists and to all who take a pleasure in the sumptuous 


production of books. 





THE CULT OF INCOMPETENCE. 


Translated from the French of EMILE FAGUET 
by Miss BEATRICE BARSTOW. 


Crown 8vo. 


This work has attracted widespread attention in France, and exhibits many of 
the dominant tendencies of the democracy of the present day to discourage the 
highest talent in all the principal walks of life, and to encourage mediocrity and 
incompetence, to the ultimate detriment of the nation and national character. 

Though primarily applied to France, the principles set forth with such 
admirable literary skill by M. Emile Faguet, apply to England and other civilized 
countries, and it is well that they should be laid to heart by all who take an interest 


in the welfare of Great Britain. 





THE GREAT STAR MAP. 


BY H. H. TURNER, D.Sc., F.R.S., 


Savilian Professor of Astronomy in the University of Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. 


In 1887, an International Conference at Paris determined to map the places of 
all stars in the heavens brighter than a certain standard by photographic means. 
The work has proved far more serious than was at first anticipated, and is not 
yet accomplished. It involves the taking of 20,000 photographs, and the measure- 
ment of 8 or 9 million star images. It was divided among 18 observatories, and 
two of these, Greenwich and Oxford, have practically completed their portions. 
Professor Turner, who has superintended the Oxford work, gives a brief popular 
account of the scope of the work, and of the problems which it will assist in 
solving, with incidental references to recent discoveries which concern the constitu- 


tion of the universe of stars. 
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THE BOOK OF THE SPIRITUAL LIFE. 
By the late LADY DILKE. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. [Just out 


This is a reprint of the volume published in 1905, with the late Sir Charles 
Dilke’s Memoir of his Wife omitted. 





A SISTER OF LOUIS XVI 
(MARIE-CLOTILDE DE FRANCE, QUEEN OF SARDINIA). 
BY LOUIS-LEOPOLD D’ARTEMONT. 


With Illustrations. Square Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [Just out. 


Marie-Clotilde de France, unlike her sister, Madame Elizabeth, has been 
strangely forgotten, even in France, and is scarcely known in this country. The 
present work is the first complete account of Marie-Clotilde’s life published in 
the English language, and is therefore a distinct addition to our knowledge of 
Louis XVI's family. Married in 1775 to the Prince of Piedmont, Marie-Clotilde, 
after the death of Victor-Amadeus III, became Queen of Sardinia and was involved 
in the political misfortunes brought upon her adopted country by the French 
Revolution. The account of King Charles-Emanuel’s abdication and of the 
adventures of the Royal family in search of a place of refuge after their departure 
from Turin is interesting reading, while it recalls vividly the campaigns of 
Bonaparte in Piedmont, the state of Sardinia and the political changes in Italy at 
that period. On the other hand, the dignity and strength of character of Queen 
Marie-Clotilde and the eminent sanctity of her unselfish life, officially recognized by 
a solemn decree of the Holy See, add special interest to the portrait of that sister 
of Louis XVI, at present so unfamiliar, and yet in many respects so worthy of 
notice. The book contains a number of illustrations reproduced from original 


prints and documents. 
SOSSSSSSOSSSOSOSSCOOOSD 


A NEW EDITION. 


A HANDBOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. 


BY W. D. HALLIBURTON, M.D., F.R.S., 
Professor of Physiology, King’s College, London. 


TENTH EDITION (BEING THE TWENTY-THIRD OF KIRKES’). 


With nearly 700 Illustrations, including some Coloured Plates. 
Large Crown 8vo. 15s. net. [Just out. 
PHILADELPHIA: P, BLakiston’s Son & Co. 


SCIENCE OF THE SEA. 


AN ELEMENTARY HANDBOOK OF PRACTICAL OCEANOGRAPHY FOR TRAVELLERS 
SAILORS AND YACHTSMEN. 


Prepared by the 
CHALLENGER SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF THE STUDY 
OF OCEANOGRAPHY 
And Edited by G. HERBERT FOWLER. 


With Maps and numerous Illustrations and Diagrams, 
Large Crown 8vo, 6s. net, 
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LYCIDAS. 


A MONOGRAPH. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM TUCKWELL. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


“Tycidas” has been described by Mark Patteson as the “high-water mark of 
English Poetry and of Milton’s own production.” There is always a particular 
interest in studies of the characteristic work of genius, and the Rev. W. Tuckwell 
is on this subject a fully-qualified guide. Besides an introduction, the little book 
contains a transcript of the original autograph, an analysis with commentary of the 
poem, and illustrations from poets ancient and modern. 


ESSAYS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 


BY JOHN ANDREW DOYLE, 
Late Fellow of All Souls; 
Author of ‘‘ The English in America"; Editor of ‘‘ The Memoirs of Susan Ferrier." 
Edited by W. P. KER. 
Fellow of All Souls College; Professor of English Literature, University College, London. 
With an Introduction by the Right Hon. Sir WILLIAM ANSON, Bart., M.P., 
Warden of All Souls College, Oxford. 


With Portrait. Demy 8vo. 8s. net. 


CONTENTS :—1. FREEMAN, FROUDE AND SEELEY—2. FRANCIS PARKMAN 
—3. TREVELYAN'’S AMERICAN REVOLUTION—4. EZRA STILES—5. THE POETRY 
OF SPORT—6. LITERATURE AND THE TURF—7. RACEHORSE BREEDING: i. Is 
Racehorse Breeding a Lottery? ii. Mr. Lowe and the Figure System; iii. Have 
our Racehorses Deteriorated ?—8. MODERN RIFLE SHOOTING—9. HARRIERS. 








HISTORY OF PAINTING IN NORTH ITALY 
BY J. A. CROWE and G. B. CAVALCASELLE. 
New Edition by TANCRED BORENIUS, 


Author ot “ The Painters of Vicenza." 
With numerous Illustrations. 3 Vols. Demy 8vo. 


There is hardly any field of research which during the last thirty or forty years 
has been more laboriously cultivated than the history of Italian painting ; and yet 
the works of Crowe and Cavalcaselle remain the standard authorities on this 
subject. None of their successors has covered so wide a field, or at the same time 
given such a vast amount of detailed and accurate information ; and in many cases 
the investigations of later specialists have merely helped to confirm the views set 
forth by Crowe and Cavalcaselle. 

The new edition of the “ History of Painting in North Italy "—which has long 
been out of print—will give the original text and notes. To this Mr. Tancred Borenius 
has added notes containing the new facts bearing on the subject which have been 
brought to light within the last four decades as well as the previously unpublished 
results of his older researches which had been carried on for several years in Italy 
and elsewhere, The book will, moreover, be for the first time fully illustrated. 
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THE STORY OF THE EMPIRE. 
BY GERALD T. HANKIN. 


With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


This is the third of the graded series of Text-books on the History of the Empire 
written for the League of the Empire, and edited by Professor A. F. Pollard, in 
accordance with the bequest of the late Mr. Spitzel. It is intended for the use of 
Upper Classes in Elementary Schools and Middle Forms in Secondary Schools. 





A CHEAPER EDITION. 


FRECKLES. 
BY GENE STRATTON-PORTER, 
Author of “‘ The Song of the Cardinal.’ 


Large Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
New York: Dousiepay, Pace & Co. 


THE ISCARIOT. 


BY EDEN PHILLPOTTS, 
Author of ‘‘ The Haven,” ‘The Thief of Virtue,” etc. 


With Illustration. 


Mr. Phillpotts takes for the theme of this poem an episode of the greatest 
tragedy in the history of the world. It is to an extent an apologia of Judas. It 
expresses in rich and beautiful verse the purer aspect of the event as it concerned 


the Iscariot. 








NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE MILLER OF OLD CHURCH. 


By Miss ELLEN GLASGOW, 
Author of “The Romance of a Plain Man,”’ etc. [Just out. 
“ One chapter, almost one page, of this novel will reveal the quality of a book 
which is surely a work of genius. With no other work of fiction can the story be 
so aptly compared as with ‘Adam Bede’ although it would be absurd 
to suggest that there is any such relationship as that of cause and effect. 
In all the portraiture there is the same illumination of genius, the same transparency, 


and sureness of touch.”—Manchester Courier. 
New York: Dousiepay, PaGe & Co. 


FLEMINGTON. 


BY VIOLET JACOB, 


Author of “‘ Fortune Hunters,”’ ‘‘ The Sheepstealers,’’ &c. 
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NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS—continued. 
CHANTEMERLE. 


A ROMANCE OF THE VENDEAN WAR. 
BY D. K. BROSTER and G. W. TAYLOR. 
THIRD IMPRESSION, 


“ The collaborators are heartily to be congratulated. Their book has spacious- 
ness, dignity and a sound faculty for construction, but, even more than by these 
good qualities, it is distinguished by a sensitive judgment of character and a 
capacity for educing a man’s spiritual development out of the inevitable circum- 
stances of his career. ‘Chantemerle’ is rich in the eager spirit of adventure, and 
its buoyant narrative never flags for an instant. It is still richer in true insight into 
the working of character, and in that firm faculty for construction which welds 
incident and character into one indissoluble plot.”—Daily Telegraph. 

New York: BRENTANO’s. 


CAN MAN PUT ASUNDER? 


BY LADY NAPIER OF MAGDALA, 
Author of “‘ A Stormy Morning,” ‘‘ Fiona,"’ ‘‘ How She Played the Game."’ 
[Just out. 
“We have read this story with great pleasure, and we heartily congratulate 
Lady Napier upon her work ; this is the best she has yet done, and if she will only 
maintain this level our advice is go on writing, for of readers there will be no lack.” 
—Court Journal, 


JESSE OF CARIBOO. 
BY ROGER E. POCOCK, 


Author of ‘‘ A Frontiersman,"’ etc.; Editor of ‘The Frontiersman's Pocket Book."’ 


Sailor Jesse, a cowboy, fell in love with Polly, who wagered she would marry 
him in a week, won the bet, and shammed death to be rid of him. Years later, 
when ranching in British Columbia, he married an English gentlewoman. Into the 
idyll of their love came episodes of bears, robbers, and the first Canadian fairies of 
whom there is any record. But Polly, hearing of this marriage, came and claimed 
her man; and this led to the tragic story of Spite House, with a merry ending. 
Alternate passages of the story are told by the humourist Jesse, and his dreamy wife, 
with occasional comments by their enemies. The theme is pioneer life in Canada. 


VIEWS AND VAGABONDS. 


By Miss R. MACAULAY. 
Author of ‘The Valley Captives,” ‘‘The Furnace," etc. 
In this novel Miss Macaulay satirises the fashionable cult of Socialism and 
“the poor.” It is the strongest piece of work she has yet done, and both in subject 
and treatment is much to the point at the present time. ; 
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NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS—continued. 
MR. WYCHERLY’S WARDS. 


By Mrs. L. ALLEN HARKER, 
Author of ‘‘ Miss Esperance and Mr. Wycherly,” ‘‘ Master and Maid,” etc, 
Mrs. Harker’s novel, ‘‘ Miss Esperance and Mr. Wycherly,’’ has attained to 
such wide popularity since its publication two years ago, that she has been induced 
to continue the record of the lives of Montagu and Edmund, and of their guardian 


Mr. Wycherly. 
RODDLES. 


BY B. PAUL NEUMAN, 
Author of ‘ ‘ The Greatness of Josiah Porlick,”’ ‘‘ The Spoils of Victory,’ 
“ Dominy’s Dollars,” ‘The Lone Heights,” &c. 

Roddles is a drunken little tailor but a man of great natural ability whose 
character has been warped and whose career has been blighted by the misfortunes 
that fell upon him as a young man. Deserted by his wife he finds himself left with 
his twin boys, Dick and Jim. They both show early promise of unusual cleverness. 
Their father thereupon devises a great plan by which the boys, keeping well clear 
of each other, are to climb to wealth and fame. He trains them up in the cynical 
philosophy he has adopted as his own, and the story traces the surprising effects of 
the plan, first upon the lads and then upon Roddles himself. 





NEW (THIRD) EDITION. 
RECENT ADVANCES IN THE STUDY OF 
VARIATION, HEREDITY AND EVOLUTION. 


BY ROBERT H. LOCK, M.A., 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 


With Portraits and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s.net. [Just out. 
New York: E. P,. Dutton & Co. 





A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE. 


A TEXT-BOOK PREPARED UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF THE ROYAL 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 


By the late W. FREAM, LL.D. 
Eighth Edition Edited by J. R. AINSWORTH-DAVIS, M.A. (Trin. Coll. Camb.), 


Principal of the Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester. 


With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 





A CHEAPER ISSUE OF THE THIN PAPER EDITION OF 


THE WORKS OF SAMUEL SMILES. 


With Illustrations. Cloth, 1s net; lambskin, 2s. net. 
SELF-HELP. | CHARACTER. | DUTY. | THRIFT. 
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NEW VOLUMES IN 


MURRAY’S SHILLING LIBRARY. 


Red Cloth. Crown 8vo. 
THE LION HUNTER OF SOUTH AFRICA. Five Years’ 


Adventures in the Far Interior of South Africa, with Notices of the Native 
Tribes and Savages. By RoUALEYN GORDON CUMMING, of Altyre. With 
Woodcuts. 
UNBEATEN TRACKS IN JAPAN. An Account of Travels in the 
Interior, including Visits to the Aborigines of Yezo and the Shrine of Nikké. 
By Mrs. BisHop (ISABELLA L. BIRD). With Illustrations. 
NOTES FROM A DIARY. First Series. By Str MOUNTSTUART 
E. GRANT DUFF. 
ZESOP’S FABLES. A New Version. By the REv. THOMAS JAMES. With 
100 Woodcuts, by TENNIEL and WOLFE. 
LIVINGSTONE’S FIRST EXPEDITION TO AFRICA. 
A popular account of Missionary Travels and Researches in South Africa. 
By Davip LIvINGSTONE, M.D. With Map and numerous Illustrations. 





IMPERIAL INSTITUTE SERIES OF 
HANDBOOKS TO THE COMMERCIAL 
RESOURCES OF THE TROPICS, 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO BRITISH WEST AFRICA. 
ISSUED UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE COLONIES 
Edited by WYNDHAM R. DUNSTAN, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., 
Director of the Imperial Institute ; 

President of the International Association of Tropical Agriculture and Colonial Development. 
COCOA : Its Cultivation and Preparation. By W. H. Jounson, F.L.S., 
Director of Agriculture in Southern Nigeria, and formerly Director of 
Agriculture in the Gold Coast and in the Territories of the Mozambique 

Company, Portuguese East Africa. With Illustrations. 


THE UNDERLYING PRINCIPLES OF 
MODERN LEGISLATION. 


BY W. JETHRO BROWN, LL.D. (Camb.), Litt.D. (Dubl.), 
Of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; Author of ‘‘The Austinian Theory of Law.” 
Demy 8vo. 

THE MEANING OF LIBERTY—LIBERTY AS GOVERNMENT BY THE PEOPLE— 
LIBERTY AS ABSENCE OF RESTRAINT—LIBERTY AS THE CONDITION OF Com- 
PLETEST SELF-REALIZATION. ILLUSTRATIONS FROM LIFE AND THOUGHT IN 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY — HUMANITARIANISM — SOCIAL EQUALITY — 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT—THE MODERN IDEAL OF WOMANHOOD—UNITY OF 
MOVEMENT THUS EVIDENCED. FUNDAMENTAL LEGISLATIVE PRINCIPLES— 
THE WORTH OF MAN. THE STATE AND THE INDIVIDUAL—THE MESSAGE OF 
ANARCHY — LEGISLATIVE DESPOTISM— LIBERTY AND REGULATION — THE 
APPLICATION OF LEGISLATIVE PRINCIPLES IN CURRENT POLITICS—THE 
MONOPOLY OF CAREERS — UNEMPLOYMENT — THE Fair (oR LIVING, OR 
MINIMUM) WAGE. 
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INDIAN TEXTS SERIES. 


AN ARABIC HISTORY OF GUJARAT 


ENTITLED 


ZAFAR UL-WALIH BI MUZAFFAR WA ALIH. 
BY ‘ABDALLAH MUHAMMAD BIN ‘OMAR AL-MAKKI, 
AL-ASAFi, ULUGHKHANI. 


Edited from the unique and Autograph Copy in the Library of the Calcutta 
Madrasah by E. DENISON ROSS, Ph.D. 


Demy 8vo. Vol. I, 12s. net. [Already published. 





INDIAN RECORDS SERIES. 


THE DIARIES OF STREYNSHAM MASTER 
1675—1680. 
AND OTHER CONTEMPORARY PAPERS RELATING THERETO. 


Edited by SIR RICHARD CARNAC TEMPLE, Bart., C.LE., 


: Late Lieutenant-Colonel, Indian Army; Honorary Fellow, Trinity Hall, Cambridge; 
Editor for the Hakluyt Society of ‘‘ Countries round the Bay of Bengal, 1669—1679"’ (Thomas Bowrey) 
“Travels of Peter Mundy, 1608—1667"’; Editor of the ‘Indian Antiquary "’ from 1884, etc. 


2 Vols. Medium 8vo. 


VESTIGES OF OLD MADRAS, 
1640—1800. 


TRACED FROM THE EAST INDIA COMPANY'S RECORDS PRESERVED AT 
FORT ST. GEORGE AND THE INDIA OFFICE, AND FROM OTHER SOURCES. 


BY HENRY DAVISON LOVE, 


Late Lieut.-Colonel Royal Engineers, and Bt.-Colonel, Hon. Fellow of the University of Madras. 


In 3 Volumes. Medium 8vo, 





NEW VOLUMES IN THE 


WISDOM OF THE EAST SERIES. 


TAOIST TEACHING. From the Mystical Philosophy of Liehtsze. 
Translated by LIONEL GILEs. 2s. net. 


ANCIENT JEWISH PROVERBS. Compiled and Classified by 
A. COHEN, late Scholar of Emanuel College, Cambridge. 
New York: E, P. Dutton & Co. 


For further Volumes in the WisDOM OF THE EAST SERIES 
already published see page 46. 
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POPULAR EDITION OF 


MR. MURRAY’S STANDARD WORKS. 


Large Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


CAPTAIN JAMES COOK, R.N., F.R.S., The Circumnavigator. 
By ARTHUR KITSON. With Illustrations. 


Mr. Murray will shortly publish, in his Popular Edition of Standard Works, 
this book which at the time of its appearance was accepted by the Press as the 
best authority so far published on the Life of the “Great Circumnavigator.” In 
it the Author has been able to bring to light some new facts, and to clear 
up decisively several doubtful points. 





A HISTORY OF ‘ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. 
BY THEODOR GOMPERZ. 
Demy 8vo. 4 Vols. 14s. net each. 
VOL. IV—ARISTOTLE AND HIS SUCCEssoRsS. Translated by G. G. BERRY, M.A, 
VOL. I-—THE BEGINNINGS. FROM METAPHYSICS TO POSITIVE 
SCIENCE. THE AGE OF ENLIGHTENMENT. Translated 
by LauRIE MaGunus, M.A. Already 
VOL. II—SocRATES AND THE SOCRATICS. PLATO. Translated [{ published. 
by G. G. Berry, M.A. 
VOL. III—P.Lato. Translated by G. G. BERky, M.A. 
New York: CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 





THE AUTHORIZED NEW EDITION OF 
CROWE AND CAVALCASELLE’S HISTORY 
OF PAINTING. 


A HISTORY OF PAINTING IN ITALY, UMBRIA, FLORENCE AND SIENA, 
FROM THE i2znp TO THE 16TH CENTURY. 


BY J. A. CROWE and G. B. CAVALCASELLE. 


Vols. I—IV. With Editorial Notes by LANGTON DOUGLAS, 
Author of “ Fra Angelico,"" ‘‘A History of Siena," &c. 
Six Volumes. With upwards of 200 Illustrations. Square Demy 8vo, 
21s. net each Vol. 

VOL. I—EARLY CHRISTIAN ART. 

VOL. II—GIOTTO AND THE GIOTTESQUES. 

VOL. III—THE SIENESE, UMBRIAN AND NORTH ITALIAN SCHOOLS. 

VOL. IV—FLORENTINE MASTERS OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 

VOL, V—UMBRIAN MASTERS OF THE FIFTEENTH AND SIXTEENTH 
CENTURIES. In the 

VOL, VI—SIENESE AND FLORENTINE MASTERS OF THE SIXTEENTH | Pyess 
CENTURY. 

This Edition of “Crowe and Cavalcaselle” contains the latest additions and 
emendations of the Authors, who left behind them at their deaths a carefully revised 
manuscript and many new Notes. The Notes contain not only the results of the 
editor’s researches, but also the opinions and the discoveries of the most competent 
critics of all the leading schools of art criticism. 

New York: CHARLES ScRIBNER’S SONS. 
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MURRAY’S DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN 
BIOGRAPHY AND LITERATURE 


TO THE END OF THE SIXTH CENTURY. 
WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE PRINCIPAL SECTS AND HERESIES. 
Edited by the Very Rev. HENRY WACE, D.D., 


Dean of Canterbury, 


And the Rev. WILLIAM C. PIERCY, 
Dean and Chaplain of Whitelands College. 


In 1 Vol. 1040 pages. Medium 8vo. 21s. net. [Just out. 
Boston: LitTLE, Brown & Co. 





SOME PRINCIPLES OF LITURGICAL 
REFORM. 


A CONTRIBUTION TOWARDS THE REVISION OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 
By W. H. FRERE, D.D., 


Of the Community of the Resurrection. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. [Just out. 
**'We would trust Dr. Frere with the reform of the Prayer Book. His sense 
of the liturgical fitness is so sure, his knowledge of details so large, that if the task 
were committed to his free hand we should sleep peacefully while he did the 
work.”—Church Times, 





NEW VOLUME IN THE 
PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE SERIES. 
Demy 8vo. 6s. net each. 


PROBLEMS OF LIFE AND REPRODUCTION. By Marcus 
HartToc, M.A., D.Sc. With Illustrations. 





SYNDICALISM AND LABOUR. 
A BOOK FOR THE PRESENT INDUSTRIAL CRISIS. 
BY SIR ARTHUR CLAY, Bart. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. [Just out. 


“Our author’s conclusion takes the sanguine side, as does our own, but it is 
taken in full view of the most sinister phenomena; and it is in recognition of this 
clear-sightedness and thoroughly human and patriotic note that we take leave of a 
book which is profound in its thinking and brilliant in its setting forth.”— 

Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE PARTING OF THE WAYS; 
OR, CONQUEST BY PURCHASE. 
By the VEILED POLITICIAN. 
Square Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. net. [ Just out. 
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THE CASE AGAINST FREE TRADE. 


By the Venerable Archdeacon W. CUNNINGHAM, D.D., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


With a Preface by the Right Hon. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. [ Just out. 


“Dr. Cunningham's admirable little book, which is simple enough and cheap 
enough to commend it to a very wide circle of readers, goes to the root of existing 
conditions with a lucidity rarely found in the writings of economists.”—The Times. 

“Dr. Cunningham’s competence is unquestioned. He has devoted years to the 
study of economic questions, and especially to the growth of English trade and 
commerce. No man hasa more intimate knowledge of the legislative history of 
trade, or has studied more deeply its effects upon our people. For his economics 
are never of the dry-as-dust order. His book will be welcomed by everyone who 
shares his desire ‘to cultivate a better understanding of Imperial problems and a 
fuller sense of Imperial duty.”—Globe. 





REMINISCENCES OF A _ PARISIAN 
(DOCTEUR POUMIES DE LA SIBOUTIE) 
UNDER SIX SOVEREIGNS, TWO REVOLUTIONS, AND A REPUBLIC 
1789—1863. 
Edited by his Daughters, Mme. A. BRANCHE and Mme. L. DAGOURY. 
Translated by LADY THEODORA DAVIDSON. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. [ Just out. 


“The title of this book fails to disclose either its interest or its importance. 
Not only is Dr. de la Siboutie’s book filled from end to end with new and amusing 
anecdotes, but it throws light on many historical problems which have hitherto 
remained unsettled and unsolved.” —Outlook. 


New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 





THE REDUCTION OF DOMESTIC 
MOSQUITOS. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE USE OF MUNICIPALITIES, TOWN COUNCILS, HEALTH 
OFFICERS, SANITARY INSPECTORS, AND RESIDENTS IN WARM CLIMATES. 


By EDWARD HALFORD ROSS, M.R.C.S. England, L.R.C.P. London ; 
Late Health Officer, Port Said and Suez Canal District. 


Demy 8vo. 5s. net. [Just out. 


“Tf the methods suggested by the author are adopted and are faithfully carried 
out, mosquitos should cease to exist as a menace to the public health in warm 
climates. Those of our readers who reside abroad should certainly read this 
interesting book and then recommend it to those for whom it has been written. It is 
one of the clearest accounts we have ever read of the method for ridding malarious 
districts of the mosquito pest, and constitutes a very valuable contribution to the 
literature of the prophylaxis of malaria.”—Medical Times. 

PHILADELPHIA P. BraxisTon's Son & Co; 
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THE EVOLUTION OF LITERATURE. 
BY A. S. MACKENZIE, 


Head of the Departmert of English and Comparative Literature, State University of Kentucky. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. [ Just out. 


This is a complete, interesting, and readable survey of the customs, dances, 
songs, narratives, etc., of the most noticeable primitive races of Africa, Asia 
Australia, and America; and makes study of what the Author calls barbaric 
autocratic and democratic literature; the object of the work being to try to 
account for the origin and successive changes of literature as a social phenomenon. 

New York: T. Y. Crowett & Co. 


POSOSHSOSOSSOSOOOOSD 


A CALL TO SEAMEN ; 


AND OTHER SERMONS. 
PREACHED TO NAVAL CADETS AT THE ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, OSBORNE. 


By the Rey. F. S. HORAN, R.N., 
Late Chaplain to the Royal Naval College, Osborne. 


A CHEAP EDITION. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. [Just out. 


THE BULB BOOK; 


OR, BULBOUS AND TUBEROUS PLANTS 
FOR THE OPEN AIR, STOVE, AND GREENHOUSE. 


CONTAINING PARTICULARS AS TO DESCRIPTIONS, CULTURE, PROPAGATION, Erc., 
OF PLANTS FROM ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD HAVING BULBS, CORMS, TUBERS, 
OR RHIZOMES (ORCHIDS EXCLUDED). 


BY JOHN WEATHERS, 


Author of ‘A Practical Guide to Garden Plants,” ‘‘ French Market Gardening,” “ etc. 





With numerous Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 15s. net. [Just out. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 





A NEW 


GEOMETRY. 
BY A. E. LAYNG, M.A. 


The general plan of the book is this: — First, the recommendations of 
the Board of Education in their 1909 Circular have been followed, so far as the 
“fundamentals ” of the subject are concerned; secondly, the Cambridge Syllabus 
forms the basis of the bookwork ; and thirdly, the order of arrangement has been 
settled by the grouping together of theorems which are closely allied—a point of 
great importance. Other notable features of the book are (1) Constructions are 
placed at the end of the book, where they can be conveniently referred to; (It is left 
to the teacher to decide when and how they are to be introduced) ; (2) Most of the 
questions actually set in recent Local Examinations are included amongst the 
Exercises ; and (3) The Practical Geometry questions admit of definite answers, and 
thereby save the time of the teacher and pupil alike. 
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A NEW EDITION. 


NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY BILL EXAMINED AND COMPARED WITH THE GERMAN 
SCHEME. 


BY J. ERNEST SCHUSTER, LL.D. 


REPRINTED FROM THE 
“ JOURNAL OF THE SOCIETY OF COMPARATIVE LEGISLATION.” 


In Paper Cover, 6d. net. 





LECTURES SCOLAIRES. 


Edited by W. MANSFIELD POOLE, M.A., 
Head of the Modern Language Department, Royal Naval College, Osborne 


And E. L. LASSIMONNE, 
Officier de l'Instruction Publique, Senior Master, Royal Naval College, Osborne, 

This new series of reading books, divided into three grades—lectures 
élémentaires, lectures intermédiaires, lectures supérieures—will consist for the 
most part of new and interesting stories hitherto unpublished in England, and 
specially written for the young by the best French authors. 

One of the chief features of the books is that the questions are facing the text. 
These questions are divided into two parts, the first being questions on the 
meaning, while the remainder deal with the grammar of the page facing them. The 
notes at the end of the book are written entirely in French. 


SERIE SUPERIEURE. 
GUIGNOL, NOIRAUD, ET DEUX CYCLONES. Par 


Lupovic HALEvy, de 1’Académie Frangaise. 


For Volumes in the series already published see EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE. 


A SERIES OF SIMPLIFIED LATIN TEXTS. 
CLARI ROMANI. 


General Editor: W. L. PAINE, M.A., 
Whitgift Grammar School, Croydon. 

This series aims at supplying interesting stories which can be easily read, and 
consequently all difficult passages have been simplified. A full vocabulary is 
included, together with such historical appendices as are necessary for the 
proper understanding of the text. 

That the claims of good scholarship may not be neglected, a series of exercises 
on points of grammar, syntax, etc., is appended. This portion of the book is 
interleaved, so that the pupil may make his own record of progress and keep it under 
the same cover as the text which he reads. 


1s. 6d. each. 
AUGUSTUS. By A. J. Spitspury, M.A., City of London School. 


For Volumes in the series already published see EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE. 
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Biography. 
THE LIFE OF JOHN OLIVER HOBBES 


(Mrs. Craigie). Told in her Correspondence with numerous 
Friends. With a Memoir by John Morgan Richards (her 
Father), and an Introduction by the Right Rev. Bishop 
Welldon. Second Edition. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 
‘* Nothing in Mrs. Craigie’s novels can for a moment compare for unexpected- 
ness, power, and real human significance with the revelation of herself'in these 
letters. . . . It is the deepening and composed tragedy of the Memoir which 
puts it, to our mind, quite above the literature of the day. . . . No recent 
autobiography has expressed like these letters the full range of contrast that may 
lie between an outward and an inner life.'’—The Observer. 
New York; E, P. Dutton & Co. 
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Biography—continued. 


SIR DAVID DALE. The Inaugural Address delivered 
for the David Dale Memorial Trust by the Right Hon. 
Sir Edward Grey, M.P. To which is Prefixed a Memoir by 
ge Pease. With Photogravure Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 

s. 6d. net. 


“ The sketch of his life is exceedingly interesting, and we cannot imagine an 
example for young men entering upon a commercial career more likely to influence 
them for good. We would to-day rather invite the attention of our readers to the 
explanation which Sir Edward Grey offers for the almost universal unrest that pre- 
vails at present amongst tbe working classes in Europe and America. Our object 
rather is to bring the matter to the attention of thoughtful men, and especially of 
thoughtful men amongst the great employers of labour, for it is unquestionably a 
matter of the very greatest moment and should be considered with all the care that 
so important a problem demands.”—Statist. 


THE LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM RUSSELL, 
C.V.O., LL.D., The First Special Correspondent. By J. B. 
Atkins. With Portraits and other Illustrations. 2 Vols. Demy 8vo. 
30s. net. 

‘*The two volumes often show us in whats dreadful straits some of the best 
passages in a vivid and picturesque narrative were written, and they also abun- 
dantly prove how splendid was the unconquerable devotion to duty which enabled 
the tasks to be so brilliantly completed. . . a deeply interesting record of a 
valuable and important life spent in the execution of various duties by a man, above 
all, distinguished by fearless honesty and truthfulness.’’—Daily Telegraph. 

New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


NOTES FROM THE LIFE OF AN 


ORDINARY MORTAL. Being a Record of Things Done, 
Seen and Heard at School, College, and in the World during the 
latter half of the Nineteenth Century. By A. G.C. Liddell, C.B. 
With Portrait. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

‘It is impossible to give any but a faint idea of the ease and plenty of this 
delightful volume, which through all its gaiety floats on with an undercurrent of 
seriousness, is lit with flashes of thought, beauty, and insight, and is written with 
such modesty and bonhomie that perhaps the most extraordinary thing in it is its 


rarest ‘ ordinariness.’’’—The Times 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


DULCE DOMUM. Bishop Moberly and his Family. By 
his Daughter (Miss C. A. E. Moberly). 3rd Impression. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

‘‘It is extremely difficult to take a detached view of this remarkable book. 
Criticism seems wholly out of place. It does not apply to realities. One would as 
soon think of criticising a beautiful view, a spring morning, an autumn sunset— 
anything that absolutely enters into and becomes part of oneself, part of one’s 


highest self. That is what happens to the reader of these pages.’’— 
Evening Standard. 
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Biography—continued. 


CORRESPONDENCE ON CHURCH AND 
RELIGION OF WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 
Selected and Arranged by D. C. Lathbury. With Portraits. 
2 Vols. Demy 8vo. 24s. net. 


New York: THE MAcMILLAN Co. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A LONG LIFE. By 
Lord Broughton (John Cam Hobhouse). With additional 
Extracts from his Private Diaries. Edited by his Daughter, 
Lady Dorchester. With Portraits. 

Vols. I and II, 1786—1822, 24s. net. 
Vols. III and IV, 1823—1834, 24s. net. 
New York: CHARLES SCRIBNER's SONS, 


THE GROWTH OF | MY LIFE’S PILGRIMAGE. 
NAPOLEON. A Study in P ret - _ News.” E a4 
Environment. By Norwood Young. | Tiiusirations, Demy 8v0. 10s. 6d. net. 
wipes eB ae 0 & Co. BOYISH REMINISCEN- 

: CES OF H.M. KING 

RECOLLECTIONS OF | pEpwarpD VII’ VISIT TO 

WHAT I SAW, WHAT I CANADA IN 1860. By 


LIVED THROUGH, AND Lieut. Thos. Bunbury Gough, R.N., 
then a Midshipmanon H.M.S. “Hero.” 
WHAT I LEARNED, With Illustrations. Square Demy 8vo. 


DURING MORE THAN | 85. net. 


FIFTY YEARS OF 

SIX OXFORD THINKERS: 
SOCIALAND LITERARY Gibbon, Newman, Froude, Church, 
EXPERIENCE. By Isabella Morley, Pater. By Algernon Cecil, 
Fyvie Mayo (‘‘ Edward Garrett”). M.A. (Oxon), of the Inner Temple, 
With Portraits and Illustrations. Barrister-at- Law. Demy §8vo. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 7s. 6d net. 





History. 
SEA WOLVES OF THE MEDITERRANEAN 


The Grand Period of the Moslem Corsairs. By Commander 
E. Hamilton Currey, R.N. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 


‘*Commander Currey has given us a vivid and thrilling picture of the old sea 
wolves of the Mediterranean, . . . The book once taken up cannot be put down 
without reading from cover to cover.’’—Gentlewoman. 

New York: E. P. Dutron & Co, 
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History—continued. 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE AND ITS HISTORY 


By E. G. Hawke, Matriculation Examiner in the University 
of London. With Maps and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 


THUCYDIDES AND THE HISTORY OF 
HIS AGE. By G. B. Grundy, D.Litt., Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College and Lecturer in Ancient Geography to the University 
of Oxford. With 2 Maps. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 

“The bulk of Dr. Grundy’s volume is not only for specialists, but for states- 
men. It isa book calculated to keep alive ‘the permeating influence’ of Greek 
thought in English public life. If Greek is still to be a factor making for width 
and moderation of outlook, as it was with Pitt and Fox and Gladstone, then the 
decline of outstanding personalities in our politics and the concentration of attention 
on economic problems make it necessary that ancient history should be thus restated 
in modern terms. Moreover, England’s position to-day greatly resembles that of 
ancient Athens, and it is just such menas Dr. Grundy, at oncescholarsand humanists 


who can enable us to learn from the experience of our prototype.” — 
Westminster Gazette 


STUDIES OF INDIAN LIFE AND SENTIMENT 
By Sir Bampfylde Fuller, K.C.S.1., C.L.E. Second Impression. 
With Map. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

“ We ought to read and remember all that Sir Bampfylde Fuller says of the 
history, the geography, the weather and the peoples of India; to have some idea of 
the different religions and the numbers of their adhezents, of the Caste system and 
village communities, of domestic life and agricultural methods; and to know what 
causes famine, what famine and famine relief means, how commerce thrives in 
India, how the people is governed and educated, and whence the revenue is derived. 
All these things are briefly set forth in these studies by one who spent his life in the 
Government service, and who neither in his views nor his sympathies can be 
accused of hide-bound officialism.”— World. 


THE MEDICI. By Colonel G. F. Young, C.B. With 
numerous Illustrations. 2 Vols. Demy 8vo. 36s. net. Second 


Edition. 

“Two sumptuous volumes, profusely and superbly illustrated, which I have 
been reading with the deepest interest. . . . Colonel Young has written not 
only an extremely interesting book about the Medici . . . but he has given us 
in these volumes a wonderfully vivid picture of Renaissant Italy."—Truth. 

New York: E, P. Dutron & Co 


Philosophy. 
LUCRETIUS: Epicurean and Poet. By John Masson, LL.D. 


Completing Volume. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 
THE First VOLUME. Demy 8vo. 12s. net, 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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Economics, Politics and Sociology. 


A LEAP IN THE DARK. Being a Criticism of the 
Principles of Home Rule as Illustrated by the Bill of 1893. By 
A. V. Dicey, K.C., Hon. D.C.L. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Is. net. [Just out. 

Professor Dicey’s work on the Irish Question is admitted on all hands to have 
had a great influence on the rejection of Mr. Gladstone’s measures in 1886 and 

1893. The “ Leap in the Dark” deals with the principles of Home Rule, and the 

argument is applicable, whatever form the bill of the present Government may 

take when it is disclosed. At the request of the leading Unionist Societies 

Professor Dicey has prefaced this new Edition of his book. 


THE LEGACY OF PAST YEARS. A Study of 
Irish History. By the Earl of Dunraven, K.P., Author of 
“The Outlook in Ireland,” etc, Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“. . . It is hardly possible to read the book and miss the. insight, which 
is assured by the author’s intimate sympathy with his qwn people and by his 
intimate knowledge of the British. . . . The author’s position adds a peculiar 
interest to the book—a Unionist who believes in Home Rule; a Home Ruler, 
who would take the field against separation; a landlord, who spends his nights 
for peasant proprietary ; an aristocrat, who sees the security of his own order 
in the contentment of the others; a Peer of the Realm, trying to impart constitutional 
meaning to a democracy of moonlighters. He may well look backward to go 
forward.”—Morning Post. 


INDIA AND TIBET. By Colonel Sir Francis Young- 
husband, K.C.I.E. With Maps and Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 
2ls. net. 

“ The expedition to Lhasa six years ago has already had three historians, but 

Sir Francis Younghusband’s work is invested with a special value which none of its 
predecessors can claim. He was the responsible leader of the Mission of 1904, and 
what he has to say about it, and about the circumstances which led to its dispatch, 
bears the stamp of final and indisputable authority . . . a full and balanced 
account of the political aspects of the Tibetan problem, the motives which led to the 
unveiling of Lhasa, the results of the Mission, and the questions which still await 
solution. His book, therefore, constitutes the most important contribution yet made 
to the growing store of literature about Tibet.”—The Times. 


THE ECONOMIC TRANSITION IN INDIA. 
By Sir Theodore Morison, K.C.I.E., Author of “The Industrial 
Organization of an Indian Province.” Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 


“ Students of the British East must on no account miss this book. Ina sense 
it forms really a history of India, from the workaday material standpoint. This 
is a book to read and to keep for reference.” Standard. 
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Economics and Politics—continued. 


LAND TAXES AND |THE KING’S CUSTOMS. 
MINERAL RIGHT An Account of Maritime Revenue and 
DUTIES. From a Surveyor’s Contraband Traffic in England, Scot- 
and Valuer’s Standpoint. With land and Ireland. By Henry Atton 
Practical Examples and Sketches. and Henry Hurst Holland. Vol. I— 
By Thomas Moffet, of the Estate From the Earliest Times to the Year 
and Land Agent's Department Lon- 1800. 10s. 6d.net. Vol. II—From 
don and North-Western Railway Co. 1800 to 1855. 10s. 6d. net. With 
New Edition, with an additional Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


Chapter on Form IV. Finance 
(1909-10) Act, 1910. Demy 8vo. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


6s. net. 
BRITISH WEIGHTS AND 
MODERN TARIFF HIS. MEASURES. As Described in 


TORY. showi igi 
oe the Laws of England from Anglo- 


Growth of Tariffs in Germany, i ; 
France and the United States. By Saxon Times. By Colonel Sir C. M. 


Percy Ashley, M.A. Second Edition. Watson, K.C.M.G., C.B., M.A., 
10s. 6d. net. late Royal Engineers. Crown 8vo. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 2s. 6d. net. 





“Questions of the Day” Series. 


TOWARDS A NATIONAL POLICY. An appeal 


to public-spirited men of all parties to consider vital national 
questions in a scientific spirit, regardless of party interest and pre- 
judices. By Harry Roberts. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


“The book is in many ways worth reading because it is alive. It is one more 
testimony to the growing conviction, listened to so reluctantly by all political 
persons, that the party system has had its day. And he sees that the most important 
steps taken in recent years have been built up by persons outside the political parties. 
His object is to call for more of this spirit inside and outside politics; and, what- 
ever one may think of details in his programme, no one will read his book without 
a quickened sense of national hope and national duty.”— 

The Times Literary Supplement. 


TRADE AND THE NATIONAL IDEAL. By 
M. H. G. Goldie. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


UNIVERSITIES AND NATIONAL LIFE. By 
the Lord Haldane of Cloan. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
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Commerce. 


IMPERIAL INSTITUTE SERIES OF HAND- 
BOOKS TO THE COMMERCIAL RESOURCES 
OF THE _ TROPICS. Edited by Wyndham R. Dunstan, 
M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 

I-THE AGRICULTURAL AND FOREST PRODUCTS 
OF BRITISH WEST AFRICA. By Geratp C. DupcEon, 


Director-General of Agriculture in Egypt ; lately Inspector of Agriculture 
for British West Africa. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE BRITISH TRADE BOOK. Covering the years 
1880-1910. By John Holt Schooling. With 350 Tables and 
Explanatory Diagrams. Medium 8vo. Fourth Issue. 10s. 6d. net. 

This is the only work that shows clearly and fully the Course of British and 


International Commerce, including a Survey of the Home Production and 
Industries of the United Kingdom. It is issued at intervals of two or three years. 


Military and Naval. 


LETTERS ON AMPHIBIOUS WARS. By 
Brigadier-General George C. Aston, C.B., General Staff; 
and_ Brevet-Colonel, Royal Marine Artillery. With Maps. 


Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

‘* Here at last is an English book on war which is as sound in its doctrine as 
it is delightful to read. The great merit of the volume is that the author keeps to 
those principles which are recognised as true by all strategists and tacticians. 
There are none of the nebulous ideas which have of late affected the strategists of 
the War College and of the Admiralty. No book of recent years is so well 
calculated to interest that important person the plain man, who wants to know 
about war and other things, what is true and what is important.”"—Morning Post. 


BATTLE HONOURS OF THE BRITISH ARMY 


From Tangier, 1662, to the close of the Reign of King Edward VII. 
By C. B. Norman, Late goth Light Infantry and Indian Staff 
Corps (sometime Special Military Correspondent of The Times). 
With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 
‘*He has been happily inspired to write upon the subject, and his advocacy 
may help those who have been striving to move the Authorities along. . . Mr. 
Norman’s book, therefore, makes a timely appearance. . . . His book is well 


informed and generally instructive, and he has the right sentiment and enthusiasm."’ 
—The Times. 


SEA LAW AND SEA POWER. As they would be 


affected by Recent Proposals. By T. Gibson Bowles, Author 
of ‘‘ The Declaration of Paris of 1856.” Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
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Military and Naval—continued. 


THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. A Concise History 
of its Causes, Progress and Results. By John Formby. With 
numerous Maps bound up in separate Vol. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 

“He presents a clear synopsis of the war from its origin to its close, and he 
does so in a method some features of which we do not recall having met with 
before. . . . Mr. Formby has not only mastered the details of the war, but he 
has succeeded in setting them out in a way which is as interesting as it is clear. 

His work should be welcomed by many readers as affording a survey within 

reasonable proportions of one of the bitterest and one of the most remarkable 


of modern struggles.”—Daily Telegraph. 


New York: CuHartes ScriBner's Sons. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE CHIEF CAM- 


PAIGNS IN EUROPE SINCE 1792. By General A. 
von Horsetzky. Translated by Lieutenant K. B. Ferguson. 
With numerous Maps. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 


THE NAVY OF VENICE. ; THE FRONTIERSMAN’S 
By the Honble. Madame Wiel. With POCKET BOOK. Compiled 
numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. and Edited by Roger Pocock on 

15s. net. behalf of the Council of the Legion 

d of Frontiersmen. With Illustrations. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co, Leather, 5s. net. 


—_——oeo—————. 


Sport, Travel and Adventure. 


DELHI: PAST AND PRESENT. By H. C. 
Fanshawe, C.B. With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


8s. net. 

** A scholarly and thoroughly informed work . . . . Undoubtedly the best 
description of Delhi, from a topographical and popular archzological point of view, 
that has yet appeared, and the numerous plans and photographs add greatly to 
its value.”—The Spectator. 


COMFORT IN SMALL CRAFT. $A Practical 
Handbook of Sailing. By S. J. Housley. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

; * An introduction to the art of sailing, and generally of making oneself com- 
fortable in small yachts, boats or canoes on inland waters. The chapters deal with 
setting sail, sailing, the rule of the road, mooring, simple knots and splices, keeping 
all clean and serviceable, and with cookery suitable to the limited space and imple- 
ments of a small boat. An indispensable work to those who are keen to get most 


out of their holidays. 
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Sport, Travel and Adventure—continued. 


AFRICAN GAME TRAILS. 
African Wanderings of an American Hunter-Naturalist. 
With numerous [IIlustrations. 
18s. net. 


Theodore Roosevelt. 
Impression. Medium 8vo. 


An Account of the 
By 
Third 


New York: CHARLES SCRIBNER’s Sons. 


SHANS AT HOME. By Mrs. Leslie Milne. 


With 


two Chapters on Shan History and Literature by the Rev. 


W. W. Cochrane. 
15s. net. 


With numerous Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo. 


WHYMPER’S GUIDES. New Editions. 


CHAMONIX AND 


numerous Illustrations and Maps. 


numerous Illustrations and Maps. 


LION AND DRAGON IN 


NORTHERN CHINA. By 
R. F. Johnston, M.A. (Oxon), 
F.R.G.S., District Officer and Magis- 
trate, Weihaiwei ; formerly Private 
Secretary to the Governor of Hong- 
Kong, etc. ; Author of “From Peking 
to Mandalay.” With Map and Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 

New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


BEHIND THE SCENES IN 
PEKING. Experiences during 


the Siege of the Legations. By Mary 
Hooker. With Illustrations. Square 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


New York: BRENTANO’s. 


QUIET DAYS IN SPAIN. 
By C. Bogue Luffman, Author of “A 
Vagabond in Spain.” Demy 8vo. 


8s. net. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


MONT BLANC. 


3s. net. 


ZERMATT AND THE MATTERHORN. 


3s. net. 





15th Edition. With 


14th Edition. With 


STORM AND SUNSHINE 
IN SOUTH AFRICA. By 


Rosamund Southey. Edited by Fraaces 
Slaughter. With Illustrations. Demy 
8vo. 12s. net. 


LETTERS TO A SALMON 


FISHER’S SONS. By A. H. 
Chaytor. With 8 Full-page Illustra- 
tions and Diagrams. Demy §8vo. 
9s. net. 
Boston : 


PARTRIDGE-DRIVING 
Some Practical Hints on Increasing 
and Preserving a Stock of Birds and 
on Bringing them over the Guns, with 
a Description of the ‘ Euston ’ System. 
By Charles E. A. Alington. New 
and thoroughly Revised Edition. With 
Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


HouGuTon MirF.in Co. 


Art and Archeology. 
THE MOND COLLECTION. A Critical Account of 


the Pictures of the Italian and other Schools in the possession of 


the late Dr. Ludwig Mond, F.R.S. 


By J. P. Richter, Ph.D 


With numerous Illustrations in Photogravure and Half-Tone. 


2 Vols. 
£15 15s. inet. 


4to, Vellum, and 41 Photogravure Plates in Portfolio, 
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Art and Archeology—continued. 
MR. MURRAY'S MUSICAL SERIES. New VoLuEs. 


SOME FORERUNNERS OF ITALIAN OPERA 
By W. J. Henperson, Author of ‘What is Good Music?” “ The 
Orchestra and Orchestral Music,” etc. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

New York: Henry Hott & Co. 


THE PIANOFORTE AND ITS MUSIC. 
By H. E. Krehbiel, Author of ‘ How to Listen to Music,” etc. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

This new volume in the music lover’s library gives a graphic and accurate account 
of the development of the pianoforte as an instrument and of the composers and 
players who have been especially identified with that instrument from the beginning 
until our own day. New York: CHARLES ScrIBNER’sS Sons. 


ROMAN CITIES OF NORTHERN ITALY 
AND DALMATIA. ByA. L. Frothingham, Ph. D., Professor 
of Ancient History and Archzology at Princeton University. With 
64 Full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


“This book supplies a need which has been felt for some time by those travellers 
in Italy whose interests are at any rate not entirely wrapped up in the Renaissance. 
The traveller must pack Dr. Frothingham’s book in his bag and he will find there 
all the information he needs put at his disposal in a concise form and in a style 
which is not too ponderous, and bears here and there the impress of a human 
touch.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


New York: Sturcis & Watton Co. 
A THOROUGHLY REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


FERGUSSON’S HISTORY OF INDIAN AND 
EASTERN ARCHITECTURE. With Maps and numerous 
Illustrations. 2 Vols. Demv 8vo. £2 2s. net. 

INDIAN ARCHITECTURE. By Jas. Burgess, C.I.E., 
LL.D., F.R.S.E. 
EASTERN ARCHITECTURE. By R. Phene Spiers, 
F.S.A., F.R.LB.A. 
ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL. MODERN. 3rd Edition. By Robert 


3rd Edition. Edited by R. Phené Kerr. 2 Vols. 28s. net. 
Spiers. 2 Vols. 56s. net. 


THE SHORES OF THE ADRIATIC. The Austrian 
Side. An Architectural and Archzeological Pilgrimage. By F. 
Hamilton Jackson, R.B.A. With numerous Illustrations «and 
a Map. Medium 8vo. 2ls. net. 

THE ITALIAN SIDE, published in 1906, 21s. net. 
New York: E. P. Dutron & Co, 
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Art and Archzology—continued. 


INDIAN SCULPTURE and | THE EVOLUTION OF 
PAINTING. Illustrated by ITALIAN SCULPTURE. 
ce ae ee With as Pes By Lord Balcarres, M.P., F.S.A. 
planation of their Motives an als : : 
by E. B. Havell, A.R.C.A. With ba sai ng ttn 8vo. 21s. net 
Coloured and Monochrome [Illustra- ew York: E. P. Durron & Co. 
tions. Royal 8vo. £3 3s. net. 


Poetry. 
JAPANESE POETRY. By Basil Hall Chamberlain, 


Emeritus Professor of Japanese and Philology in the Imperial 
University of Tokyo. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

“Tt is impossible here to do more than touch upon a few of the innumerable 
problems and mysteries suggested or revealed by this absorbing book. Professor 
Chamberlain sums up the matter in admirable words, touching with exquisite 
delicacy the charm, the watchfulness of a literature by the side of whioh the finest 
Western utterance must seem Gargantuan, torrential, trumpet-tongued.” 


—Manchester Guardian. 
New York: CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons. 


POEMS AND BALLADS. By Henry De Vere 


Stacpoole, Author of ‘The Blue Lagoon,” ‘The Drums of War.” 
F’cap 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


New York: DurFietp & Co. 


POEMS. By Frederic Manning, Author of “ Scenes and Por- 
traits,” etc. F’cap 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Books XVII—XXIV. 
Translated into English Verse by J. W. Mackail, M.A., 
LL.D., Professor of Poetry in Oxford University. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 

Vol. I. Books I—VIII. Vol. II. Books IX—XVI. 5s. net each. 


THE WORKS OF LORD BYRON. A New Text, 
with many hitherto unpublished additions. Edited by Ernest H. 
Coleridge and Rowland E. Prothero, M.V.O. With Biblio- 
graphies and Full Indices. With Portraits and Illustrations. 
13 Vols. (6 Vols. Letters, 7 Vols. Porrry). Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


New York: CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 


THE POETICAL WORKS | DON JUAN. Complete in one 
OF LORD BYRON. The Volume, with new additional Stanzas 
only complete and copyright Text in published for the first time in 1904, 
one Volume. With Photogravure Por- Large Crown 8vo, 
trait. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. : 

New Yorx: CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 
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Fiction. 


NOVEL. 


THE SILVER ZONE. A Hindu Novel. 
Kathleen P. Emmett (Mrs. Foley). 


A story of Hindustan which wonderfully reproduces the atmosphere of 


India. 
Europeans can do. 


The author is a resident in the East and knows the native mind as few 


NEW NOVELS. 
6s. each. 


THE DOWNFALL OF THE GODS. 


Sir Hugh Clifford, K.C.M.G. 


New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


CROOKED ANSWERS. 


Phyllis Bottome and Hope de Lisle Brock. 


IVOR. 
REPTON. 
JOHN VERNEY. 


THE VALLEY CAPTIVES. 
Miss R. Macaulay. 


POT AU FEU. Short Stories. 


Marmaduke Pickthall. 


THE RECLUSE OF RILL. 


R. W. Wright-Henderson. 


THE DOWNSMAN. 


Miss Maude Goldring. 


THE LONE HEIGHTS. 


B. Paul Neuman. 


MASTER AND MAID. 


Mrs. L. Allen Harker. 





George Hansby Russell. 
Lieut.-Colonel F. Kane. 


Horace Annesley Vachell. 


THROUGH the CHRYSALIS. 
F. F. Montrésor. 
THE ANDERSONS. 
S. Macnaughtan. 
THE PEER’S PROGRESS. 
J. Storer Clouston. 
GRIT. George Hansby Russell. 


BAWBEE JOCK. 
Amy Maclaren. 


BARKER'S. 
E. H. Lacon Watson. 

THE GATES. 
(By a New Writer.) 


Belles Lettres and Essays. 


LEAVES FROM AN AFGHAN SCRAP BOOK. 
The Experiences of an English Official and his Wife in Kabul. By 


Mr. and Mrs. Thornton. 
Square Demy 8vo. 8s. net. 


With Illustrations and a Map. 
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Belles Lettres and Essays—continued. 


PIE POWDER. Being some Recollections of the Western 
Circuit. By a Circuit Tramp. Second Impression. Large 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

“The Author has evidently looked upon life from its brightest side. He 
speaks modestly of his recollections as ‘dust from the Law Courts,’ but the dust 
which he raises is transmuted into gold by the sunlight of irrepressible humour. 

. . Contains more genuine amusement than many a pretentious tome of four 
times its bulk and profession. Every frequenter of the Temple will find ‘Pie 

Powder ’ among the most welcome publications of the season.”—Daily Telegraph. 


ESSAYS IN IMITATION. | SCENES AND PORTRAITS. 


By Algernon Cecil, Author of By Frederic Manning, Author of 
“Six Oxford Thinkers.” Crown 8vo. “ The Vigil of Brunhild.” Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 6s. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


Medical. 


MOSQUITO OR MAN? The Conquest of the Tropical 
World. By the late Sir Rubert W. Boyce, F.R.S. Third 
Edition. With Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

“Sir Rubert, writing with much lucidity and not a little spirit, follows the 
course of medical research in the tropics from strength to strength, accompanying 
his narrative with many elucidatory statistics and a number of striking photographs. 
Altogether this is a book of first-rate importance, to both the medical man and the 
public servant.”—Daily Telegraph. 

New York: E. P, Dutton & Co. 

YELLOW FEVER AND ITS PREVENTION. 
A Manual for Medical Students and Practitioners. By the late 
Sir Rubert W. Boyce, F.R.S., Author of “ Mosquito or Man,” 
etc. With numerous Plans and Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. New York: E. P. Durron & Co. 


HEALTH, PROGRESS AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION IN THE WEST INDIES. By the late Sir 
Rubert Boyce, F.R.S., Author of ‘Mosquito or Man.” Second 
Edition. Medium 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


New York: E, P. Dutton & Co. 


DISEASES OF THE SKIN. By Ernest Gaucher, 
Professor of Cutaneous and Syphilitic Diseases at the Faculty of 
Medicine and Physician to the St. Louis Hospital, Paris. Including 
RADIUMTHERAPY. By Drs. Wickham, Degrais, and 
Domenici. Translated and Edited by C. F. Marshall, M.Sc., 
M.D., F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the British Skin Hospital ; late 
Assistant Surgeon to the Hospital for Diseases of the Skin, Black- 


friars. With numerous Illustrations. 15s. net. 
New York: ApPLetTon & Co. 
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Medical—continued. 


THE PREVENTION OF MALARIA. By Major 
Sir Ronald Ross, F.R.S., K.C.B., Professor of Tropical Medicine 
at the University of Liverpool. With Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 2ls. net. 

New York: E, P. Dutton & Co. 


A SUMMARY OF FACTS REGARDING aaa 


Suitable for public instruction. Reprinted from the above. 


ALSO BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


PHILOSOPHIES. In Paper Cover. Is. net. 
A series of verses written in India between 1881 and 1889, mostly in connection 
with the author’s researches on Paludism. 


INDUCED CELL-REPRODUCTION AND 
CANCER. The Isolation of the Chemical Cause of Normal and 
of Augmented, Asymmetrical Human Cell-division. By Hugh 
Campbell Ross, M.R.C.S. (Eng.), L.R.C.P. (Lond.), with 
the Assistance of John Westray Cropper, M.B., M.Sc. (Liv.), 
M.R.C.S. (Eng.), L.R.C.P. (Lond.). With numerous IIlustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 

“ His results are not always easy to follow, but once grasped the overwhelming 
importance of them is obvious. . . . The problem of cancer-research is three- 
fold—(1) to discover how the leucocytes divide ; (2) to discover what makes them do 
so; (3) to control their proliferation so that it does not become malignant. Dr. Ross 
solves all three issues. . . . Dr. Ross has begun to test in practice his experi- 
mental triumph. . . . The discovery is but in its infancy. It is possible that 
future ages may set beside the exterminator of tropical disease, a no less great 


benefactor, his brother, the author of this extraordinary book.”— 
Sheffield Independent. 
oO. 


PHILADELPHIA: P. BLaxiston’s Son & 


Science. 


THE TIDES AND KINDRED PHENOMENA 
OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM. By Sir George Howard 
Darwin, K.C.B. New and Revised Edition. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


CONVERGENCE IN EVOLUTION. By Arthur 
Willey, D.Sc., Lond. ; Hon. M.A., Cantab.; F.R.S. With 


Diagrams. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

“Professor Willey’s book is stored with examples of Morphological details and 
resemblances drawn from his extensive knowledge of the animal kingdom which 
will delight and fascinate the reader. . . . His criticism is always temperate and 
arouses interest rather than opposition.”—Athenaeum. 

New York: E. P. Dutron & Co. 
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Science—continued. 


STUDENT’S ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. By 
Sir Charles Lyell. Revised by Professor J. W. Judd, C.B., 
F.R.S. New and Revised Edition. With 600 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

“The Student's Lyell,” edited by Professor J. W. Judd, is based on the well- 
known “Student's Elements of Geology” by Sir Charles Lyell. The object of this 
book is to illustrate the principles and methods of modern geological science, as 
first clearly formulated in Lyell’s writings. The new and revised edition of the 
work has not only been brought up to date by references to new facts and arguments, 
the outcome of the researches of the last fifteen years, but is prefaced by a historical 
introduction, describing the events which originally led up to the preparation of 
Lyell’s epoch-making works. 


MICROSCOPY. The Construction, Theory, and Use of the 
Microscope. By Edmund J. Spitta, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., etc. 


With numerous Diagrams and Illustrations. Second Edition. 
12s. 6d. net. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN | THE RECENT DEVELOP: 


THE STUDY OF VARIA- 
TION, HEREDITY AND 


EVOLUTION. By Robert H. 
Lock, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge. New and 
Cheaper Edition. With Portraits and 
other Illustrations. Large Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. 








MENT OF PHYSICAL 


SCIENCE. By W. C. D. 
Whetham, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Cheap 
Edition. Illustrated. Large Crown 


8vo. 5s. net. 
New York: P. Braxiston’s Son & Co. 


Nature and Gardening. 
THE FEEDING OF CROPS AND STOCK. 


An Introduction to the Science of the Feeding of Plants and Animals, 
By A. D. Hall, Author of ‘‘ The Soil,” “ Fertilisers and Manures,” 


etc. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

“Should be in the hands of every thoughtful farmer desirous of taking an 
intelligent interest in his business. . The subject is not only interesting but 
fascinating, and as technical language has been studiously avoided the reading of 
the book will be thoroughly enjoyable. The cleverly arranged experiments 
conducted to prove the various points under discussion are well illustrated and 
elearly explain themselves, whilst the diagrams and tabular statistics possess the 


merit of exceptional lucidity.” —-Live Stock Journal. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
FERTILISERS AND |THE SOIL. An Introduction to 


the Scientific Study of the Growth 
” = URES. Crown svo. | of Crops. With Diagrams. Ss. net. 


New York: E? P. Dutton & Co. 
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Nature and Gardening—continued. 


ANNUAL AND BIENNIAL GARDEN PLANTS 
By A. E. Speer, F.R.H.S. Numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 

**Not many gardening books have as strong a claim to the attention of the 
garden lover as Mr. Speer’s manual. . . .A book that will be welcomed by 
every gardener of whatever degree, for it deals fully and comprehensively with a 
class of plants that call for specialised description, so slightly and so discursively 
are they treated in most general works on flower cultivation. . . . The horti- 
culturalist will find adequate data relating to most varieties of every flower. Mr. 
Speer’s work bears evidence of an intimate knowledge of cultural conditions 


relating to a vast floral family, and it deserves to rank as a standard authority.”— 
Pall Mall Gazette 


PLANT LIFE IN ALPINE SWITZERLAND. 
Being an Account in simple language of the Natural History of 
Alpine Plants. By E. A. Newell Arber, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S. 
Trinity College, Cambridge; University Demonstrator in Palzeo- 
botany. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. .7s. 6d. net. 

“We have here a book which not only tells ordinary British amateur botanists 
new to the Alps a vast deal that they will find most helpful, but will also enable 
the utter novice to understand the pageant he sees. A most lucidly simple explana- 
tion of the general structure of flowers and a glossary of ordinary technical terms 
are given in appendices. The splendid photographs of plants im situ complete 

a book which every Alpine habitué will do well to enjoy this winter and take out 

with him next year.”—Paill Mall Gazette. 


ALPINE FLOWERS FOR | TOWN GARDENING. a 


GARDENS. Rock, Wall, Marsh Handbook of Trees, Shrubs and Plants 
Plants and Mountain Shrubs. By suitable for Town Culture in the 
William Robinson, Author of “The Outdoor Garden, Window Garden | 
English Flower Garden.” Fourth Greenhouse. By B. C. Ravenscroft. 
Edition, revised. With Illustrations. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 


Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF GARDEN- 
ING IN ENGLAND. By | FRENCH MARKET-GAR- 
the Hon. Mrs. Evelyn Cecil (the | DENING. Including Practical 
Hon. Alicia Amherst). Third and! Details of “Intensive Cultivation ” for 
Revised Edition. With Illustrations. | English Growers. By John Weathers. 
Medium 8vo. 12s. net. With numerous Illustrations. Large 

New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 





Theology. 


THE QUESTION OF DIVORCE. By the Right 
Rey. Charles Gore, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Bishop Designate 


of Oxford. Crown 8vo. Is. net. 
New York: CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS. 
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Theology—continued. 
CAPTAINS AND COMRADES IN THE FAITH 


Sermons, Historical and Biographical. By Randall Thomas 
nay see D.D., D.C.L., Archbishop of Canterbury. Crown 
vo. 6s. net 


LIFE, DEATH, AND IMMORTALITY. Studies 
in the Psalms. By the Rev. W. O. E. Oesterley, D.D., Jesus 
College, Cambridge ; Author of “ The Doctrine of the Last Things.” 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


PROPHECY: JEWISH AND CHRISTIAN. 
Considered in a Series of Warburton Lectures at Lincoln’s Inn. 
By the Very Rev. Henry Wace, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

“Asa calm reasoned statement of the more conservative view of prophecy in 
the Old and New Testament, the book will be felt to have high merits. . The 
style is lucid and the mode of presentation interesting and instructive throughout.” 

Mitwavukee: Tue Younc Cuurcuman Co. —British Weekly. 


SERMONS TO YOUNG BOYS. By the Rev. 
F. de W. Lushington, Head Master of Dover College. A New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 


These sermons are primarily addressed to boys at private schools, before they 
have entered on the larger world of public school life with its difficulties and 
temptations. Their application, however, is not confined to these younger boys, 
and the fact that the book is now in its third edition is proof that the sermons have. 
been found useful and are highly appreciated. 


THE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH AND 
FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. By William Canton. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. Vols. III, IV and V. 
Demy 8vo, 30s. net. Complete Sets, Five Vols., £2 2s. net. 

The first two volumes of this great work, giving the record of the Society from 
its foundation in 1804 down to 1854, were published in 1904 (price 20s. net). 

These new volumes carry on the history to the present time. 


THE GROWTH OF THE GOSPELS. As shewn 
by Structural Criticism. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., 
LL.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


New York: THE Baker Taytor Co. 


MURRAY’S ILLUSTRATED BIBLE DIC. 


TIONARY. Combining Modern Research with Ancient Faith. 
Written by Leading Scholars of To-day, and including the Results 
of Modern Research. Edited by the Rev. Wm. C. Piercy, 


M.A. With numerous IIlustrations and Maps. 21s. ; leather, 25s. 
New York: E, P. Dutton & Co 
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Periodicals. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, 1910. With Rules and List of Members. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE YEAR’S WORK in CLASSICAL STUDIES, 
1909. Edited for the Council of the Classical Association by 
W. H. D. Rouse, M.A., Litt.D. 2s. 6d. net. 


LATEST VOLUMES IN THE 


Wisdom of the East Series. 


Pott 16mo. Cloth 
THE FLIGHT OF THE DRAGON. An Essay on the Theory 


and Practice of Art in China and Japan, based on original sources. By 
LAURENCE BINYON. 2s. net. 


LEGENDS OF INDIAN BUDDHISM. Translated from “L'Intro- 


duction a 1’Histoire du Buddhisme Indien” of Eugéne Burnouf, with an 
Introduction by WINIFRED STEPHENS. 2s. net. 


THE BUSTAN OF SADI. From the Persian. Translated with Intro- 


duction by A. HART EpwarpDs. 2s. net. 


THE ALCHEMY OF HAPPINESS. By At Guazzati. Translated 
from the Hindustani by CLAUD FIELD. 2s. net. 


THE SINGING CARAVAN. Some Echoes of Arabian Poetry. By 
HENRY BAERLEIN. 2s. net. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF HAFIZ. Translated, with Introduction, by 
SYED ABDUL Majip, LL.D. Rendered into English Verse by L. CRANMER- 
BynG. Ils. net. 


THE WISDOM OF THE APOCRYPHA. With an Introduction 


by C. E. LAWRENCE, Author of “ Pilgrimage,” etc. 2s. net. 


THE BURDEN OF ISIS. Being the Laments of Isis and Nephthys. 
Translated from the Egyptian with an Introduction by JAMES TEACKLE 
DEnNnIs. Is. net. 


THE MASTER SINGERS OF JAPAN. By Miss Crara A. 


WALSH. 2s. net. 


THE PATH OF LIGHT. Translated for the first time into English from 
the Bodhi-Chary4vatara of Santi-Deva. A Manual of Maha-Yana Buddhism. 
By L. D. BARNETT, M.A., Litt.D. 2s. net. 
*," A Complete List of the Volumes in this Series will be sent 
post free on application. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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Popular Editions of : 
Mr. Murray’s Standard Works. 


Large Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net each. 


JOHN MURRAY: A Publisher and his Friends. Memoir and 
Correspondence of the second John Murray, with an Account of the Origin and 
Progress of the House, 1768—1843, By SAMUEL SMILES, LL.D. Edited by 
Thomas Mackay. With Portraits. In One Volume. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LIEUTENANT-GENERAL 
SIR HARRY SMITH, 1787-1819. Edited by G. C. Moore SmiTH. 
With Map and Portrait. 


A COTSWOLD VILLAGE; or, Country Life and Pursuits in Gloucester- 
shire. By J. ARTHUR GIBBS. With Illustrations. 


DOG BREAKING : The Most Expeditious, Certainand Easy Method. With 
Odds and Ends for those who love the Dog and Gun. By General W. N. 
HUTCHINSON. With numerous Illustrations. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE “FOX” IN THE ARCTIC SEAS 
IN SEARCH OF FRANKLIN AND HIS COMPANIONS. 
By the late Admiral Sir F. LEopoLD M°CLinTock, R.N. A Cheap 
Edition. With Portraits and other Illustrations and Maps. 


*.* A Complete List of the Volumes in this Series will be sent post free 
on application. 


——_o————_ 


Murray’s Shilling Library. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth, 1s. net each. 


OUR ENGLISH BIBLE: The Story of its Origin and Growth. 
By H. W. HAMILTON HoakRE, late of Balliol College, Oxford, now an Assistant 
Secretary to the Board of Education, Whitehall. Revised Edition, with 
Specimen Pages of Old Bibles and a Bibliography. 


ORIGIN OF SPECIES BY MEANS OF NATURAL 
SELECTION. By CuarLes Darwin. 


CHARACTER. A Book of Noble Characteristics. By SAMUEL SMILES. 
With Frontispiece. 


STUDIES IN THE ART OF RATCATCHING. By H. Cc. 


BARKLEY. 
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Murray’s Shilling Library—continued. 


THE LETTERS OF QUEEN VICTORIA, 1837—1861. 
THE NATIONAL EDITION. Published by Command of His Majesty King 
Edward VII. Edited by ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, M.A., C.V.O., 
and ViscounT EsHER, G.C.V.O., K.C.B. The Complete and Revised Text 
of the Original Edition, with 16 Portraits. 3 Vols. 1s. net each Vol. 


ROUND THE HORN BEFORE THE MAST. An Account of a 
Voyage from San Francisco round Cape Horn to Liverpool in a Fourmasted 
“ Windjammer,” with experiences of the life of an Ordinary Seaman. By 
BasiL LussBock. With Illustrations. 


ENGLISH BATTLES AND SIEGES IN THE PENINSULA. 
By LiEvT.-GEN. SIR WILLIAM NaPIER, K.C.B. With Portrait. 


LAVENGRO: The Scholar, the Gypsy, the Priest. By GrorGE 
Borrow. Containing the Unaltered Text of the Original Issue: some 
Suppressed Episodes printed only in the Editions issued by Mr. Murray; MS. 
Variorum, Vocabulary and Notes by Professor W.I. KNAPP. With 6 Pen and 
Ink Sketches by PERCY WADHAM. 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. By the Right Rev. CHARLES 
GorE, D.D., LL.D., Bishop Designate of Oxford. 


THE PAINTERS OF FLORENCE. From the 13th to the 16th 


Centuries. By JuLia CarTwriGHT (MRS. ADy). With Illustrations. 


A LADY’S LIFE IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. By Mrs. 
BisHop (ISABELLA BIRD). With Illustrations. 


THE NATURALIST ON THE RIVER AMAZONS. A Record 
of Adventures, Habits of Animals, Sketches of Brazilian and Indian Life, and 
Aspects of Nature under the Equator, during Eleven Years of Travel. By 
H. W. BaTEs, F.R.S. Numerous Illustrations. 


DEEDS OF NAVAL DARING;; or, Anecdotes of the British 
Navy. By Epwarp GIFFARD. 


SELF-HELP. With Illustrations of Conduct and Perseverance. By SAMUEL 
SMILES. With Portrait. 


LIFE AND LABOUR;; or, Characteristics of Men of Industry. 
Culture and Genius. By SAMUEL SMILEs. 


THE LIFE OF DAVID LIVINGSTONE. By Witt1am GarvEn 
BLAIKIE, With Portrait. 


SINAI AND PALESTINE in connection with their History. 
By the late DEAN STANLEY. With Maps. 


WORKS BY A. C. BENSON. 
THE THREAD OF GOLD. | THE HOUSE OF QUIET. 


BOYLE, SON & WATCHURST, Ltd., Printers, Ivy Lane, E C. 





| RHEUMATISM, GOUT, LUMBAGO | GOUT, LUMBAGO 
AND ALL URID ACID TROUBLES 


CURED BY 


CELMO 


The most convincing testimony 

ever given to any medicine in 

the World is printed on the 
following pages. 


WRITE FOR THE CELMO BOOKLET-—FPOST FREE. 


Price 2/9 & 4/6 Six bottles 25/- 
Post Free. 
Remit by Crossed Postal Order or Cheque to 


CELMO COMPANY 


1 Carlton St., Regent St., London 





The EARL OF PEMBROKE has favoured us with a second letter :— 
Witton Houses, Sarispury, June gth, 1911. 
I have never had an attack of Lumbago, from which I used to suffer 
constantly, or of Sciatica since taking ‘* Celmo.” 
I invariably recommend it to my friends, and I am glad to say that many 
of them have told me how much good it has done to thein. 


The EARL OF GALLOWAY favoured us with the following letter :— 
CuMLovEN, NEwTon-STEWART. B., April 11th, 1909. 

I tried your **Celmo” Tablets for Rheumatism for some two or three 
months last winter, and can truly say that I derived much benefit from them, 
and should be very glad to recommend a triat of them to anyone who is a 
sufferer fiom that malady. 


HeytTessury Witts., September gth, 1911. 
MARGARET, LADY HEYTESBURYY is pleased to state that 
“Celmo”’ No. 1 has apparently cured her housekeeper of gout in her feet 
from which she has suffered for many months, 


Major-General Honble. A. H. HENNIKER, C.B., writes :— 
13, STRATFORD Puace, W., January 27th, 1910. 


I also have taken ** Celmo”’ and **Celmo”’ No. 2 with most excellent 
results. The stiffness and inclination to Gout has disappeared, and I find 
myself much more active and able to play tennis and other games than I have 
done for years. I also find the Laxative Tablets good and effective. 


Colonel) PAGET MOSLEY writes :— 
27, St. James’ Square, S.W. 

By the advice of one of my friends, I took your ** Celmo’ Tablets for 
nearly two months at the beginniog of this year, with the result that I obtained 
great relief from suppressed Gout, from which I have suffered all my life. | 
hope the cure is permanent, but if not, I shall certainly have another course of 
your treatment, 








The Rev. THE MARQUESS OF NORMANBY has favoured us with the 
following | ztter.— 
Mu crave Cast_e, Wuitsy, Yorks., August 77st, 1911. 
I have certainly found much benefit from your Tablets (**Celmo” No. 2) 


for Flatulency and Indigestion. 
NORMANBY. 


The EARL OF SANDWICH has favoured us with the following letter :— 
HINCHINGBROKE, HunTINGDON, /uly 27th, 1911. 


I have derived great benefit from your tablets (“*Celmo” No. 2) and 
have found them most efficacious as a remedy for Indigestion. 


General G. P. BOURCICAULT writes :— 
116 and 117, Patt MALL, S.W., July 7th, 1971. 


In reply to your letter I am glad to say that since completing a course of 
**Celmo”’ No. 2 my digestion has so improved as to lead me to hope I shall 
have no more trouble with it. At any rate it is now more than three months 
since I took the last tablet, and I have not had a headache or suffered 
inconvenience as was formerly so frequently the case. 
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Art. 1—TEN YEARS OF THE AUSTRALIAN oiditaene ae 
WEALTH. 


. Australien in Politik, Wirtschaft, Kultur. By Dr 
Robert Schachner. Jena: Fischer, 1909. 

. The Labour Movement in Australasia. By Victor S. 
Clark. Lcundon: Constable, 1907. 

3. State Haperiments in Australia and New Zealand. By 
W.P. Reeves. Twovols. London: Grant Richards, 1902. 
. Australia’s Awakening. By W. G. Spence, M.H.R. 
Sydney: ‘The Worker’ Trustees, 1909. 

). Le Socialisme sans Doctrines. By Albert Métin. Paris: 
Alcan, 1901. 

6. Australasia. By Arthur Jose. London: Dent, 1901. 

7. The Official Year-book of the Commonwealth of 
Australia, 1901-1909. Melbourne, 1910. 

8. Parliamentary Debates, Commonwealth of Australia, 
1901-1910. Melbourne, 1902-11. 


THE career of the Australian Commonwealth, now ten 
years old, is unique in political history. Never before 
has the population of a continent, racially homogeneous, 
comparatively unfettered by traditions and vested 
interests, practically undisturbed by the rest of the 
world, been entrusted with the administration of its own 
affairs on a purely democratic basis—both Houses of 
Parliament elected at first by manhood, then by adult, 
suffrage, the double dissolution for deadlocks, and the 
‘referendum’ for constitutional amendments. There 
were, of course, disturbing outside influences ; the South 
African war, the Russo-Japanese war, and the critical 
condition which, we are led to believe, European politics 
have lately reached, have all modified the Common- 
Vol. 215.—WNo. 429, x 
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wealth’s history. There are traditions and vested 
interests which still affect it. But the total effect of 
these influences—except as regards that of the South 
African war, which will be mentioned later—has been 
trivial and temporary when compared to that of the 
overmastering forces which originated from local sources 
and popular feeling. 

The master-motives of Australian Federation were 
three: to free inter-State trade, to organise an efficient 
defence system, and to create a single organ for 
expressing Australian sentiments on Imperial affairs. 
These motives swayed the leaders and dictated the text 
of their public appeals; but only one of them had much 
effect on the majority of the voters. The vote which 
carried Federation came from the country districts, 
Melbourne alone among the larger cities giving an 
affirmative vote. Now Melbourne, which under a strict 
protective policy had become the centre of Australian 
manufacture, wanted to extend its market area; while 
the country districts, especially those on the border 
between two States, longed to get rid of the oppressive 
border duties and the constant surveillance of the most 
insignificant border traffic. Thus inter-State free trade 
became the determining issue for the average voter ; and 
he was satisfied for the time if Federation in its early 
stages gave him that. 

But the vote for Federation had only been made 
possible by the consent of the existing State Parliaments ; 
and they were by no means inclined to surrender one 
jot of their independence which could be retained. 
Consequently the Constitution which was actually 
submitted to the popular vote had to be so shaped that 
these Parliaments would not be too hostile to it; it 
became, therefore, a compromise—not so much what its 
chief creators wanted as what its opponents would 
concede. Popular feeling demanded free trade between 
the States; and that was conceded. The unification of 
defence was conceded also; Imperial officers, both naval 
and military, had been urging it for years, and the 
parochialist majority in the State Houses was indifferent 
about the control of what most politicians at the time 
thought a fad. Everything of external interest, indeed, 
was in those days disregarded by nine out of every ten 
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politicians. Republicanism and independence, enjoyed 
in isolation from the ‘older countries,’ was at the back 
of their minds; and more than one of the framers of 
the Constitution felt that he was laying the foundations 
of an Australian Republic. But the matters which really 
affected Australians in their daily life—the problems 
connected with land and industry —these the State 
Parliaments took care to retain under their own control. 
This retention was important because of the vital 
difference between the new Federal Parliament and 
those of the States. The first was, as has just been said, 
purely democratic; though for some years no one in 
Australia perceived exactly how democratic it was, 
or guessed the inevitable consequences. But the State 
Parliaments, all bicameral, embodied in their Upper 
Chambers some form of property representation. The 
elected Chambers (in Victoria, South and Western 
Australia, and Tasmania) represented voters with a 
definite property qualification; the nominees (in New 
South Wales and Queensland), having a life tenure of 
membership, naturally came to consist principally of 
men of property and of conservative temperament 
appointed before the rise of the Labour party.* Con- 
sequently the candidates elected by manhood or adult 
suffrage to the Federal Parliament found themselves 
almost powerless with regard to the very matters which 
most interested them; and the history of Federal 
legislation—apart from fiscal laws, which were obviously 
the first and most important work to be dealt with by 
that Parliament—is largely that of a series of endeavours 
to deal indirectly with commerce and industries, which, 
by the terms of the Constitution, were for the most 
part outside the Commonwealth’s direct jurisdiction. 


Perhaps the shortest way to a clear understanding 
of the forces behind Federal politics is to summarise 
chronologically the important legislation and the party 
fluctuations of the four Commonwealth Parliaments. 

The first Parliament (1901-3) was elected on the tariff 
issue, although the Labour candidates, as usual, appealed 


* It is for this reason that advanced Radicalism has in Australia 
gradually identified itself with the party of unification, while the reaction- 
aries are all for State rights. 

x 2 
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to the electors on their own platform, which was dis- 
creetly silent on the fiscal question. The first Federal 
Ministry, led by Sir Edmund Barton, was an experimental 
Cabinet of the ‘all Colonels’ type, definitely Protectionist, 
but otherwise rather incoherent. The Labour party, 
though including 16 members only out of 75, had an 
influence beyond its numbers, since it held the balance of 
power ; and its mark on the 1901-2 session was the passing 
of two important Acts, one of which fixed a date five 
years ahead for the repatriation of the Kanakas, while the 
other made provision against Asiatic immigration. The 
Tariff Act, moulded almost equally by the desire for 
Protection and the need for a revenueof at least 6,000,000/., 
was the Parliament's chief achievement; while in its 
second session the Federal machinery was enlarged by 
the creation of the High Court, and the beginnings of a 
defence system were made by the Defence Act and the 
Act confirming the naval agreement of 1902. Labour, for 
its part, demanded a Federal system of conciliation and 
arbitration ; and the Bill introduced to meet this wish 
broke up the Ministry. 

The second Parliament met under the leadership of 
Mr Deakin, who had been Sir E. Barton’s right-hand 
man from the first, and had succeeded him as Prime 
Minister in September, 1903. Labour had gained consider- 
ably at the polls ; and the measures most to its mind, the 
Arbitration and Navigation Bills, became naturally the 
first of the session. The Navigation Bill, however, was 
soon withdrawn in favour of a thorough enquiry by 
Royal Commission ; and subsequent negotiations with the 
British Board of Trade have delayed its passage ever 
since. The Arbitration Bill became the destroyer of two 
Ministries in five months; and the third, which passed it, 
believed in it less than either of the others. Parties were 
divided as follows :—Deakinites * 23, Reidites 26, Labour 
25; and these bodies at once began an intricate dance. 
For a month or so Mr Deakin had the support of Labour. 
Then an amendment to the Arbitration Bill was carried 








* These names are clumsy and inharmonious; but there is no choice. 
The tariff once settled, Labour was the only party with a settled policy, 
and the rest of the members either attached themselves to Mr Deakin (who 
also had a settled policy) or to Mr Reid, whose policy was opportunist 


opposition. Note that in all party figures the Speaker is omitted. 
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against him by a temporary coalition of Labour with the 
direct Reidite Opposition ; and Mr Watson came into office 
as the head of a purely Labour Government, with 25 
supporters, 26 in direct Opposition, and 23 on the cross 
benches. In the next four months, Mr Deakin, develop- 
ing an unexpected objection to the Labour party’s 
‘caucus’ system of internal control, split his own party 
into halves, and led one half over to the Reidite camp 
consequently Mr Watson was turned out (on another 
amendment to the Arbitration Bill), and Mr Reid took 
office with 12 Deakinites added to his own 26, the other 
11 helping the 25 Labour men in a vigorous opposition. 

The new Ministry lasted into recess, but was ejected at 
the beginning of the next session by Mr Deakin. An 
informal Deakinite-Labour alliance was arranged; the 
Labour members, being shown a copy of Mr Deakin’s 
programme, undertook to ‘give the Deakin Ministry a 
general support during this Parliament in the transaction 
of public business.’ A few of the Prime Minister’s former 
followers refused to renew any intimate relations with 
Labour, and joined with several unwilling followers of 
Mr Reid to form an Opposition ‘ Corner’; consequently 
parties in 1906 and 1907 were distributed thus—Deakin- 
ites 19, Labour (supporting the Ministry) 25, direct (Reidite) 
Opposition 18, Corner 13. The effect on legislation was 
marked ; while, on the one hand, Labour helped to shape a 
series of Acts affecting commerce (the Copyright, Trade- 
marks, Commerce, Secret Commissions, and Anti-Trusts 
Acts), on the other hand Mr Deakin was able to explain 
and modify existing Australian legislation about immi- 
grants by Acts amending the somewhat crude laws of 
1901; and time was found to draw up a Constitution for 
the Commonwealth’s first dependency, Papua. 

The elections of 1906 were confused by the introduction 
of two distinct issues. The Ministry went to the country 
as Protectionists about to revise the tariff; but Labour, 
as usual, fought on its own platform, leaving fiscal 
questions severely alone; and Mr Reid, knowing himself 
hopelessly beaten beforehand on the fiscal issue, pro- 
claimed himself an ‘ Anti-Socialist, meaning thereby an 
opponent of Labour. The result was as confused as the 
campaign. Four parties appeared in the House—Mr 
Deakin’s, Protectionist and friendly to Labour, reduced 
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to 18; Mr Reid’s, Free Trade and anti-Labour, 16; 
Labour itself, increased to 27; and an enlarged Corner, 
Protectionist but anti-Labour, of 13. The tariff, however, 
was the most important work to be taken in hand, and 
on that the Ministry had a clear majority of 18 at least; 
nor was anyone anxious to embarrass Mr Deakin until 
the drudgery of tariff-making was over. The achieve- 
ments of 1907-8 included a heightened tariff with marked 
preference to British goods, an Old-Age Pensions Act, 
and an Act granting bounties to certain industries which 
Australia desires to encourage. 

Still, the parliamentary equilibrium was very unstable ; 
and the passage of the tariff in May, 1908, released once 
more the disintegrating forces. The Labour members’ 
support of Mr Deakin had been always the work of a 
majority in caucus, and might at any time be removed by 
the transference of a few votes. Late in 1908 this hap- 
pened, and Mr Fisher was called on to form a Labour 
Ministry, which, for the short remainder of the session, 
was supported by 15 Deakinites sitting in the Ministerial 
Corner. The removal of the fiscal issue also affected the 
Opposition Corner, and, in conjunction with the resig- 
nation by Mr Reid of the Opposition leadership and the 
change of Ministry, redistributed the anti-Labour section, 
so that some 21 were in direct opposition. The move- 
ment thus begun gathered strength during a long recess ; 
the early months of 1909 were full of negotiations between 
the followers of Mr Deakin and those of Mr Cook, who 
had succeeded Mr Reid; and, just before the session of 
1909 opened, Mr Deakin himself was won over to the anti- 
Labour side, and consented to head a ‘Fusion’ of non- 
Labour parties which should restore to Parliament the 
simple mechanism of a two-party system. 

In June, 1909, therefore, a Deakin-Cook Ministry, 
backed by a solid majority of 43 members, faced the 27 
Labour men and 4 Deakinites who preferred their old 
policy to their old leader. Debates became more bitter 
and more personal than before; and the session would 
have been entirely wasted, had not the Cook section of 
the Fusion insisted on a wholesale use of the closure, 
which, ironically enough, had been legalised at the 
instance of Labour in 1905, but had never yet been put 
into force. In the end the Fusion put to its credit a 
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large batch of Acts. Defence (compulsory training), a 
financial agreement with the State Premiers, a Naval 
Loan Act to provide funds for the Australian unit of the 
Imperial Navy, and the appointment of a High Commis- 
sioner, were the chief objects of legislation. 

But the Fusion was too artificial and too purely par- 
liamentary to please the country. Its leaders, after all, 
had spent eight years in attacking each other, not on 
details, but on the fundamental principles of their 
respective policies. Those who had voted for Mr Reid’s 
nominees in 1906 had done so avowedly from dislike of 
Mr Deakin ; those who had elected not only the Deakinites 
but also the Corner of 1907 were deliberately hostile to 
Mr Reid and Mr Cook. The political enmities of eight 
years were not to be magically conjured into friendships 
by lobby manceuvres ; in the elections of 1910 the old hates 
counted, not the new loves; and on April 13 the Fusion 
practically disappeared, losing fifteen seats to Labour and 
finding itself with no distinct active policy of any kind. 
For practically all its active policy during the previous 
year had been Mr Deakin’s in faint miniature, while that 
of the Labour group was Mr Deakin’s intensified and 
made more urgent; so that the session of 1910 (during 
which the Fisher Ministry, with 42 direct supporters and 
two or three sympathisers from the old Deakin party, 
faced Mr Deakin and Mr Cook with 12 and 18 followers 
respectively) was given up almost entirely to the passing 
in a drastic form of Acts which, in somewhat milder 
shape, a large section of the Opposition had long wanted 
to see made law. The rest of the session was spent, 
either in mending the Fusion’s own Acts of 1909 so as to 
make them really effective (e.g. the Defence Act), or in 
repealing those which the country evidently disliked (e.g. 
the Naval Loan Act). 


This summary may leave on the reader’s mind no 
very definite impression of the detailed history of these 
ten years ; but it will have brought to light, at all events, 
three large facts: the steadily growing influence of 
Labour, the remarkable importance of Mr Deakin, and 
the hopeless entanglement of party issues. 

Let us take the personal element first. It is almost 
impossible to overstate Mr Deakin’s dominance in matters 
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of Federal policy. Though he was never backed by a 
majority of his own, and was twice persuaded into 
coalitions with men who had bitterly attacked him, it was 
always his policy that Parliament was endeavouring to 
carry out. Except the principle of compulsion in military 
training, which he accepted at first half-heartedly, the 
principles of all important legislation during the whole 
period were of his preaching, and many of the more 
essential details were of his devising. He personally 
arranged the terms on which South Australia surrendered 
the Northern Territory ; he personally wrought with the 
recalcitrant State Premiers in 1909 till they agreed to the 
financial scheme which has now superseded the Braddon 
clause. His alliance with Mr Reid in 1904, no less than his 
understanding with Labour in 1905, was based on the 
acceptance of his programme by his allies. Even the 
Labour-dominated Parliament of 1910 occupied itself 
mainly with securing results at which he had always 
aimed; so that, when he, as leader of the Opposition, 
attacked the Labour Bills, the most effective reply was 
usually to quote from recent speeches of his own. 

Difficult, therefore, as it is to criticise impartially an 
eminent living politician with a particularly lovable per- 
sonality, the task can be avoided only at the expense of 
leaving Australia’s recent history unexplained and almost 
incomprehensible. Criticism there must be; and yet 
any criticism is likely to be resented both by his friends 
and by hisopponents. For it would be hard to find a man 
whose public actions can be so easily and so fatally mis- 
understood until one comes into personal contact with 
him. The enduring anti-Deakinism of the average New 
South Wales politician and the Sydney merchant can be 
justified to a stranger in five minutes. He is untrust- 
worthy, they assert; he threw over Mr Watson in 1904, 
Mr Reid in 1905, Mr Fisher in 1909, and might throw 
over Mr Cook at any moment if Labour showed any sign 
of accepting him as an allyagain. As the transformations 
of 1905 and 1909 resulted in his regaining the position of 
Prime Minister, the Sydney press proceeded to allege 
that his sole political guide was self-interest, and ex- 
plained his ascendancy as due to a combination of 
persuasive oratory with diplomatic adroitness. 

Personal knowledge of the man destroys in an 
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instant the whole of this lurid imagining. Whatever 
may be the explanation of his career—and it is not at 
first apparent—self-interest and diplomatic cunning are 
the last qualities attributable to him. He is scarcely a 
politician at all in the ordinary sense; he has never 
found office desirable for its own sake, and he has 
struggled far more persistently to avoid it than his 
fellow-politicians have to attain it. He has persistently 
refused the High Commissionership, for which he would 
have been excellently fitted, lest it should seem that the 
Commonwealth was following the State precedents, and 
making that position a refuge for tired Prime Ministers ; 
he has spared time in the middle of a bitter fight to 
defend men, whom he knew to be attacking him, against 
accusations which he believed untrue. If private virtues 
and public spirit could make a statesman, Mr Deakin 
would rank amongst the highest. 

But he is not a statesman; he is a philosopher. He 
can devise excellently for a nation ; he cannot handle men, 
because he does not understand their mental processes. 
He takes his own as normal, and proceeds on the assump- 
tion that similar material supplied to other people will 
go through the same processes and produce the same result. 
Add to this that he is probably unconscious of his own 
personal charm, and you arrive at some explanation of 
him. Hefinds followers accepting his conclusions and sup- 
porting his policies; it does not strike him that they do 
this because they trust him ; he thinks they have worked 
out the conclusions and policies for themselves. When, 
still pursuing his own line of thought, he turns into by- 
paths where they cannot follow purely on trust, he is 
disappointed and puzzled beyond measure. 

Again, he is a lawyer, and sometimes seems to regard 
institutions and forms as ends in themselves, unalter- 
able so long as any other way of achieving an aim, 
short of alteration, can be devised. He looks on Parlia- 
ment as an assemblage of independent representatives 
bound only by their election pledges to their constituents, 
with the right and the power to convert each other, by full 
and free discussion,from error to truth. Consequently 
he detests the ‘caucus’ system of the Labour party, 
which destroys the nominal freedom and persuasiveness 
of parliamentary debate. His political career has 
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therefore become a succession of attractions to and 
repulsions from Labour—attractions, because he agrees 
with most of its aims (many of which, indeed, were 
originally his); repulsions, because he disagrees with its 
methods. When he left Mr Watson and Mr Fisher, it 
was the caucus that he attacked ; when he left Mr Reid, 
it was the Reidite policy which he condemned. Simi- 
larly, having been from the first an ardent Federalist, he 
still insists on the exact definition of Federalism, 
distinguishing it both from the pure provincialism of the 
States-rights party and from the unification which is 
looming in the near future. His chief quarrel with the 
present Labour Government seems to be, not that they 
are imposing a land-tax or trying to reconcile the dis- 
cordant methods by which the States control industries, 
but that they are achieving these objects (in both of 
which he concurs) by unificationist methods antagonistic 
to true Federalism. 

This aversion from new methods if the old can by any 
means be made to suffice is strengthened by a tempera- 
ment which would qualify him for the Presidency of 
the Peace Society. Himself convinced by argument, 
he believes that argument will convince everyone else 
if only rightly apprehended; and he will wait with 
infinite patience, giving conviction time to work, rather 
than force on unwilling minds even the most urgent 
propositions. He understands better than anyone else 
the urgency, for Australia’s safety, of an active immigra- 
tion policy ; but nothing, not even his own disgust with 
the temporising State Premiers, could induce him to use 
Federal powers in that direction during his long term of 
office. He was always hoping that in a month or two, or 
at any rate within a year, the Premiers would see reason 
and do their duty. In a spasm of extreme and quite 
justifiable anger he drove the House to pass in 1905 
standing orders that gave him a fairly drastic form of 
closure ; nothing could induce him to use it, until in 1909 
the Cook section of the Fusion forced his hand. It is 
easy to imagine the chagrin of faithful followers when 
the weapon which could have ensured the passage of the 
full Deakinite programme in 1906-8 was too late un- 
sheathed in the cause of a feeble imitation. 

In the light of this analysis the course of Federal 
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politics may have become more intelligible. Mr Deakin 
himself is the key—on the one hand, his personal charm, 
his self-forgetfulness, his high purpose, his clear distant 
vision; on the other, his intense dislike to compulsion, 
his mental remoteness, his failure to understand how the 
arguments and acts that appeal to him will strike other 
people. In Parliaments made up of three minorities he 
was the only possible leader, because members, knowing 
him personally, liked and trusted him. For electioneer- 
ing purposes he was comparatively useless ; what is to be 
made of a leader who, speaking on a proposal which is at 
the core of his policy, says, ‘ Whether you vote Yes or No, 
providing you vote as Australians, we shall not have 
anything to complain of’? There spoke the philosopher, 
notthepolitician. It was for that reason that he, who more 
than any other leader spoke the mind of Australia, came 
back from every election with a diminished following. 
Because he always put policy before party, and cared 
little what men called themselves so long as they voted 
for his measures in the end, many members who agreed 
with him on essentials felt free to break away on non- 
essentials and sit as independent or malcontent sections. 
And that is why the Australian people, growing into a 
sober and determined manhood mainly through the 
wisdom and forethought of Alfred Deakin’s administra- 
tion, have accepted in all essentials the national policy he 
framed, and yet rejected—finally, to all appearance—the 
self-sacrificing framer. 

Quite apart, however, from the personality of Mr 
Deakin, the very multiplicity of the problems which the 
Commonwealth has had to face—involving innumerable 
permutations of individual opinion—make Australia’s 
recent political history an almost inextricable party 
tangle. For the essence of a stable party organisation 
must be the existence of one or two extremely important 
issues on which sides can definitely be taken. On these 
main questions one party must clearly say ‘Yes’ and the 
other ‘No’; and they must be so overwhelmingly im- 
portant that divergence of opinion on simultaneous 
minor issues may conscientiously be neglected. Free 
Trade is such an issue; Home Rule for Ireland is such 
an issue. But in Australia, when the fiscal issue was out 
of the way, there was no other to take its place. Once 
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or twice Mr. Deakin’s opponents tried to make out that 
‘Socialism’ was an issue of this kind. But an issue, to 
be definite, must first be capable of definition; and 
‘Socialism’ is the most chameleonic word in politics. If 
it is taken to mean anything like Communism, then a 
majority of the Labour party have always been anti- 
Socialists; if it means the use of State powers and 
resources to assist actively the man of small means and 
opportunities, not only against the millionaire and the 
trust, but against the forces of Australian Nature, then 
there is hardly an anti-Socialist in the Commonwealth. 

Of the 2,500,000 electors in Australia perhaps 20,000 
really believe in unassisted and unfettered private enter- 
prise and would have the State act as policeman only. 
Perhaps 50,000 are Communists or Marxian Socialists. 
The rest have no definite political philosophy—unless one 
includes under that name a rooted objection to both the 
extremes described above—but have an active working 
belief in the right of every citizen to claim State aid 
(both with money and with legislation) towards his 
efforts to develope the State’s resources, and a vague idea 
that State aid to some extent justifies State control. 
The differences of opinion among the members of this 
great central mass of electors depend upon the answers 
given to three questions: What forms of private effort 
are developing the State’s resources? By what public 
bodies shall the aid be given? What extent of State 
control is justified? It is obvious that, while even great 
differences of opinion on these topics must exist, no stable 
party divisions can be founded on them. 

Under such conditions the question may be asked, 
How do parties exist at all? The answer is simple. 
They do not exist. Their place is taken by a number of 
small political and two or three industrial groups, which 
of themselves form ever-shifting combinations according 
to the immediate importance of certain political questions, 
but which may be retained artificially within a combina- 
tion, even for some years, if an especially active group 
gets control of the combination’s electoral mechanism. 
Thus the composite and naturally discordant majority 
that supported the ‘Liberal’ State Government in New 
South Wales from 1904 to 1910 (the majority of electors, 
that is, not of members of Parliament) comprised a land- 
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owning section opposed to closer settlement and to 
genuinely effective immigration, an employers’ section 
opposed to compulsory arbitration, and a Sydney section 
opposed to the construction of railways or the opening 
of ports which might draw trade away from Sydney. 
It comprised also sections (also including land-owners, 
employers, and so on) that favoured all these policies ; 
and the Government's wavering course was determined 
by the pressure exercised at different times by these six 
sections. In few other countries would the six have 
maintained their alliance for so long; it was maintained 
in New South Wales becavse the Premiers controlled 
the electoral machinery and the choice of candidates, 
and because the two metropolitan morning ‘dailies’ 
belonged to the same party and perpetually preached 
the necessity of strict party discipline. In 1910, how- 
ever, the pressure grew too great. In half a dozen 
cases at least the central body was forced to allow the 
choice of independent candidates, who, being elected, 
promptly declared their intention of supporting the new 
Labour Government until its legislation began to grow 
extremist; while the land-owning section deliberately 
procured the defeat of the Liberal Minister for Lands, 
whose recent Bills had not pleased them. 


Scarcely, however, has one learnt to regard Australian 
parties as temporary combinations of heterogeneous 
groups than one is confronted with the active career of 
one party at least that seems coherent and permanent. 
It is, of course, these very qualities that have given the 
Labour party its commanding position in both Federal 
and State politics. It moves to its goal as a man through 
breakers, opposing acute intelligence to the forces of 
indeterminate obstruction, and using those very forces 
to help it on its way. While, in comparison with it, the 
other parties display at once their essential mutability, 
its steadiness seems to cast doubt on the accuracy of the 
foregoing analysis of Australian politics. 

Yet in truth the Labour party is the best possible 
confirmation of that analysis. For it is just as much a 
‘fusion’ or ‘coalition’ as any of the others ever has been. 
It embraces Imperialists and anti-Imperialists, Com- 
munists and Individualists, States-rights men and Unifi- 
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cationists. The difference between the two ends of the 
Federal Opposition or of the ‘ Liberal’ parties is probably 
much less than that between the extremes of Labour. 
And the secret of this strange combination is merely the 
party’s sincerity. It faces the facts. It makes no pretence 
of assimilating opinions. It admits, publicly and in its 
own discussions, that its members are moving towards 
different ultimate goals. But they are known goals; and 
it is at once apparent that, for some time yet, the paths 
towards them coincide. If we may compare politics with 
‘personally-conducted’ tours, Mr Deakin may be said to 
lead a party of travellers, most of whom know only that 
they do not want to travel with Mr Fisher. When the 
question arises in which direction they shall travel, some 
want this route, some that; and the party lingers, and 
hesitates, and quarrels, and makes itself absurd. But 
Mr Fisher's party, though in the end its members may be 
wishing to visit Tibet or Egypt or Russia, is at any rate 
agreed on going via Colombo; and, until it reaches 
Colombo, it will remain united. 

What, then, is the political ‘Colombo’ of Labour? 
Here is Dr Clarke’s description (‘Labour Movement,’ 


p. ix): 


‘ Australian socialism ... has been called a “socialism with- 
out doctrines.” Its object is to secure instruments by which 
workers may control industry. It seeks tools rather than 
proclaims theories, and does not try to harmonise practical 
attainments with a preconceived ideal of society.’ 


Mr Reeves says (‘State Experiments,’ i, pp. 69, 70) : 


‘If it be State socialism, it is democratic and not bureau- 
cratic. ...They [the Labour members] vote for laws to check 
the speculation in land, ...not as steps in a socialistic process 
conducting to State ownership of all land and capital, but 
because bitter experience has taught them that free trade in 
land means land monopoly, and that land monopoly congests 
cities and stops progress. They support compulsory arbitra- 
tion and other regulating labour laws, not as steps towards 
placing the instruments of production under State control, 
but in order that workers may obtain, by peaceful and 
regular methods, a little more than a living wage, and the 
barbarism of strike and lock-out be abolished.’ 
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Remembering that these quotations describe the 
‘Colombo’ merely, one can begin to understand the 
hitherto successful career of the Labour party. For the 
Australian, to quote again a description which has often 
been quoted with approval in Australia, 


‘is singularly alert in makeshifts, singularly careless. of per- 
manency or the solid groundwork that makes for permanency. 
He himself is the one permanent thing he knows, self-centred 
amid ever-shifting conditions; and he is wont to regard the 
instability of his surroundings with a tolerance that gives his 
life more ease than success,’ (‘ Australasia,’ p. 154.) 


Translated into terms of politics, this means that the 
Australian voter rarely looks ahead beyond the term of the 
Parliament he is just going to elect. He chooses the man 
who will give him what he wants in the immediate future, 
without imagining that he is thereby committed to the 
steady support of that candidate's party. Occasionally he 
feels committed to the candidate, and elects him again 
and again, whatever he has done; but the party is simply 
an instrument for the attainment of his desires, and will 
be cast aside at once if they can be attained sooner in 
some other way. 

When Labour came on the scene towards the end of 
last century, the ruling sections of the population had 
secured already most of their desired privileges. The 
Sydney importer had Free Trade: the Melbourne manu- 
facturer had Protection ; the land-owner had reasonably 
secure tenure, very little taxation, cheap railway freights 
for his produce, a market (should he wish to sell) at his 
own price for his land. The one person who had not been 
consulted about his wishes was the employee—not only 
the artisan and the miner, but the clerk, the tenant- 
farmer, the manager, and their like. They had not been 
badly treated, on the whole; but they had been given, as 
if they were patients in a hospital, not what they liked, 
but ‘what was good for them.’ The Labour movement 
began among the less disciplined and less educated 
members of this employee class, who are always the 
demagogue’s easiest prey. Its first pronunciamentos, 
therefore, were in the very finest style of European 
Socialism. The political programme of the Australian 
Labour Federation in 1890, says Dr Schachner, ‘ was fully 
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in sympathy with the ideas of German theoretical 
Socialists and with the aims of the German Social- 
Democracy. Its ‘fighting platform’ began with the 
demand for ‘the nationalisation of all sources of wealth 
and all means of producing and distributing wealth ; and 
the conducting by the State authority of all production 
and all exchange’; and went on to advocate 


‘the just division among all the citizens of the State of all 
wealth-production, less only that part retained for public and 
common requirements; the reorganisation of society upon the 
above lines to be commenced at once and pursued uninter- 
ruptedly until social justice is fully secured to every citizen.’ 


Very soon, however, the practical common-sense of 
Australians altered all that. In countries where peaceful 
reform seems hopeless, it may be consoling to use big 
words and advocate vague Utopias; but in Australia 
some grievances, at any rate, could be remedied, and the 
statement of them made a better election cry than any 
formula of theoretic Socialism. Presently Labour pro- 
grammes relegated theory to the ‘ general platform,’ and 
based the appeal to the electors on a selection of practical 
proposals called the ‘ fighting platform’; on these, and on 
these alone, the candidate was pledged, and the rest of his 
programme was his personal concern. At once the move- 
ment widened. Men who could not vote for the big 
phrases had no hesitation in supporting, for the three 
years of one Parliament at least, an advocate of certain 
definite legislation with which they agreed, whatever the 
advocate’s other views might be. And, when the better- 
educated employee saw what advantages Labour was 
securing for the miner and artisan, while he himself, 
standing outside the movement, was receiving no corre- 
sponding advantage, the pressure on him became very 
great. ‘Is it any wonder,’ said the anti-Labour ‘ Argus’ 
(May 5, 1911), ‘that the majority of clerks are rabid 
Labourites, and vote accordingly ?’ 

Another phenomenon which has contributed to the 
steady successes of Labour has been the quality of its 
best and most prominent candidates. The party almost 
consistently puts its best foot forward—a virtue which 
other parties might advantageously imitate; and its best 
foot is very good. The Labour leader of these days (at 
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any rate in the Federal sphere) has won his position, as a 
rule, by sheer hard work as a student of politics. He isa 
professional politician in the sense in which a successful 
doctor or lawyer must be a professional man; he studies 
not only the wishes of his clients but the researches of 
his fellows and predecessors, whether they confirm or 
challenge his own opinions. On the platform or in the 
House, he generally enjoys over his opponents the great 
advantage of having previously studied, and found some 
sort of answer to, the arguments they bring forward. 
The ordinary elector, not specially attached to a party, 
finds in this evident knowledge of both sides of a case the 
semblance of an impartiality that much attracts him. 

The Federal elector of indefinite opinions had usually 
three candidates to select from. The follower of Mr 
Deakin offered him cautious and somewhat complicated 
legislation, grievances to be remedied and reforms to be 
accomplished by gradual methods. The Labour candidate, 
in crisp and telling phrases, offered the same reforms and 
remedies as a fighting policy. The supporter of Mr Reid or 
Mr Cook rarely had an active policy to offer; his stock-in- 
trade was his antagonism to Labour—a barren pessimism. 
Consequently Labour had little difficulty in capturing the 
young and fervid optimist; and when, in 1910, Mr Deakin 
seemed to have himself turned pessimist, practically the 
whole optimist vote was cast for Labour. 

It was more, of course, than mere optimism that was 
involved. The bettering of the conditions under which 
one’s fellow-creatures live is a cause that always appeals 
to men’s best instincts—especially in young communities, 
where conditions are easily altered without great incon- 
venience or injustice. Take, for instance, the issue 
between freedom of contract and compulsory arbitration ; 
there is no argument in the politician’s handbook that 
could in Australia meet such a declaration as this: 


‘My function is to secure peace, and to provide that the 
employee shall have a reasonable return for his labour—above 
all, sufficient means to meet the primary wants of human life, 
including opportunities for rest and recreation. ... A grow- 
ing sense of the value of human life seems to be at the back 
of all these methods of regulating labour; a growing con- 
viction that human life is too valuable to be the shuttlecock 
in the game of money-making and competition; a growing 
Vol. 215.—No, 429. >s 
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resolve that the injurious strain of the contest—but only so 
far as it is injurious—shall, so far as possible, be shifted from 
the human interests.’ (‘rom a judgment of the President of 
the Federal Arbitration Court.) 


It was just that sentiment that in 1904 moved the 
speaker (then a member of the Federal Parliament), 
though never a pledged Labourite, to become Attorney- 
General in the first Labour Ministry. The Labour party 
has appealed to the same sentiment from the first. 

One part of the Labour organisation must be carefully 
studied. The most striking feature of the last twenty 
years in Australian history has been the abnormal influence 
exercised by comparatively small bodies of Labour 
representatives on the career of strong and seemingly 
independent Ministries. This is due to a deliberate and 
scientific use of the caucus system. Every Labour candi- 
date pledges himself ‘to do his utmost to carry out the 
principles embodied in the Australian Labour party’s 
platform, and on all questions affecting the platform to 
vote as a majority of the parliamentary party may decide 
at aduly-constituted caucus meeting.’ This is the Federal 
pledge ; the State pledges differ only in minor phrasing, 
except that some of them insert, after ‘ questions affecting 
the platform,’ ‘and especially on questions affecting 
the fate of a Government.’ It was that clause—which, 
whether expressed or not, is always taken as implicit in 
the shorter form—that gave the party its power. 

The Labour caucus, as it exists to-day, is an elaborate 
and in some ways dangerous instrument. It meets weekly 
during sessions, and discusses (with the aid of reports 
made by members specially studying any question) all 
problems that may come before the Parliament. It elects 
the Ministry when Labour comes to power, and exercises 
a close supervision over their administration and the 
details of their Bills. It therefore weakens Ministerial 
responsibility to the country at large, increases the 
difficulty of securing a continuous and definitely-planned 
policy, and reduces Parliamentary debate in nine cases 
out of ten to a solemn farce. 

That is the modern caucus at its worst. Considering 
it, one understands why Mr Deakin, who on the whole 
sympathises with the aims of Australian Labour men, 
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now and then revolts against the caucus system and 
throws himself emotionally into the arms of his worst 
enemies. As in 1904, so in 1910, he made the mechanism 
the main cause of his quarrel with the party. It can so 
easily be made the engine of petty and meddlesome 
tyrannies that any party adopting it becomes difficult to 
work with. When the mechanism is further applied to 
choosing those leaders in detail—when, that is, each 
individual Minister is personally removable by caucus 
vote—a situation is reached as alien from British ex- 
perience and British ideals as the committees and cabals 
of the French Revolution. It is fair to add that this 
stage has not been reached yet, though many critics 
prophesy its early arrival. 

Why, then, do sensible and moderate men accept the 
caucus? for it would be folly to deny that there are 
among the ranks of Labour as sensible and moderate men 
as the Opposition can show. It would seem that they are 
influenced by three considerations. The caucus consoli- 
dates the party; it gives the young recruit a political 
education that could be supplied in no other way; and, 
after all, it only recognises and formulates the actual 
practice of parties for the last twenty years. So long as 
Parliaments are worked on the party system, there must 
be fairly strict party discipline. This being granted, the 
question arises, Who governs the party and administers 
the discipline? On the anti-Labour side the answer seems 
to be that it is the party’s leader; he ought, of course, to 
consult his followers, but the final authority rests with 
him. Under this system the good party leader becomes 
a sort of Secretary of State for India, advised by his 
council, but free to reject even unanimous advice in an 
emergency ; the bad party leader is a pure tyrant, enforcing 
his tyranny by the perpetual threat, ‘ Object, and I resign ; 
and the other side comes into power. The Labour 
members would give another answer to the question. 
They would reply that the majority of the party 
decides ; as the majority of the electors dictate the general 
policy of the country, so the majority of the elected 
Ministerialists should dictate the general lines of the plan 
by which that policy is to be carried out. 

Another side of the situation must be considered. 
Given a good leader and a coherent party united on a 

XZ 
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basis of definite beliefs, it is obvious that caucus rule has 
many grave objections to it and few points in its favour. 
But take the case of a Fusion. Conceive a party such as 
has been already described, comprising members whose 
ultimate aims are far asunder, though their immediate 
goal is the same—men who have said to each other, ‘ Let 
us combine to carry the measures we agree on, without 
prejudice to our conduct in respect of those on which 
we differ,’ and who see the point of parting still some 
distance away. In their case, surely, caucus rule is the 
party’s only safe rule. The Deakin-Cook Fusion, for 
instance, found itself compelled to form a caucus, though 
nothing could be more distasteful to at least one of its 
leaders. Now the Labour party, we have seen, has always 
been a Fusion. Its adherents range from men at the 
head of the learned professions to men whose only 
profession has been that of agitator. Their beliefs 
vary equally, from pure Individualism to the most 
extreme forms of Communism. All these men and 
beliefs are for the present ranged under one banner to 
make sure that the experience of the United States 
shall never be repeated in Australia. On the problem of 
monopolies, for instance, some of them think that all 
business should be a State monopoly ; some that certain 
businesses should be; some that no businesses should be 
monopolies of any kind, but that, if monopolies must 
exist, the State is a less dangerous tyrant than any 
private persons. There, then, are three divergent 
principles with a single immediate aim; their holders 
agree to unite their efforts against the private monopoly; 
and behold the Labour party in one of its phases. In 
such a party, how can discipline be enforced except by 
strict obedience to the votes of the majority? Nor is 
this system, in practice, incompatible with real leader- 
ship. While Mr Watson was the Labour leader, the 
caucus practically gave him a free hand; when he was 
compelled for private reasons to resign, the few members 
who had given him some trouble actually offered to 
obstruct no more if only he would withdraw his resigna- 
tion. It is quite possible that Mr Fisher, if he justifies 
his position by as many years of as good leadership, will 
enjoy the same confidence. 

One virtue of the caucus, as it is known in Australia, 
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deserves special mention. It is the only mechanism in 
modern politics capable of educating and restraining the 
‘wild men’ of a party. No private conversations, no 
affable courtesies of the leaders to the recruits, have the 
effect which is produced by the regular weekly meeting, 
the reports presented there by students and experts, the 
free discussion between comrades anxious to find points of 
agreement, not of difference. Sometimes the new-comers 
get out of hand, no doubt; but, when their previous 
utterances are studied, it is surprising that some of them 
are controllable at all. The free talk in caucus has 
worked the miracle; when a man has been allowed to 
state his case fully without interruption, he takes defeat 
calmly in nine cases out of ten. Also he listens to the 
other side, and may even be converted by it. 

Again, the caucus has, so far, worked for moderation. 
The majority has been against wild schemes of com- 
munistic tendency and vague projects for hypothetical 
reform ; and it has enforced its moderate views in action 
by the votes of the Communists and visionaries them- 
selves. The steady support given by Labour to Mr Reid 
in New South Wales from 1894 to 1899, and to Mr Deakin 
in the Federal Parliament from 1905 to 1908—both, when 
the consequences are viewed impartially, of great value 
to the country’s welfare—were made possible only by the 
caucus system. It is true, of course, that this argument 
has two edges; an extremist majority might with equal 
ease use moderate votes to carry through extremist 
policy. Against that possibility, however, it is safe to 
put the repeated refusals of the Australian rural 
electorates to identify themselves with any form of 
extremism. The Communist and the visionary are city 
representatives, elected by sections of the artisan class ; 
from the country districts, as a rule, come the sober 
leaders, the men with (to quote Métin) the ‘caractere 
exclusivement pratique. Labour—which, even in its 
triumph of a year ago, polled only 33 per cent. of the 
electors—needs the country vote, and the unpledged 
‘sympathetic’ vote in the towns; if extremism begins 
to dominate the caucus, it will lose both and become an 
impotent minority. That has happened already, in 
Queensland in 1906. It will happen in New South Wales 
next year, unless the party’s leaders mend their ways. 
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The experience of the last Referendum, at which large 
centralising measures proposed by the Government were 
rejected by considerable majorities, shows the limits set 
by popular opinion to a policy which too far outstrips it. 

Such, then, is the Australien Labour party—a Fusion 
of politicians kept in power by a far more complex 
Fusion of voters ; strengthened internally by the clumsy, 
but not altogether objectionable machinery of the caucus, 
and externally by the clear-sighted sincerity with which 
it faces the immediate needs of the Australian people. 
It dominates Australian politics because of the practical 
reforms which its present unity makes possible, not 
because of any far-off Utopias which individual members 
of it may take for their goal; its successes are gained 
with the approval of its fellow-citizens, and are part of 
their policy ; when it outruns their goodwill, it fails and 
will fail. And, should that goodwill seem at times to 
have been stretched beyond a wise moderation, it must 
be remembered that Radicalism often gains applause, not 
so much on its own merits, as by way of protest against 
the selfishness and obscurantism of some of its opponents. 


So far we have been discussing events and problems 
which, though of great importance to Australia, may be 
considered by English readers merely interesting experi- 
ments in advanced democracy—matters of academic 
political philosophy, irrelevant to the great issues of the 
Empire. It may be worth while to emphasise the fact, 
however, that Australian experiments are more relevant 
to British politics than appears at first sight; for, while 
the Labour party in the Imperial Parliament repeatedly 
insists on the solidarity of Labour throughout the Empire, 
the attitude of Mr Fisher and Mr Hughes, say, to Mr 
Keir Hardie and Mr Ramsay Macdonald by no means 
confirms that assumption. The strongest arguments 
against the doctrines of English Labour can be drawn 
from the successes of Australian Labour; as, indeed, 
Australia’s Defence Acts might make clear. 

The mention of these Acts may fittingly introduce the 
third part of this diseussion—that concerning the effect 
which Labour domination in Australia may be expected 
to have on the Empire as a whole. To put the question 
in a more concrete form, what attitude do the Common- 
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wealth’s rulers adopt towards Imperial defence, intra- 
Imperial migration, and Imperial Federation? For on 
that attitude depends the maintenance of the British 
Empire in its present, and possibly in any, form. 

Hitherto Great Britain has taken on its shoulders the 
responsibility of Australia’s safety, unaided and almost 
unthanked. It cannot be expected that the forces of the 
United Kingdom will in the future be employed to 
safeguard a country which will neither provide its own 
defence, nor make itself useful and valuable to the rest 
of the Empire. A few years ago, when Labour had still 
no administrative record, and was known to Englishmen 
only by the descriptions given in the Australian anti- 
Labour press, the party’s attitude would have been 
dismissed in a very few words. It had cut down the 
Defence votes; it had helped to pass the Immigration 
Restriction Acts; it had opposed the Naval Subsidy ; it 
was known to be against Imperial Federation, and was 
suspected of being republican at heart. What need was 
there of further evidence? But already the work of the 
two Fisher Ministries has made observers question the 
accuracy of this hasty condemnation ; and the conception 
of Labour as a Fusion has supplied an explanation for 
many of the charges. It is true that among the 
supporters of Labour Ministries are many who would 
gladly cut loose from the Empire, many who dislike 
‘militarism, many who view with alarm any effective 
scheme of immigration. But it is equally true that 
among their opponents are many who hold similar views. 
If there was in Australia a Press ready to exploit the talk 
of reactionary extremists, as the existing Press exploits 
at every possible opportunity the talk of Labour 
extremists, it would become clear to the most casual 
observer that the lines of fissure between Imperialists 
and anti-Imperialists cut at an angle the lines that divide 
local political parties, and that conclusions founded on 
the hypothesis of their coincidence must be false. 

With regard to Imperial politics, the attitude of 
Labour needs re-stating. Take for granted the minority 
just mentioned. Take for granted the danger that this 
minority, if it ever grew large enough to dominate the 
caucus, would drag the shattered remains of the party 
over to the blind anti-imperialism of, say, Mr Tom Mann. 
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It is a serious, but it is at present a remote, danger. The 
attitude of immediate importance is that of the majority 
which at present sways the caucus—that is, of Labour 
Ministries in the Commonwealth or the States, as 
exemplified by their legislative and administrative 
actions. And this is all the more important because, on 
these questions especially, Labour Ministries stand for 
ideas that prevail widely outside the party bounds ; while 
the bulk of the city Press—from which alone England 
usually gets her impressions of Australia—reproduces the 
vague high-flown talk which so often covers indifference 
or hostility to definite action, and drags Imperial issues 
and problems unblushingly into the service of local and 
partisan campaigners. 

It is safe to say that Australia’s present defence policy 
—a citizen army fed by a scheme of compulsory military 
training, and a local squadron forming a unit of the 
Imperial Fleet in the Pacific—is the choice of the nation 
as a whole. Compulsory training, indeed, has been in 
quite notable fashion forced on the politicians by the 
public, against the influences of party spirit and of Press 
clamour. But it was a Labour member, now the Federal 
Attorney-General, who year after year attacked the 
indifference of Parliament with his demand that it should 
at least approve the compulsory principle. Gradually 
the resistance collapsed ; in 1907 Mr Deakin’s Ministry was 
converted ; early in 1908 the Labour party made com- 
pulsion a plank in its platform; in March 1909 a Labour 
Prime Minister embodied a compulsory scheme in his 
official programme; in September of the same year the 
Fusion Ministry brought in an imperfect but valuable 
scheme of the same kind. Finally, the Labour Ministry 
of 1910, accepting fully and gladly the recommendations 
made by Lord Kitchener, passed an Act under which 
Australians will be trained to military service con- 
tinuously between the ages of fourteen and twenty-five, 
and which is expected to put 127,000 men in the fighting 
line at a cost of at least 2,000,0007. a year, besides 
providing for both Australia and New Zealand a well- 
equipped Staff College on the model of that maintained 
by the United States at West Point. Although at first 
the Labour party was officially as indifferent to this 
defence scheme as its rivals, it is to Labour leaders, more 
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than to any others, that the country owes the excellent 
measure which now embodies it. 

In naval defence problems the party has been equally 
the mouthpiece of the great majority of the electors. 
The demand for a local squadron, owned, manned, and 
controlled in Australia—which was, after all, the plan 
advocated by Admiral Tryon in the first place—has been 
much misunderstood at home. It was intended to relieve 
the Imperial Navy of the task of defending in time of 
war the coasts and harbours of Australia; or rather, since 
in time of war the Admiralty would probably neglect this 
petty defence in order to protect the whole Empire by a 
stronger offensive elsewhere, it was intended to repair 
this justifiable neglect, and so to prevent those outbursts 
of anger which are to be expected from a coastal 
population temporarily abandoned to the enemy’s mercy. 
Any active contribution to Imperial defence Australians 
proposed to make in some other way. Mr Deakin, in 1906, 
favoured the free upkeep (including the supply of coal) 
of the Imperial naval stations in Australia; Mr Fisher, in 
1909, offered to police the Pacific for the Empire, to 
fortify efficiently all ports useful for naval bases, and to 
place the local squadron automatically under the British 
Admiral’s command, whenever he should decide that the 
situation demanded it. In the end, the Imperial Defence 
Conference of 1909 evolved the idea of an Imperial fleet 
consisting of units maintained by several Dominions; 
Labour adopted the scheme as whole-heartedly as could 
be desired ; and one of the most important results of the 
recent Imperial Conference was the conclusion of a 
very satisfactory scheme of co-operation between the 
Admiralty and the Labour Minister of Defence. Assuredly 
the plan of co-ordinated Imperial action by forces of all 
the Dominions, trained and organised on a common 
pattern, has nothing to fear from Labour's accession to 
power in Australia. 

The feeling about immigration is by no means so 
satisfactory ; but here, too, the feeling is widespread, not 
merely partisan. It is very difficult to describe briefly 
and yet accurately the Australian’s feeling about immi- 
grants. He admits that the country needs them; but, 
for his own choice, he wants the sort of immigrant that 
will help him and not compete against him. Con- 
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sequently the rich and lazy land-owner wants as few 
immigrants as possible, for an influx will increase the 
number of people demanding a slice of his land, and the 
new-comers are all likely to vote for Labour at elections. 
The rich and energetic land-owner—also the small farmer, 
whether he keeps a dairy or grows wheat—wants cheap 
and effective labour. The urban employer does not quite 
know what he wants; he would like a surplus of cheap 
labour, but the Unions and the Wages Boards would 
never let it be cheap, however much there was of it, 
so he takes refuge in generalities and grumbling. The 
urban artisan wants more customers, but not more com- 
petition ; so he fights against the importation of artisans, 
but is willing to see farmers and farm-labourers brought 
in by the hundred. If, however, he is a Communist by 
conviction, he is usually an anti-immigrationist also. 

The issues are still further confused by the quality of 
the immigrants who have recently arrived. The State 
Governments, working each for itself, have found that 
the gradual importation of farm-labourers produces the 
minimum of friction and the maximum of applause. 
They have therefore confined their efforts, as a rule, to 
that task; and some of them have carried caution to 
excess by refusing to assist the immigration of any but 
so-called ‘expert farm-labourers,’ i.e. men who can show 
that they have had experience in agricultural work in the 
United Kingdom. It does not seem to have occurred to 
those wiseacres—as it has occurred to the Scottish 
Commissioners who recently visited Australia—that 
experience in the farming methods of Great Britain may 
be quite useless to men working under Australian con- 
ditions. But that fact is one of the first that strikes a 
farmer who has engaged one of the assisted immigrants. 
On an Australian farm the every-day work is so various, 
and must often be done with such unusual and seemingly 
inappropriate tools, that the English farm-labourer 
finds himself hopelessly at sea, and his employer must 
either teach him everything or get rid of him. The good- 
natured and energetic employer will turn teacher, and 
will find his trouble well rewarded ; for the immigrant, if 
slow to unlearn old habits, is usually willing and a hard 
worker. But few farmers have either the time or the 
patience to become instructors, to say nothing of their 
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inability to give instruction clearly ; and so, for many 
of them, the immigrant is a troublesome noodle, only 
tolerable when cheap. 

Apart from politics altogether, therefore, Australian 
feeling about immigration is admirable in the abstract, 
but somewhat disappointing in the concrete. The people 
of the Commonwealth feel that immigration on a large 
scale is necessary, but do not wax enthusiastic about the 
immigrants they are getting. The State Governments 
—except that of Victoria, which has initiated an admir- 
able scheme of assisted immigration to its new irrigation 
settlements—have for the most part done as much as the 
voters seemed to want, and no more; and the Labour 
party, whether in or out of office, has reflected with 
considerable accuracy the feeling of the people at large. 
The Labour leaders have done more. They have, as 
usual, faced the situation squarely ; they have attempted 
to construct the best immigration policy possible in the 
circumstances as they see them; and they have made no 
pretence of accomplishing anything more. This policy 
was formulated some time ago by Mr J. C. Watson in a 
speech which only one newspaper took the trouble to 
report and no other leading politician took the trouble 
to criticise, but which demands special attention. 

Immigration, said Mr Watson, is a measure of defence ; 
the only way of discouraging invasion is to have a large 
population on thespot. As regards artisans, ‘ the number 
who could be absorbed within any reasonable period is 
comparatively small as against the immense number 
required for populating this great territory’; therefore 
the required number can only be attracted as settlers on 
the land. Now there are still huge areas undeveloped, 
but capable of supporting an immense population. In 
Queensland and in Western Australia these are Crown 
lands: but on them ‘ people coming from the Old Country 
would find themselves under conditions so different from 
those which obtained in the country they had left that 
only a small proportion of them would be successful. 
Those areas should be pioneered by the sons of our own 
farmers, who have had some education in Australian 
conditions. The other four States, ‘where we could 
safely place immigrants from Great Britain with every 
prospect of success in agriculture, where the climate is 
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good, where the rainfall is comparatively regular, where 
there are already a sufficient number of farmers working 
round a new settler, to give him advice and other help, 
are the ones in which there are no more Crown lands 
available on reasonable terms.’ There is plenty of land 
awaiting settlers, but it is in private hands, and is doled 
out sparingly in order to maintain and increase prices. 
Therefore, Mr Watson went on, 


‘I for one absolutely object to the expenditure of any large 
sums of the taxpayers’ money on immigration until we have 
laid the foundation in proper fashion. I believe that, if we 
spent half a million a year in inducing immigrants to come to 
Australia under existing conditions, we should increase the 
value of privately-held land against our own settlers or 
immigrant settlers just mathematically in proportion to the 
number of people we brought here; and I am not prepared to 
do that. I am prepared, and I think the Labour party is 
prepared, to spend any large sum (the only limit being our 
financial condition) in bringing here people of the right sort, 
and in assisting them to come here, and after they get here, 
so long as we have the foundation laid, so long as the land is 
made available, so long as we can be sure that, when they do 
come here, they will be new producers and will assist in 
employing not merely our own people, but those of the 
artisan class who will follow the agricultural class from the 
Old Country.’ 


From the definite policy thus laid down the Labour 
party has not swerved. The progressive land-tax is their 
chosen instrument for unlocking the unused land in 
private possession; when they see the process begun, 
they will be ready for immigrants. But in one State at 
least—New South Wales—the policy of Mr Watson's 
speech is to be supplemented usefully. Looking only at 
the defence side of the question, he neglected the develop- 
mental side, the need of more labour to farm efficiently 
the land already open. To supply this without unloading 
on the country a large number of inexperienced ‘new 
chums,’ private enterprise in 1909 devised a scheme for 
introducing boys to be trained locally before passing 
them on to the farmer in need of hands. This, which 
was known as the ‘Dreadnought’ scheme, because the 
funds for its execution were part of the sum originally 
subscribed to purchase a ‘ Dreadnought’ for the British 
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Navy, was denounced and suppressed by the Liberal 
Ministry as an attempt to lower wages and flood the 
country with cheap boy-labour.* When the Labour party 
came to power in October last, one of its first actions 
was to promise a hearty co-operation with the trustees 
of the fund. A Government farm, already used for 
giving elementary agricultural training to Sydney lads 
was thrown open to the expected boy-immigrants ; and 
the scheme is now in full working order. 

The weakest point about the official Labour attitude 
towards immigration is that no one seems to be in a 
hurry. ‘We will spend the money lavishly if necessary, 
they say, ‘but we believe that, when once the lands are 
unlocked, immigrants will fiock in unassisted.’ The 
Federal Government will advertise, but considers actual 
assistance the States’ concern ; the States reply that the 
Federal authorities will handle the receipts of the 
land-tax, and might well spend them on immigration. 
Definite policies require definite understandings about 
co-operation, and these are still lacking to Labour. In 
this Mr Deakin’s influence—quite ineffective with Labour 
since the Fusion of 1909—is sadly missed. Before he left 
office last year he had almost completed an arrangement 
with the progressive Victorian Ministry, by which State 
and Federal authorities would have been assigned definite 
and appropriate work in a joint immigration scheme ; 
and he hoped that the other States would have then 
followed Victoria’s lead. However, the New South 
Wales Labour Ministry has recently suggested to its 
Federal friends a somewhat similar plan of joint work ; 
if that matures, Labour may eventually prove as sound on 
immigration as it is on direct methods of defence. 

Meanwhile, the critic in London ought to remember 
three things: first, that Labour must be judged for good 
or ill by what it does, not by what its opponents allege 
it is going to do; secondly, that the official Labour 
attitude coincides almost exactly with that of the bulk 
of the voters; thirdly, that the existence within the 
Labour camp of a body of insurgents, controlled for the 
present by the caucus but very restive under control, 


* It is fair to say that in the last months of its existence the Liberal 
Ministry showed itself more friendly to the scheme. 
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hampers official action and is used by political enemies of 
the party to bias British opinion against Labour as a 
whole. But British opinion has no need to adopt local 
partisan standpoints. Its test should be the Imperial 
test-—the effect of a party’s administration on the Empire 
as a whole; and, judged by that test, the present rulers 
of the Commonwealth suffer nothing by comparison with 
their predecessors. 

Regarding the third matter, Imperial Federation in 
any shape, there is little to be said at present. Despite 
Sir Joseph Ward’s premature outburst, no party in any 
Dominion favours any scheme involving more than the 
establishment of an advisory council in its simplest 
form—a body of experts from the various parts of the 
Empire ready to supply information when needed to 
British Ministers concerned with Imperial affairs. 
Australian Labour is not prepared for anything beyond 
this ; and in that attitude it fairly represents the general 
public feeling of the Commonwealth. 

This article may seem to the reader too exclusively 
concerned with the views, the methods, and the actions 
of a single party in Australian politics. As an historical 
retrospect, it might justly incur that condemnation. 
The good work of other parties has been in some cases 
glanced at, in others neglected ; the non-political side of 
Australian progress has gone almost unmentioned. But 
we did not set out to write an historical retrospect. We 
have aimed only at giving some intelligible account of 
the two forces—Mr Deakin and the Labour party—which 
have had most to do with the moulding of Australia 
during its first ten years as a nation. And we have 
given more space to Labour because that is the force 
which will have most to do with the moulding of the 
nation during the next ten years. Whether the solutions 
of both local and Imperial problems which are suggested 
here are right or wrong is a thing that every reader 
must decide for himself; the important point is that 
those are the probable solutions, under the conditions 
likely to exist in Australia for some time to come. If 
other solutions are desired, fresh influences must be 
brought to bear and new conditions established. 
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Art. 2.—GIL BLAS. 


WALTER Scorr, who craved the beatitude—the word is 
his own—that would attend the perusal of another book 
as entrancing as ‘Gil Blas,’ was on the side of the 
untutored public which knows nothing of technical 
classifications or of M. Brunetiére’s theory of the 
‘évolution des genres. Lesage’s great book, though 
scarcely answering to the exact technical definition of 
a picaresque novel—the biography of a picaro or rogue 
—belongs, nevertheless, by its external form, to the 
picaresque type of fiction; and Scott would certainly 
have admitted that its picaresqueness was very good of 
its kind; that it was, in fact, as picaresque as could be 
expected of a Frenchman who was conspicuously an 
‘honnéte homme’ and who signed himself ‘ bourgeois de 
Paris.’ But in all likelihood he would have instantly 
added that it was not the ‘ picaresqueness’ of ‘Gil Blas’ 
which has given that production its fame; and that, if 
Lesage’s masterpiece has lived so long, and if it lives 
to-day with such a fresh and abundant life, this constant 
appeal has been made in spite of its resemblance to the 
Spanish picaresque prototype. 

The application of the scientific method to literary 
criticism during the last generation has steadily tended 
to define works of art as ‘documents’ of their epoch, and 
at the same time to classify them according to their 
structural variations rather than to accept them wholly 
as sources of human pleasure. The novel of Lesage, for 
the purposes of classification, may be viewed as a 
picaresque novel, and it is interesting and legitimate to 
note that it is no doubt the best of its kind; yet there 
is equally little doubt that thousands of readers who do 
not know what the word ‘picaresque’ means have for 
several generations regarded ‘ Gil Blas’ as simply the best 
of all novels, and that their reasons have been based on 
qualities quite independent of the mould into which it 
happened to be run. This is, in fact, the truth which 
these brief remarks are meant to set forth. In order to 
become a classic, and in order to hold its own among the 
books of the world, ‘Gil Blas’ has had to live down its 
picaresqueness. The book has survived, and become one 
of the great books, notwithstanding the characteristics 
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which seemed destined to confine it to the museum of 
antique literary forms. 

Walter Scott's recognition of the supreme delightful- 
ness of ‘Gil Blas’ has not been general among the critics; 
indeed, the sense of its intrinsic value as a definition of 
life must rather be placed to the credit of the uncritical 
public. Voltaire, referring to Lesage in his ‘Siecle de 
Louis XIV,’ limits his praise to the remark: ‘His novel 
“Gil Blas” has survived because of the naturalness of 
the style.’ The curtness and inadequacy of this remark 
are probably due rather to the fact that Voltaire did not 
see beyond the superficial traits of this novel, its general 
picaresque atmosphere, than, as has so often been 
asserted, to any malicious intent to decry a book in 
which he supposed himself to have been held up to 
ridicule.* Joubert, whose delicacy was a hothouse fruit 
grown in the thin subsoil and the devitalised air in which 
he was compelled to live, corroborates Voltaire, while 
revealing his own prejudices—after all, is not the main 
interest of criticism the light it throws upon the critic ?— 
in a characteristic utterance: ‘Lesage’s novels would 
appear to have been written in a café by a domino- 
player, after spending the evening at the play.’ Evidently 
this is a long way from the ‘ beatitude’ of Walter Scott, 
but it is nearer the point of view of Mr Warner Allen, 
who,t while he notes that ‘Gil Blas’ ‘ has a conscience,’ 
is ingeniously effective in arguing that the spirit of ‘ Gil 
Blas’ is essentially picaresque—by which he means that 
realism and materialism are so predominantly its note 
that it must be classed well below ‘Don Quixote,’ where 
the heterogeneous picaresque material is beautifully 
fused by the imagination of an idealist. ‘It is just 
because Lesage ignores the idealistic side of man,’ Mr 
Allen says, ‘that “Gil Blas” misses being a great 
creation.’ On the other hand, La Harpe, who had read 
many books, but was no doubt the very opposite of a 
scientific critic of literature, praises ‘Gil Blas’ not merely, 





* The traditional view is, however, plausible enough, as Mr Jamgs 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly has shown in his introduction to the edition of ‘Gil 
Blas’ published in the ‘ World’s Classics.’ There can be no doubt. as to 
Lesage having ridiculed Voltaire in two of his plays. 

t In his remarkable general introduction to the Picaresque section of 
the ‘ Library of Early Novelists,’ published by George Routledge and Sons, 
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as did Scott, for its entertainment, its agrément, but also 
for its moral inspiration ; utile dulci, he insists, ought to 
be the device of this excellent book, forgetting that 
Lesage has himself written the precept of Horace on its 
title-page. ‘C’est I’école du monde que “Gil Blas,”’ La 
Harpe continues; and he remarks with singular felicity 
that Lesage in ‘Gil Blas’ ‘has not fallen into that 
gratuitous profusion of minute detail which is now-a- 
days taken to be truth. This comment suggests the 
probability that the reproach addressed to Lesage as to 
his lack of idealism is one that La Harpe would be dis- 
inclined to accept; and that they who make it have 
other standards for judging a work of art than those of 
the public to whom it is addressed, or indeed than those 
of the artist himself, especially such an artist as Lesage, 
who in his ‘ Déclaration’ to the reader says expressly: 
‘My sole aim has been to represent life as it is’; ‘Je ne 
me suis proposé que de représenter la vie des hommes 
telle qu'elle est.’ 

Certain of Lesage’s predecessors had already declared 
it to be their aim to write books which should be a 
wholesome reaction against the romanticism of the tales 
of chivalry that had so long delighted the taste of 
Europe. The sub-title of Aleman’s famous novel, 
‘Guzman de Alfarache,’ was ‘ Atalaya de la Vida,’ which 
Chapelain translated by ‘Image’ or ‘Miroir de la Vie 
Humaine. And long before Lesage, the author of 
‘Histoire Comique de Francion’ used almost the 
identical terms of Aleman and Lesage in announcing 
his tale: ‘Nous avons dessein de voir une image de la 
vie humaine, de sorte qu'il nous en faut montrer ici 
diverses piéces,’ Francion, less picaresque than the hero 
of Aleman, was undoubtedly what he has been called by 
one of Lesage’s biographers, M. Lintilhac, a direct pre- 
cursor of Gil Blas; and there can be no question as to 
the importance of the influence exercised upon Lesage 
by Charles Sorel’s admirable performance. But, however 
easily even a little erudition can discover possible proto- 
types of ‘Gil Blas’ in the late sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth century literature of both France and Spain— 
however picaresque, in a word, ‘Gil Blas’ may be, and what- 
ever else it may be—its picaresqueness was obviously, for 
Lesage, not an end in itself, but merely a device for 

Vol. 215.—No, 429. Z 
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carrying out his main project, which was ‘the repre- 
sentation of life’; and the meaning he put into those 
words was incomparably richer than was their connota- 
tion on the lips of an Aleman or even a Sorel. Lesage 
found ready to his hand one of the most convenient 
literary forms that the novel ever assumed for the 
achievement of the end he hadin view. That end was to 
hold a mirror up to Nature, and to the whole of Nature. 

This ambitious project has haunted most observers 
who have essayed the novel form. It was obviously the 
end and aim of the author of ‘ Anna Karenina.’ But such 
is the complexity of human relations, such the variety of 
the kinds of human plights, such the swift passage of 
events, such are the endless differences and the fleeting 
character of the situations presented to the artistic 
consciousness at any moment of time, that only the most 
self-confident craftsman would be tempted, in his sane 
mind, to undertake their complete representation. The 
mirror in which a writer would seek to converge and to 
foreshorten the vast spectacle of things must needs be 
an all-but unmanageable revolving mirror of gigantic 
dimensions, unless some way be found of dispensing with 
such machinery altogether. Tolstoi made no attempt to 
achieve an artistic synthesis of life as a whole. He was 
content to map life out on a sort of Mercator’s projection. 
Balzac despaired altogether of success, and confined 
himself to ‘doing’ the multitudinous phases of human 
activity piecemeal. Lesage, on the other hand, hit on 
the happy idea of using the picaro type, the picaresque 
tradition in the novel, to facilitate his project. And 
what device, in fact, could be neater and more rapid? 
Certainly not the invention of Zola. The author of the 
series of the Rougon-Macquart set himself the task of 
describing the whole of French society at the end of the 
last century. He believed himself to have improved on 
Balzac’s method by conceiving of a family-tree, with 
branches sufficiently wide-spreading to illustrate every 
kind of activity of which French men or French women 
were capable in his time. The unity of his result was to 
be secured by postulating a family, the sum of the 
several lives of whose members should be coterminous 
with the conscious existence of all their essential French 
fellow-types at a certain historical period. The plan was 
ingenious but artificially ingenuous. 
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Lesage, writing at the opening of the eighteenthcentury, 
had, it is true, the luck to be free to employ—or, in fact, to 
have thrust upon him by the literary taste of his time— 
a simpler trick for the representation of life. The liter- 
ary air was full of.picaresque odours. But, while Lesage 
came after Sorel and Aleman, and a score of other sane 
story-tellers eager to temper the bombast of the hour by 
the saving salt of realism, the living models that 
surrounded him were quite as suggestive as any he might 
have been led to imitate in the books of his predecessors. 
Lintilhac, Cherbuliez, Brunetiére, have dwelt in detail on 
this fact. What need had Lesage of a Guzman or a 
Francion, when before his very eyes were such conspicu- 
ous models for the study of the valet parvenu as the 
Cardinals Dubois and Alberoni? And why go farther 
afield than the memoirs of the famous Gourville, which 
appeared in 1673, if one really feels impelled at all costs 
to account for the origin of ‘Gil Blas,’ and to answer the 
futile question, ‘Where did Lesage get his idea?’ That 
kind of inquiry explains everything except the essential. 
Homer and Shakespeare, Walter Scott and Corneille, 
have been put to the same torture as Lesage ; and in the 
folds of their royal robes whole colonies of industrious 
parasitic moths are still furiously and often enviously at 
work. There is a ‘Lesage question’ as there is an 
‘Homeric question.’ But of this the public recks little. 
It sanely holds the view of M. de Maurepas, who wittily 
defined an author as ‘un homme qui prend aux livres 
tout ce qui lui passe par la téte.’ The public rightly 
judges the work of art by the criterion of pleasure which 
it is capable of giving. By that standard ‘Gil Blas’ was 
long ago classed among the delightful books of the world. 
How many of its beauties are plagiarisms, or whether 
any of them are, are inquiries which the wise are content 
to leave to the mandarins of literature.* 





* While the oft-reported story of the pillage by Lesage of a lost Spanish 
manuscript is a myth, it is incontestable that in the last books of ‘Gil 
Blas’ he embodied long passages from a French translation of two Italian 
pamphlets on ‘The Disgrace of Count Olivares,’ and from a book published 
in 1683 at Cologne entitled, ‘Le Ministre Parfait ou le Comte-Duc.’ It is 
easy to prove also that Lesage had read Lazarilla de Tormes and a great 
many Spanish tales and plays; but, as M, Lintilhac says, so had Corneille, 
yet the ‘Cid’ remains the ‘Cid.’ 

z2 
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The representation of life, then, is the avowed object 
of Lesage. ‘Gil Blas’ is a microcosm. One might apply 
to Lesage the words of Balzac in allusion to the Comédie 
Humaine: ‘J’aurai porté une société toute entiére dans 
ma téte. ‘Gil Blas’ is a picture, singularly vivid and 
comprehensive, of the society of France at the close of 
the reign of Louis XIV and at the beginning of the 
Regency. Lesage, like St Simon, sought to reflect the 
life of his time; but he is greater than St Simon because 
of the larger general interest and significance of his 
literary form. Lesage was a gentleman, serenely, gaily 
taking notes on the world that surrounded him; but, as 
it pleased him to publish all his notes in his own lifetime, 
he adopted the novel form and the device of a Spanish 
atmosphere. Happily the society that surrounded Lesage 
in the Paris of the end of the seventeenth and the 
beginning of the eighteenth centuries was sufficiently 
complex and representative for an exhaustive picture of 
that world to assume a typical value. 

‘Gil Blas’ is an encyclopedia of human types. No 
other single book contains so rich a collection of 
specimens of the genus homo. The success with which 
Lesage has introduced into ‘Gil Blas’ virtually every 
form of human character, all sorts and conditions of 
men, is one of the miracles of literary art. The purely 
traditional picaro types, the vagabond and the beggar, 
the unscrupulous highwayman and the cut-throat, have, 
after all, comparatively small importance in the great 
comedy of life which Lesage depicts. These picaro types 
move in and out of the vast throng peopling his pages 
much as their counterparts in the flesh, the Apaches of 
the Marais quarter, jostled on the Pont Neuf the honest 
workman, the country bumpkin, the banker Turcaret, 
the bourgeois merchant, the strutting soldier, the 
barefoot monk, the daintily stepping petits maitres, the 
authors and the actors, the ministers and the high 
officials, the servants and the adventurers, the priests, 
and the précieuses peering from their vinaigrettes. From 
the brigand cave that sheltered the jail-bird to the 
drawing-room of the Marquise de Chaves, from the 
boudoir of the enticing Laure to the cabinet of the Duke 
of Olivares, we visit every haunt of human activity 
and every social condition, conversing on the way with 
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comedians, doctors, poets, lawyers, statesmen, valets, 
judges of the Inquisition, shopkeepers, courtesans, 
archbishops, and countless other actors of the Human 
Comedy. The final impression is that we have been in 
contact with the whole of life and with life as a whole. 
We have witnessed the amusing spectacle arm-in-arm 
with Gil Blas de Santillane, a puppet of circumstance, 
but the most good-natured of companions. No youth 
of sprightlier wit, of keener observation, or of more 
unfailing good humour was ever born of mortal man or 
immortal writer. Gil Blas is too agreeable a fellow for 
us to dream of parting company with him merely 
because of his escapades. Moreover, no one was ever 
long in his company without discovering that the first- 
fruit of his innate gift of observation is a habit of 
reflection gradually conducting him to the point of view 
of the great American pragmatist. For Gil Blas, as for 
Franklin, whatever else honesty may be, it is at all 
events the best policy. His ambition ‘to get on,’ to 
succeed, is not the ambition of a Julien Sorel. He is not 
ready and willing to succeed at any price. He would not 
say cynically with Marie-Caroline of Naples: ‘je vois 
trop que la force seule compte et que la bonne foi ne sert 
qu’a étre dupe.’ (Letter to the Marquis de Gallo, 
July 2, 1800.) In the case of Gil Blas, the habit of 
reflection has engendered a conscience. As he grows 
older in experience, the practical promptings of that 
conscience tend to arrest many an impulse to indulge 
his petty vices and to reinforce the virtues which he is 
prudent enough to regard as useful. His efforts to 
better his lot, while they bring to the fore his harmless 
vanity, and often indeed a certain less agreeable 
snobbishness, are after all to his credit. He is the first 
to laugh at his own mistakes, as he is the first to learn 
the lesson of his blunders. Here is a characteristic 
utterance of his: 
‘I let myself go with the current for three weeks. I gave 
myself up to every form of voluptuous pleasure. But I will 
say at the same time that in the midst of it all a sense of 
remorse often mingled bitterness with my delight. Debauch 
did not stifle this remorse; my remorse increased, on the 
contrary, in proportion as I became more and more of a 
debauchee ; and, as a result of my fortunately honest nature, 
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the disorder of the theatrical life began to strike me with 
horror. Ah, wretch that you are, I said to myself, is it thus 
that you are fulfilling the expectations of your family? | Is it 
impossible, merely because you are a servant, to be an honest 
man? Do you really find it worth while to live with such a 
vicious crew? Envy, anger and avarice dominate some of 
them; modesty is unknown to others. Some have given 
themselves up to intemperance and idleness, while in others 
pride has become insolence. Enough of this! I will dwell no 
longer with the seven deadly sins.’ 


From all that we know of Lesage himself, as well as 
from a comparison of ‘Gil Blas’ with the author's other 
works, it seems legitimate to conclude that the good 
humour of his most famous hero is merely the expression 
of his own philosophic gaiety, at all events of his own 
disabused placidity, his bourgeois moderation and practical 
sense, his bias toward taking things easily. Life, when 
viewed at the angle adopted by Lesage, is an endless 
series of comic situations of a highly diverting and 
edifying character. Many of its conventions, which are 
nurtured on hypocrisy and snobbery, form a constant 
object of his good-humoured raillery, just as they form 
the subject-matter of the comic verve of his great 
master, Moliére. Both have the most refreshing sense of 
values and an unimpeachable intellectual honesty. 

The most comic incidents of the tale are the series of 
rebuffs experienced by Lesage’s naive hero before he 
finally reaches the point where discretion becomes a 
second nature. With what touching and respectful 
candour does Gil Blas fall a prey to the pretentions. and 
foibles of the great! Note the art with which Lesage, 
by juxtaposing his hero with, for instance, an Archbishop 
of Granada, shows the vain prelate so enamoured of his 
own productions as to suffer no honest criticism from 
even the most disinterested of his acolytes, First cajoled 
by flattery, then infuriated by the naive frankness of 
Gil Blas, whose opinion he had solicited, he shows the 
rash youth the door ; and Gil Blas returns once again to 
his life of adventure. It is his rich fund of good sense 
that saves him here as throughout his career, and that 
keeps his judgment sane and his heart true amid all the 
eccentricities and affectations and passing passions, and 
even the temptations, which surround and beset him 


\ 
1 
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during his checkered years. This jolly easy-going boon 
companion is a long time learning to be canny, but he is 
never really a fool. He comes out ultimately the poorer 
for the loss of a good many illusions, but profoundly 
convinced that straightforwardness in human relations 
is as desirable a good as simplicity in art. 

Watch him with his friend Fabrice, turned writer 
a la mode, after having been the astute lackey who early 
in life defined with such cold-blooded cynicism the ideals 
of a servant : 


‘le métier de laquais est impossible, je l’avoue, pour un im- 
bécile; mais il a des charmes pour un garcon d’esprit. Un 
génie supérieur qui se met en condition ne fait pas son service 
matériellement comme un nigaud. Il entre dans une maison 
pour commander plutét que pour servir. Il commence par 
étudier son maitre, il se préte & ses défauts, gagne sa confiance 
et le méne ensuite par le nez.’ 


Fabrice, seized by ‘la rage d’écrire, as Gil Blas calls it, 
and convinced that he has in him the stuff of a great 
writer, ignores the sage advice of his employer who has 
warned him that poetry is not all beer and skittles, and 
comes up to Madrid, the centre of ‘les beaux esprits,’ ‘in 
order to form his taste.’ He falls under the influence of 
one of the leaders in a log-rolling literary set, and so 
adroitly imitates the fashion of the hour that he is 
regarded as one of the cleverest writers of the younger 
generation. He and Gil Blas meet, after many years, 
over a bottle of wine; and Fabrice reads to his friend a 
sonnet which Gil Blas finds absurdly obscure. ‘A poet 
capable of producing such rubbish as that,’ he says, ‘can 
deceive only his time;’ and he adds, ‘your sonnet is 
merely pompous nonsense. The tortured, involved, 
affected style disgusts Gil Blas as such a style always 
disgusted Lesage, whose one ambition was to be an 
‘écrivain naturel qui parle comme le commun des 
hommes, and who detested ‘le langage précieux’ which 
the great ladies and certain wits of his time took to be 
the mark of genius and a password for immortality. 
Fabrice becomes angry. ‘Tu n’es qu'une béte avec ton 
style naturel,’ he exclaims; and he maliciously reminds 


Gil Blas of what befell him with the Archbishop of 
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Granada. The allusion makes the two old friends laugh, 
and they finish the evening over a third bottle. 

Yes, Gil Blas, who is a kind of joyous jack-of-all- 
trades, capable, as Fabrice on another occasion puts it, 
of fulfilling all kinds of employment, since he possesses 
‘l’outil universel,’ is interesting and sympathetic quite as 
much because of his sound sense and ready wit as because 
of his amusing adventures. But this good sense and this 
wit, it should be remembered, are the fruits of his ex- 
perience. Gil Blas’s character is slowly formed by life 
under the reader’s eye. Successively the dupe of the 
habits and the manners, the prejudices and the ideals of 
each social condition which he traverses in his advance 
towards the stable equilibrium of middle age, he is too 
intelligent ever to remain dazzled by his surroundings 
for more than a brief period. You constantly hear him, 
after each fresh round with Fate, saying in his natural 
French way: ‘Ca n’est pas ca; there must be something 
better than that in store for me!’ Even the seduction 
of life at Court ceases eventually to charm him; and one 
of his most poignant regrets is the fact that he had for- 
gotten under that corrupting influence his father and 
mother and the old canon, his uncle. He does his best 
later on to make amends for this neglect. On his way 
to his country place at Lirias he is suddenly filled with 
remorse, and he turns aside towards Oviedo, where his 
parents live. His own dream now is to watch over their 
last years; and he looks forward, on arriving home, to 
inscribing in gold letters on the door of his father’s house 


the Latin verses: 


‘Inveni portum. Spes et Fortuna, valete ! 
Sat me lusistis; ludite nunc alios!’ 


Alas! it is almost too late, for he arrives just in time 
to bury his father. He had previously entered the 
country inn, where he had been recognised by the inn- 
keeper with lively joy. ‘By Saint Anthony of Padua,’ 
his host had exclaimed, ‘here is the son of the good Blas 
de Santillane’; and his wife had chimed in with, ‘Why, 
yes, so itis. Oh, I recognise him. He is hardly changed. 
It’s that wide-awake little Gil Blas who had more in- 
telligence than inches. I can still see him dropping in 
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here for a bottle of wine for his uncle’s supper.’ Gil Blas 
has changed, nevertheless. Fabrice is too keen not to 
perceive it some time afterwards when Gil Blas visits 
him at the hospital. Fabrice remarks upon his modest 
bearing and observes : ‘ You haven't the vain and insolent 
air that prosperity is wont to give. Gil Blas explains 
the reason why: ‘ Les disgraces ont purifié ma vertu; et 
jai appris 4 I’école de l’adversité 4 jouir des richesses 
sans m’en laisser posséder.’ He is now and then to bea 
backslider still, but we know that he has learned the 
essential lesson of life. Really, as the Italians say, ‘II 


tempo é galantuomo.’ 


The rapidity of the narrative enhances the effect of| 
optimism which is so inspiriting throughout the whole 
book. The transitions from the episodes of bad luck to 
those of good fortune take place, as Smollett has already 
pointed out, so suddenly that the reader positively has 
no time to pity Gil Blas. He is speedily inspired with 
a firm confidence in Lesage’s ingenuity, which some- 
how manages to extricate his hero from every possible 
embarrassment. Lesage’s point of view, as an observer 
of life, is thus quickly revealed to be a lively sense of 
life’s chronic succession of ups and downs, and of the 
merely relative importance of its plights. When Gil 
Blas loses his place with Count Galiano, he remarks: 


‘I began to lose courage when I found myself back again in 
so miserable a case. I had grown accustomed to the con- 
veniences of existence, and I could no longer, as before, 
regard indigence with cynicism. Yet I will confess I was 
wrong to indulge in sadness after having so many times 
discovered that no sooner had Fortune upset me than it put 


me on my feet again.’ 


Lesage accepts the stoical ideal of patience in adversity, 
but he does not accept it in the stoical way. His 
philosophy is the Christian belief in a Providence upon 
whom sane mortals may serenely rely. Providence, he 
knows, can be counted upon to hold the balance true on 
that Day of Judgment, when all human things will be 
set right, and when there will be a startling reversal of 
human verdicts. Convinced, like Bishop Butler, that 
things will be as they will be, his experience of life has 
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taught him that the best philosophy is to bide one’s time, 
all one’s antenne out. For Lesage the logical result of 
having been frequently a fool is to cease being a dupe. 

It would be possible and amusing to draw a parallel 
in this connexion between the philosophy of Lesage and 
that of an even more successful French playwright of 
the present day, M. Alfred Capus—who has not yet, how- 
ever, written a ‘ Gil Blas "—and to contrast the manner of 
the two with that of Beyle in his characterisation of 
Julien Sorel. Gil Blas is too often, if you like, a genial 
rascal, as are so many of M. Capus’s heroes, but he is 
never an odiously cynical one like his servant Scipion, 
and like Julien. While Lesage could say with Philinte, 
discreetly blaming the vices of mankind : 


‘Je prends tout doucement les hommes comme ils sont, 
J’accoutume mon Ame & souffrir ce qu’ils font... 
Oui, je vois ces défauts dont votre 4me murmure 
Comme vices unis & l’humaine nature, 

Et mon esprit enfin n’est pas plus offensé 

De voir un homme fourbe, injuste, intéressé, 

Que de voir des vautours affamés de carnage, 

Des singes malfaisants et des loups pleins de rage,’ 


Beyle did not confine himself to ‘ aceustoming his soul to 
suffer’ the enormities that men commit, but positively 
created in Julien Sorel an unscrupulous professor of 
energy whom he would appear to have regarded as an 
excellent model. Lesage, on the other hand, must be 
looked upon as a moralist ; a moralist indulgent, no doubt 
—such indulgence was the finest flower of his inexhaustible 
knowledge of life—yet a moralist in the same sense in 
which Shakespeare and Moliére are moralists. Moreover, 
Lesage has no cynical bias forcing him to confine the 
subject-matter of his novel to such naturalistic notations 
as were the stock-in-trade of the Goncourts and, to a 
large extent, of Zola. 

He had notably no such bias, either ‘ cynical ’ or ‘moral,’ 
as has wittingly altered the reports of so many British 
observers of life, who have regarded the pursuit of litera- 
ture as a mission, to be accepted with a high and strenuous 
purpose, for the improvement of their fellows. Thus, even 
a Thackeray wrote first and foremost for edification. In 
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a recently published letter to his friend Robert Hall, 
Thackeray refers as follows to ‘ Vanity Fair’: 


‘I want to leave everybody dissatisfied and unhappy at the 
end of the story—we ought all to be with our own and all 
other stories. Good God! don’t I see (in that maybe cracked 
and warped looking-glass in which I am always looking) my 
own weaknesses, wickednesses, lusts, follies, shortcomings ? 
in company, let us hope, with better qualities about which 
we will pretermit discourse. We must lift up our voices 
about these and howl to a congregation of fools: so much, at 
least, has been my endeavour.’ (‘The Times,’ July 17, 1911). 


The idea of ‘howling to a congregation of fools’ would 
have struck Lesage as a counsel of impertinent ill- 
breeding, or, at all events, as a grotesque attitude for a 
self-respecting novelist. Of course, Thackeray was in the 
tradition of a literature which counts among its chief 
masterpieces the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’; but if the Puritan 
point. of view is good sociology and good Tolstoism, it is 
not necessarily for that reason good art; and it would 
even seem to make ‘ good art’ a more difficult achieve- 
ment. In the great book just mentioned there is no laugh 
of Tom Jones to clear the air. Thackeray would have 
seemed, indeed, in ‘ Vanity Fair’ to have been more of an 
artist than his pamphleteering preoccupations appeared 
likely to allow him to become. He himself states his 
object in that book to have been to indicate in cheerful 
terms that we are for the most part an abominably 
foolish and selfish people. Incorrigible misanthropist, he 
sets out to draw up a savage indictment of the society of 
his time. He is cheerful, as cheerful as he knows how to 
be ; but, as he has resolved to give no one in his book a 
chance, his cheerfulness fails to produce all its intended 
effect.; Finally, one and all, even Amelia, are branded 
because foredoomed. But what is the result? Gibbeted 
for an example, they inspire more pity than horror ; and 
not only does all our sympathy go out to them against 
the despotic heartlessness of the author, who so unfairly 
nailed them to the cross, but we fail even to draw the 
whole of the useful general moral which Thackeray holds 
to be essential. Thus Thackeray upsets even his own ends ; 
anxious, by the. confessed clarion-toned morality of his 
appeal, to produce the effect aimed at by a prophet in 
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Israel, he nevertheless inspires in his reader a quick and 
sane recoil before the arbitrary injustice, or, at all events, 
the incredibility of the author’s misanthropy. In literary 
art, in fact, the only way to convey the illusion of reality 
is to tell the average truth about the average man. 
Lesage, like the Tolstoi of the good period, had the 
*~ tact and good sense to perceive this. He does not make 
{ the unscientific and inartistic blunder of humiliating his 
heroes. Like a Balzac or a Tolstoi or a Henry James, he 
gives them their full value, takes them for all they are 
worth. The pretension that naturalism, because super- 
ficially true to a certain aspect of life, is realism in the 
complete sense of the word, is a view which Lesage in 
‘Gil Blas’ triumphantly repudiates; and he differs from 
many playwrights of contemporary France, who appear 
to be so enamoured of caddishness as to regard its mani- 
festations as pre-eminently worthy of presentation in the 
novel or on the stage. One of the ablest of Lesage’s 
commentators has called him the Homer of naturalism ; 
no neater phrase could be found to define his importance 
and his manner. 
Nor is it the fault of Lesage if his imm diate influence 
upon the literature of his time was perhaps not wholly 
what he would himself have wished it to be. It is a 
commonplace to note that Lesage helped to prepare in 
France that eighteenth century with which he was in so 
many respects out of sympathy. There was a whole side 
of Lesage that was out of touch with the modern world 
surrounding him. M. Faguet seems to me absolutely 
right as to this point. The spirit, the attitude of Lesage 
are seventeenth-century—for, after all, the seventeenth 
century was realist while so eminently moralist; he 
believes in the superiority of the clear old form of expres- 
sion ; he abominates an affected style; he prefers natural 
jutterance that everybody can understand to individual 
Lae rege pey in ingenious phraseology. Moreover, while 
not at all the conscious moralist, he is a moralist all the 
t same; he has a certain generalising habit, the liking for 
large vistas, harmonious inclusive ranges of thought ; his 
thought-scapes have the perfection and the proportions of 
a garden by Le Notre. But it is nevertheless certain that 
the immense success of Lesage as a realist, the fact that 
he made realism look so easy, constituted a terrible 
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incentive to imitation; and that, as a matter of fact, his 
example was just one of those which no writer could 
afford to follow who had not his marvellous good sense 
and his mental and moral poise. Without such moral 
balance and such good sense the would-be realist is almost 
certain to become addicted to the grosser forms of 
naturalism, to exercise, that is, his faculty of clear vision 
on special salient and picturesque, even salacious and 
perverse cases, rather than upon the types of the average 
world with which average men are familiar. Thus there_ 
can be no doubt that Lesage’s unconcern for positive 
edification, his indifference to matters of conscience, was 
a trait of the eighteenth century, and a trait for which he _ 
may to a certain extent be held responsible. It was 
inevitable that he should find imitators, and that, in this 
sense, he may be said to open the way to a Crébillon fils 
and a Laclos, even to a Louvet, for whom he would have 
refused to be responsible, and to prepare an eighteenth 
century with which there is every reason to suppose he 
would have become utterly out of sympathy, not merely as 
a man, but as an artist in letters. 


It remains to consider ‘ Gil Blas’ as a work of literary 
art. In style it is one of the most perfect examples of 
narrative prose in the world, comparable for limpidity, 
ease, and precision, with that of Cervantes in ‘Don 
Quixote.’ With regard to its composition, it is noticeable 
that the novel begins at the same pitch of calm lucidity 
which is to characterise it to the end. The reader feels 
that the promise of the author in his ‘ Declaration,’ ‘I 
have merely undertaken to represent life as it is,’ is likely 
to be kept. Lesage speaks with authority. The artists 
who inspire confidence with their very first stroke are not 
numerous. They belong to the aristocracy of the masters. 
What do such certainty and distinction imply? They 
mean that the product is the fruit of a mature intelli- 
gence; that the artist, be he sculptor, writer, or painter, 
has not undertaken to express until his mind is, as we 
say, thoroughly made up as to the nature of its content, 
nor until he is serenely master of the means at his dis- 
posal; that, in a word, he knows his business. In the 
case of Lesage it is peculiarly significant that, when he 
published the first part of ‘Gil Blas’in 1715, he was 
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already forty-seven years of age; that the second part did 
not appear until 1724, nine years later; and that he was 
already an old gentleman with a family of boys, one of 
whom had entered the Church, when he ended his life- 
work, by the publication of the third part, in 1735. ‘ Gil 
Blas,’ in short, is the product of the maturity of one of 
the keenest observers that ever looked out upon the 
spectacle of things. The broad good-humoured gaiety of 
the earlier book, which vibrates with a picaresque lilt, is 
shaded gradually down, in the second volume, into a 
finer, serener, more intellectual irony. This change 
betrays the natural evolution in the author's interests 
and curiosities during the period reaching from his forty- 
seventh to his sixty-seventh year. The gaiety of the six 
books of the first part is to be contrasted with the 
soberer, more reflective spirit of the tale as it proceeds. 
We seem to be suiting our pace to the increasingly graver 
temper of a man whose knowledge of life has become 
richer, his insight keener, his heart more tolerant and 
generous. With the steady elimination of the picaresque 
element the novel becomes more and more an inclusive 
criticism of life. The author seems to be brooding over 
his pages with a tenderer care, as if he were more and 
more conscious of the significance, the magnificence even, 
of his task. 

It is one of the results of this long gestation that ‘Gil 
Blas’ has become a book of world-wide popularity. In 
the history of letters it has been an inexhaustible source 
ofenergy. Itinspired the realistic novel. From Smollett 
and Marivaux to Dickens and Zola, and even to an 
Anatole France and to a Pio Baroja, Lesage has been the 
avowed or unavowed model of those writers who have 
been passionately enamoured of life, and irrepressibly 
compelled to express it. The influence of Lesage on the 
author, for instance, of ‘Le Rouge et le Noir’ and of ‘ La 
Chartreuse de Parme’—perhaps particularly on the 
Stendhal of the ‘Chartreuse de Parme ’—seems incontest- 
able. In August 1804, Beyle, writing to his sister Pauline, 
recommends her to read ‘Gil Blas’ in order to learn to 
know the world, and cites the famous anecdote of the 
Archbishop of Granada’s sermons, In April 1805, he 
promises to bring her the book. In another undated 
letter to his sister, Beyle writes: ‘the most accurate 
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picture of human nature as it is, in the France of the 
eighteenth century, is still the book of Lesage, “ Gil Blas.” 
Meditate well this excellent work. And finally, in his 
Journal, under the date of ‘10 Floréal, an x1, 1805,’ 
Beyle notes his intention to cure himself of romanticism, 
and to learn to judge men as they are, by re-reading a 
certain number of books, among which he mentions 
Beaumarchais, the tales and ‘La Pucelle’ of Voltaire, 
Chamfort, and ‘Gil Blas.’ That is to say, at the most 
impressionable period of his intellectual life Beyle read 
and re-read ‘Gil Blas’; a fact which a discerning critic 
might easily guess, as to the truth of which, indeed, such 
a critic would feel an absolute conviction, and which the 
documents cited appear to leave beyond a doubt. It 
would perhaps be an exaggeration to pretend that but 
for ‘ Gil Blas,’ Beyle would not have been Stendhal ; but I 
may be permitted to quote the following passage from a 
private letter of M. Paul Arbelet, the editor of Stendhal’s 


‘ Journal d'Italie’: 
‘Votre hypothése me parait trés séduisante. Il y a sans 


aucune doute quelque parenté intellectuelle entre Lesage et 
Stendhal, tous deux curieux d’observation morale, tous deux 


juges sans illusions des faiblesses humaines, mais point misan- 
thropes, car ils s’indignent peu des vices ou des ridicules, 
qui les amusent plutét ou les intéressent. D’ailleurs l'un et 
autre manquent d’imagination et de poésie. Je comprends 
done trés bien que vous ayez eu l’idée d’une influence de 
Lesage sur Stendhal.’ 


Furthermore, while Lesage is all this, the fountain- 
head of a great literary current, he is at the same time, 
as a moralist, in the sanest Latin and French tradition, 
that which is marked, in successive epochs, by the serene 
temper of a Horace, by the gay science, the pantagruelism 
of a Rabelais, by the irony of a Beaumarchais, who ‘se 
hata de rire de tout, de peur d’étre obligé d’en pleurer,’ 
and finally by the tranquil mansuetude of a Renan: 
observers, one and all, who, after having told the towers 
of all the citadels of science, became amusedly aware 
that the only really absolute truth in the world is that all 


things are relative. 
Wm. Morton FULLERTON. 
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Art. 3—THE REAL GAMBETTA. 


1. Aprés l Abandon de la Revanche. By Madame Adam. 
Paris: Lemerre, 1910. 

2. Gambetta et l Alsace-Lorraine. By Henri Galli. Paris: 
Plon-Nourrit, 1911. 

3. Kiel et Tanger. By C. Maurras. Paris: Nouvelle 
Librairie Nationale, 1910. 

4. Bismarck. et la France. By J. Bainville. Paris: 
Nouvelle Librairie Nationale, 1907. 

5. Anhang zu den Gedanken und Erinnerungen von Otto 
First von Bismarck. Two vols. Stuttgart: Cotta, 1901. 

6. De la Paix de Francfort a la Conférence d Algésiras. 
By A. Mévil. Paris: Plon-Nourrit, 1909. 

7. Histoire de la France contemporaine. By Gabriel 
Hanotaux. Four vols. Paris: Combet, 1903-9, English 
translation. Four vols. London: Constable, 1903-9. 

And other works. 


Was Gambetta a great man? Fifteen years ago, nine 
Frenchmen out of ten, and ninety-nine foreigners in a 
hundred who had heard his name, would have answered, 
yes; he had been a great patriot, and the champion of 
liberty; and, in spite of his political failures, he would 
have been a great statesman if death had not cut short 
his career. Some people, it is true, accused him of having 
attitudinised during the war of 1870-71; and a greater 
number held him responsible for the state of confusion in 
which France has been more or less continuously since the 
definite establishment of the Republic. But these were 
uniformly political opponents, embittered by political 
hatred; their verdict did not count. A subtler power of 
analysis would distinguish in Gambetta the southern 
rhetorician, with a quick imagination and hot blood in 
his veins, from the nonchalant egoist whom his interest 
guided unconsciously in everything with a truly Italian 
flexibility of method. This reading appeared in a few 
historical memoirs, but it was not popular. With the 
masses, Gambetta remained a hero and the founder of a 
political system which, in spite of its present shortcomings, 
was sure to result in an extension of the general welfare. 

It dawned gradually on the clear-headed that Gam- 
betta’s republic was an unconscionable time maturing, 
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and that possibly he might be responsible for the mongrel 
character of its constitution. But this was rather felt 
than seen, and, above all, said; and, as years passed, it 
became more difficult to trace responsibilities back to their 
far-away sources. Gambetta was more and more spoken 
of chiefly as the man of undaunted courage who had 
maintained the reciprocal rights of France and of Alsace- 
Lorraine when everybody was either afraid or tired of 
doing it. This at least was history; and, as a patriot, 
Gambetta seemed unassailable. 

It is strange that it should be this very aspect of 
Gambetta’s personality that was to be reconsidered first, 
and to lead to the new estimate of his character and réle 
with which we are dealing. To-day the initial question 
to be answered about him is no longer, What were his 
motives and incentive in resisting Germany as he did? 
but, Did he really resist Germany as he is supposed to 
have done? It has now become evident that Gambetta 
has lost by the publication of some important documents ; 
and his friends have had to defend him against the charge 
of having actually been in collusion with Bismarck. 

Even before the death of Gambetta two indisputable 
German publications—the Arnim papers translated in 
1875, and the Diary of Moritz Busch, published in French 
in 1879 under the title of ‘Le Prince de Bismarck et sa 
Suite ’—had made it clear that, whatever might have been 
the feelings of Gambetta towards Bismarck, the feelings 
of Bismarck towards Gambetta, or, at all events, towards 
Gambetta’s policy, had not been what was commonly 
supposed. The Chancellor, for reasons which he did not 
take the trouble to conceal, was a partisan of the re- 
public in France. In a letter to von Arnim, the German 
ambassador at Paris, written so early as December 1872, 
he rallies this gentleman with much gravity and polite- 
ness on a dangerous misconception. Von Arnim thought, 
apparently with many others, that the democratic insti- 
tutions of France would be a bad example to the European 
nations, or, as some would put it, ‘that the republic was 
catching.’ The Chancellor reassured his correspondent 
by telling him that his exclusive attention to foreign 
affairs had made him a stranger to the internal condi- 
tion of Germany. Instead of fascinating, the French Re- 
public—identified so far with the Commune—was on the 
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contrary a most effective scarecrow. The consolidation of 
the Republic was so evidently useful to Germany that 
the German Government might be proud of its dis- 
interestedness in not opposing forcibly the attempts made 
in France to restore ‘solid monarchical institutions.’ 

This was the time when the youthful Republic was 
entirely in the hands of the Monarchists, and depended 
for its existence exclusively on their divisions. After 
May 24, 1873, the Chancellor, fearing lest M. de Broglie, 
then Prime Minister, should incline towards a restoration, 
sent von Arnim to give him advice to the contrary. It is 
gratifying to record that the Premier took this step as a 
harmless joke, and only replied, with a smile, that if 
Germany thought a republican constitution so advisable, 
she ought to try it herself! But the French ambassador 
at Berlin wrote home that the Chancellor was angry and 
almost threatening. 

These documents proved beyond a doubt that Bismarck 
had seen with pleasure the progress of the democratic 
spirit, and, above all, of the democratic confusion in 
France. They did not in the least suggest that the 
Chancellor had gone beyond that, or had condescended to 
have any intercourse with the leaders of the new Govern- 
ment. On the contrary, the enemies of Gambetta repeated 
a speech of Bismarck, who had said once that Gambetta 
in office would be as a drummer in a sick man’s room. 
The two men were supposed to have lived and died 
irreconcilable. | Considerable emotion was _ therefore 
created when the ‘Anhang zu den Gedanken und 
Erinnerungen’ of Prince Bismarck was published in 1901, 
and gave tangible proofs, not only of the interest taken 
by the Chancellor in the progress of Gambetta, but of a 
real conversation through a third person which had very 
nearly led to a personal interview. 

The most interesting part of this appendix to 
Bismarck’s ‘ Recollections’ was a correspondence between 
the Chancellor and a man who was then almost for- 
gotten, but had long been notorious in Paris—Count 
Henckel von Donnersmarck. This gentleman had lived 
in Paris in the last decade of the Empire, and again some 
years after the war. In spite of his full-sounding name 
he was better known in France simply as ‘le mari de la 
Paiva.’ Whena man is known chiefly by his wife’s name, 
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it is generally for reasons not very creditable to the 
wife. In fact, la Paiva’s name was a byword in Paris. 
She was originally a Little Russian named Theresa 
Lachmann, who had been first married to a Muscovite 
tailor named Villoing, had been divorced from him, and 
had then married a Viscount Arunjo de Paiva. The 
latter having committed suicide—probably in consequence 
of his wife’s liaison with the pianist Herz—la Paiva went 
to London, where she managed to become rich in a few 
years, came back to Paris and settled first in a mansion 
opposite M. Thiers’ house in the Place St Georges, and 
shortly after in the sumptuous house in the Champs 
Elysées known at present as the Travellers’ Club. The 
motive generally ascribed for her marriage to Donners- 
marck was the wish of the latter to get back his fortune, 
which the courtesan had speedily annexed. 

The pair lived in great splendour, receiving many 
artists and literary men, and treating them to fétes at 
Paris and at the chateau of Pontchartrain, formerly the 
domain of Mademoiselle de la Valliére. One of the most 
frequent guests was Emile de Girardin, the famous editor 
of ‘La Presse, and a bosom friend of Gambetta’s. 
Donnersmarck seems to have been coarse but intelligent, 
good-humoured and of a snobbish insolence which, with 
inferior men, may pass for power. He was undoubtedly 
popular. He naturally left Paris during the war, and 
showed his gratitude to France by insisting—against the 
Berlin financiers consulted by Bismarck—that the French 
could easily pay five billions of frances instead of three, 
as had been originally suggested. Bismarck rewarded 
him by appointing him prefect of Lorraine. In 1874 
Donnersmarck had the audacity to stand for the Reichs- 
tag against Bishop Dupont des Loges of Metz, who beat 
him hollow. Some time afterwards he came back to 
Paris, where his wife had never ceased to keep her door 
ajar, and gradually resumed his old situation of a rough- 
spoken but hospitable foreigner. 

How Gambetta was introduced to the Donnersmarck 
ménageis not known. But it was in all likelihood through 
Girardin. What motives attracted him towards that 
house it is even more difficult to discover. Gambetta 
himself told Madame Adam and several other friends 
that he went there as a good officer goes reconnoitring 

2A2 
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into the enemy’s country; but Madame Adam, for one, 
would not accept the explanation. She thinks that 
Gambetta was a victim to snobbishness and ambition. 
The prejudice against Republican statesmen was in full 
force about 1877—the time when Mrs Craven used to say 
that France seemed to her like a lady of high rank who 
had married her footman—and there was no chance for 
any of them to be asked to the best houses, as M. 
Clemenceau and even M. Briand have often been asked 
since. If Gambetta, the son of poor people, wanted to 
know what luxury and magnificence meant, he had to 
seek them where they were not impossible to find. 
Madame Adam says that it was bliss to him to walk up 
the famous onyx staircase of la Paiva, the staircase about 
which Augier quoted so appropriately the verse of 
Racine : ‘Ainsi que la'vertu, le vice a ses degrés.’ 

It is certain that the hero of 1871 was not above that 
littleness. On the other hand it can hardly be doubted 
that Donnersmarck, also a snob, boasted about his inter- 
course with Bismarck and gave his guest to understand 
that the real Embassy was in his house and not in the 
Rue de Lille. The idea of communicating on matters of 
importance with such a man as Bismarck might well 
induce a man as sure of himself as was Gambetta, to 
sacrifice appearances. Another reason on which Madame 
Adam’s feminine delicacy does not like to dwell is the 
excessive susceptibility which is an important element in 
Gambetta’s composition. His love-letters to Madame 
Léonie Léon, published under the title of ‘Le Coeur de 
Gambetta, are sufficient proof of his extraordinary 
sentimentalism. There was not much refinement in his 
penchants. He had very nearly been undone by a woman 
of low degree in whose hands he had left compromising 
documents, the publication of which would have been 
disastrous ; but this lesson had not been sufficient. Much 
as he might enjoy the company of refined women who 
would draw him out—an easy task—for the benefit of 
their guests, he could not renounce inferior charms. 
There is no proof, but there is every likelihood, that he 
would have been less anxious to haunt the Donnersmarck 
establishment if the presiding deity had been a Diana. 

However this may be, on October 17, 1877, Henckel 
von Donnersmarck could write to Bismarck as follows: 
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‘In case the information might be useful, I am anxious to 
let your Excellency know that my relation with Gambetta is 
such that he visits me here in the country. His southern 
loquaciousness affords more chances of listening than of 
talking. I must say that he is the only Frenchman who is 
accurately informed of what is going on in Germany. He 
has acquired his information on the spot in the course of 
various visits which he has made incognito. If a man who 
knows how to act unobtrusively and is devoted to you heart 
and soul can be of any use, be certain that I am entirely at 
your service.’ (‘ Anhang,’ ii, 493.) 


A fortnight later, on October 30, 1877, Count Herbert von 
Bismarck, the Chancellor’s son, replied as follows : 


‘My father is very grateful for your letter dated Oct. 17. 
The intercourse you have with Gambetta is of the highest 
interest for my father. However, he does not think it profit- 
able, nor even advisable for Gambetta himself, that we should 
send through you to the latter communications or instruc- 
tions (Auftriige). It is more than probable that, if it leaked 
out in France, or even in the Republican party, that Gam- 
betta has anything to do with the German Chancellor, the 
revelation would be greatly hurtful to him. He himself 
would probably find the situation awkward if he found after 
a time that he could not resist the ascendency of the 
“prussien Bismarck.” ... It can only be advantageous for 
the prosperity of both countries that so influential a man as 
Gambetta should view things in this way’ (ib. p. 494). 


The next letter (from Donnersmarck to the Chancellor) 
will show that Gambetta was already passing from words 
to deeds. It is dated December 23, 1877: 


‘The day before yesterday Gambetta reminded me, through a 
safe person, that about the middle of November I had told 
him that, in my opinion, the Chancellor would never believe 
in the sincerity of the French Government so long as its 
foreign policy was in Catholic hands and Gontaut remained 
ambassador at Berlin. Gambetta had told me at the time 
that these difficulties would be removed before the end of the 
year. In fact, the designation of a Protestant, M. Wadding- 
ton, for the Foreign Office, and the substitution of Saint- 
Vallier for Gontaut, in accordance with an indication of the 
Prince of Hohenlohe, bear witness to the wish of France to 
be on good terms with Germany. Gambetta wants to know 
whether, as a compensation, some testimony of official sym- 
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pathy towards France—for instance, with regard to the forth- 
coming Exhibition—could not be given.’ 


Donnersmarck added that he could undertake to send 
Gambetta to Varzin publicly or secretly ; the Chancellor 
had only to make a sign. 


‘The Pére Joseph of the present Government, the man on 
whom the whole majority rests, will bring you the concur- 
rence of France in the establishment of regular and confident 
relations and in an attempt to solve the industrial and com- 
mercial crisis. The basis of this concurrence should be a 
common policy of Germany and France against Rome, the cessa- 
tion of the old suspiciousness between the two countries, and 
an agreement concerning the budget of war’ (ib. pp. 497-9). 


Bismarck answered this letter himself (ib. p. 499). 


‘The transfer of the French ambassador has given me extra- 
ordinary pleasure. If any way existed for us to show our 
satisfaction of his removal, I should be very glad; but it is 
too late to think of the Exhibition. However, I hope that 
Gambetta is entirely satisfied as to our intentions. It would 
be very agreeable to me to meet him personally. But just at 
present such a meeting would scare the Emperor, who is still 
too much influenced by Gontaut. Besides, it would be unwise 
for Gambetta to compromise himself prematurely with me. 
His authority is too precious for me to do anything likely 
to shake it. His is one of the few masterful natures still 
existing in France; and, seeing his disinclination for war and 
the influence still considerable of the parties opposed to him, 
I think that the capital ought just now to be left untouched.’ 


In April 1878 the correspondence becomes entirely de- 
voted to the prospective journey of Gambetta to Varzin 
or Berlin, about which so much has been said in the Press. 
Judging exclusively from those letters and telegrams, it 
would appear that on April 12 Donnersmarck felt sure 
that Gambetta was willing to go to Berlin, but, owing to 
the grief caused by the death of a dearly beloved aunt 
who had been a mother to him, he had gone away 
from. Paris, and nobody knew where he could be found. 
On April 22 Gambetta, having just returned to Paris, 
asked to see Donnersmarck the next day; and, in fact, 
on the afternoon of the 23rd, Donnersmarck was able to 
telegraph to Bismarck that Gambetta would leave for 
Berlin the following Sunday, and would await the Chan- 
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cellor’s orders on the Tuesday. The same evening he 
wrote at length stating all particulars. But the next day 
Gambetta, acting on some unstated impulse, wrote that 
the debate on the War Office then imminent in the 
Chamber precluded all possibility of his leaving Paris. 

There is nothing else on this topic in the ‘ Anhang,’ 
but it is more than the admirers of Gambetta wanted to 
be made public; and the ‘Temps, whose editor was and 
still is M. Hébrard, a personal friend of Gambetta’s, 
thought it wise to publish a curtailed translation of these 
documents. It was only in 1905 that M. Jacques Bainville, 
a royalist, gave a complete translation in an appendix to 
a polemical little book of M. de Roux, entitled ‘La Répub- 
lique de Bismarck.’ The chief points made apparent in 
the correspondence between Donnersmarck and Bismarck 
are the following. Gambetta had had confidential dealings 
with an emissary of Bismarck’s; he had very early 
admitted the possibility of a personal interview with the 
Chancellor ; he had, in order to please him, been instru- 
mental in removing an ambassador who was not persona 
grata, and in appointing a Foreign Minister of whom 
Bismarck would approve as a Protestant and an anti- 
clerical; he had been anxious to get some mark of 
sympathy from the Germans on the occasion of the 
Exhibition ; finally, according to Donnersmarck, he was 
willing to come to an agreement concerning the War 
Budget and entailing a common action of France and 
Germany against Rome. 

The limitation of the War Budget was especially 
serious. If Gambetta admitted the possibility of coming 
to an arrangement with Bismarck on this vital point, it 
amounted to confessing that, hardly seven years after the 
loss of Alsace-Lorraine, he had given up all intention of 
recovering these provinces by force. Now this particular 
point had been noticed two years before the publication 
of Bismarck’s correspondence by no less a person than 
Signor Crispi in an article in the ‘ Nuova Antologia’ for 
May 16, 1899. In August 1877, Crispi, on his way to 
Gastein, where he was to meet the German Chancellor, 
had had a conversation with Gambetta, in the course of 
which the question of disarmament had been touched. 
Crispi saying to Gambetta that the clergy and the army 
were an everlasting danger for the Republic, Gambetta 
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agreed, adding that the only remedy was a disarmament, 
and that, as Crispi was to see Prince Bismarck, he ought 
to treat of this very delicate question with him. In fact, 
Crispi relates that he mentioned the subject to Bismarck ; 
but the answer which he records shows that the Chancellor 
did not go far out of his way to make diplomatic conver- 
sation with a man whom he looked upon as a very inferior 
replica of himself. 


Thus, so early as 1901, there existed sufficient evidence 
to prove that Bismarck had thought the Republic—the 
Republic of Gambetta, not that of MacMahon—useful for 
his purposes ; and that Gambetta, whatever might be his 
motives, had influenced French politics to please Bismarck, 
and had viewed disarmament as the only way of restoring 
peaceto Europe and to France. Yet, all the time, he went 
on repeating privately to his friends and publicly in his 
addresses—the Cherbourg speech in August 1880 is famous 
—that ‘la Revanche’ was a duty and a certainty. 

The contradiction ought to have attracted notice and 
comment. But in 1901 attention was monopolised by the 
religious debates ; the anti-German spirit was at its lowest 
ebb; and most Republicans were more inclined to praise 
Gambetta for having been the initiator of anti-clericalism 
than to blame him for laying the basis of a more or less 
explicit entente withGermany. At all events, the German 
and Italian publications did not create anything like a 
universal sensation. Things were very different four 
years later, at the time of the surprise—it is an exaggera- 
tion to say panic—of 1905. France was face to face with 
a situation which threw minor questions into the back- 
ground; and, in the universal bandying of reproaches 
which ensued, the name of Gambetta was often repeated 
—especially by two very different and even violently 
opposed parties, the Socialists and the Royalists. 

On the morrow of M. Delcassé’s sudden dismissal by 
M. Rouvier, a few political opponents of the latter, all 
admirers of Gambetta, pointed out with some indignation 
that it was the second time that this favourite disciple of 
théir great man had brought about the failure of his 
master’s plan for a revanche. He had helped Grévy in 
laying snares for Boulanger eighteen years before ridding 
himself so unceremoniously of Delcassé, These critics 
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inferred that he had consciously swerved from the line 
traced by the greatest of modern Republicans, and that 
his sincerity was as doubtful as his courage. I cannot 
rehearse these criticisms without dissenting from them. 
M. Rouvier acted both wisely and courageously in 1905, 
when it was exceedingly difficult to be wise, and when 
courage had to be of the most unostentatious nature. 
But it is not to our present purpose to discuss these 
charges; we have only to follow the curve of public 
opinion with regard to Gambetta. M. Jaurés was the 
most prominent among those who approved M. Rouvier 
unreservedly. This was only natural; M. Jaures’ policy 
had always been, and still is, to oppose war in any 
circumstances. M. Rouvier only caused scandal by 
asserting that Gambetta himself could not have acted 
differently ; and he referred to the Bismarck-Donners- 
marck correspondence to prove his case. 

Amidst the chorus of protests which arose, another 
voice was heard which caused even more surprise. M. 
Rance, the editor of ‘ Le Radical ’—one of the two or three 
nearest to Gambetta, and universally supposed to preserve 
the tradition of his doctrine in its purity—wrote a 
forcible leader against M. Delcassé, and inveighed against 
those who said that he was true to the spirit of Gambetta. 
Naturally M. Rane would not seek arguments in the 
letters of Bismarck, but he stood on his personal know- 
ledge of Gambetta and gave a hitherto unsuspected 
significance to a speech delivered by him at Belleville in 
August 1881. Gambetta had advocated a foreign policy 
of freedom and probity, of ‘recollection’ and self- 
concentration. He felt sure that, if the Republic were 
attentive and watchful but abjured any aggressive spirit, 
he would see the day when, through the majesty of right, 
truth, and justice, France would be reunited to her lost 
provinces. These words, in the interpretation of so 
authoritative a witness as M. Ranc, meant obviously that 
Gambetta counted upon peace and not war for the revision 
of the Frankfort treaty. 

The commentary might be useful for polemical 
purposes, but it was disastrous for the fame of Gambetta ; 
and enemies from another camp were not long in taking 
advantage of it. The Neo-Royalist movement known 
as the ‘Action Francaise’ was just beginning to gather 
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strength ; and its leaders seized every opportunity of en- 
larging on the impossibility for the Republic to have any 
other consistent foreign policy than one of undignified 
timidity. The recollections of the warlike origins of the 
Third Republic had long been an argument against the 
Neo-Royalists ; and they could not overlook such a chance 
of proving that even Gambetta, the hero of the régime, 
had given up all hopes of recovering Alsace-Lorraine 
by force of arms hardly ten years after its loss. 

Gambetta had in reality played a double part when he 
went about the country preaching the crusade against 
Germany. Why, he had the letters from Donnersmarck in 
his pocket all the time! But, if he was far less imposing, as 
an individual, than had been supposed for thirty years, he 
was, on the other hand, highly interesting as a specimen 
of republican statesmanship. He was areally representa- 
tive man. No other could have shown more conclusively 
that it was impossible for a Republican to be a patriot to 
the extent of endangering the fortunes of his party in a 
war, no matter how just. The Republic seemed to be 
warlike because it had been founded during a war. In 
reality it could not resist a war. If the war were successful, 
the popular general was sure to become a dictator; if it 
resulted in a defeat, the whole government would go to 
pieces. Besides, the French Republic was nothing if not 
humanitarian ; and from the humanitarian point of view 
—M. Jaurés said it openly—even a victory was a disaster. 
Gambetta might have shrunk from such a statement, but 
all the same he had signed, like all his friends, the seven- 
teenth article of the Belleville programme against the 
maintenance of standing armies. The whole logic of his 
system was against those who had thought him sincere 
in his vindications, and ought to have enabled any 
intelligent man to anticipate the conclusions drawn from 
the Bismarck-Donnersmarck correspondence, without 
any knowledge of these letters. 

The impression made by this double flood of hostile 
or admiring dialectics was considerable, but it was not 
decisive. It attracted attention to the hitherto hardly- 
noticed Donnersmarck documents; it did not leave a 
conviction that Gambetta had been untrue to himself. 
Donnersmarck was a poor witness ; and, as to documents, 
they could be made to prove anything. The letters were 
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too destitute of environment and background to be 
demonstrative. So long as such men as Dérouléde 
respected Gambetta, their testimony would be enough 
to counterbalance any amount of unsupported inferences. 
Even supposing all appearances to be against Gambetta, 
one could still plead that his secret motives were not 
known; and that, while he was thus flirting with Bismarck, 
he used his own weapons against him and thought of 
Alsace-Lorraine all the time. 


It is this last fortress of Gambetta’s friends that the 
recent volume of Madame Adam, ‘ Aprés l’Abandon de la 
Revanche,’ seems to have considerably damaged. Here 
we find no longer the bare statement of facts which a 
little sympathy and intelligence can always question, 
but a Gambetta in flesh and blood with an environment 
and a background, described with a sincerity not to be 
regarded—we shall have to show it—as infallibility, 
but which must secure for the portrait the attention of 
all future historians. 

Madame Adam is the widow of a well-known politician, 
who died in 1875 after taking considerable part in the 
organisation of the Republican party and holding for a 
time the highly important office of préfet de police. Her 
beauty and wit were famous; and, when she reopened 
her salon after the death of her husband, she had no 
difficulty in keeping all his friends. The list of the 
distinguished people who eagerly sought her invitations 
would be endless. It may be enough to mention Victor 
Hugo, George Sand, Flaubert, Daudet, About, St Victor, 
Rochefort, Girardin, Chanzy, Gallifet; and, among the 
politicians, Thiers, Gambetta, Challemel-Lacour, Grévy, 
Freycinet, Pelletan, Rance, Spuller, as well as many dis- 
tinguished foreigners such as Cairoli, Cialdini, and Cas- 
telar. When she became disgusted with politics and 
founded the ‘Nouvelle Revue’ in 1879, she transformed 
her salon, and managed to give it a literary appearance 
in a few months’ time. A woman to her finger-tips and 
with her share of feminine foibles, she did not possess 
what it is agreed to call a masculine intelligence ; but she 
had a wide field of interest, including foreign politics and 
literature. She had and still has warm-heartedness, a 
remarkably quick appreciation, and the most genuine 
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passion for the welfare of France. Her influence was 
that of her husband trebled by her charm; and the Duc 
de Broglie did not exaggerate when he said that the 
Seize-Mai movement (1877) was her work. 

The volume ‘ Aprés Abandon de la Revanche’ is the 
seventh and the last of a sort of diary entitled ‘Mes 
Souvenirs, and corresponding more or less—due pre- 
eminence being given to politics—with the ‘ Journal’ of 
the Goncourt brothers. This last volume consists almost 
entirely of entries from a diary and of numerous letters. 
While slipshod in style and disconnected in composition, 
it is undoubtedly sincere; and it gives the reader the 
uninterrupted sensation that he is very near the events 
narrated. Nobody appears so frequently as Gambetta 
in these pages. He is evidently the hero, the spoilt child, 
and also the Lovelace of the Adam galaxy. The hostess 
writes about him at random and without any thought 
of painting his portrait; she scolds him, expostulates 
with him, occasionally despises him, but she feels his 
charm all the time, and, the moment he seems to be 
won again to her ideas, evidently loves him. But the 
portrait is there all the same; and, as we read, we see 
Gambetta moving and speaking during those eventful 
years of his career, 1877 to 1880. We see the anxiety of 
his friends about him, their joy at his successes, their 
dismay at his imprudences; finally, we realise their 
disappointment. 

A good third of the book is a confirmation of the 
less favourable interpretation of the relations between 
Gambetta and Bismarck. This part of ‘Aprés l!Abandon 
de la Revanche’ is as exciting as the most interesting 
drama. Madame Adam has just lost her husband; all 
her sensibilities seem exasperated ; and her patriotism on 
the subject of Alsace-Lorraine is ultra-sensitive. Gam- 
betta knows it, and, while continuing to treat her almost 
as a sister—he calls her sister once—he feels that he must 
keep a great many things from her. He tells her of the 
interview with Crispi in which he has admitted the idea 
of disarmament; but it is through Thiers that she hears 
the first rumour of his visits to Donnersmarck and la 
Paiva. Spuller is at the time the private secretary of 
Gambetta; he is a great admirer of Madame Adam and 
evidently under her spiritual guidance. He ought to 
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keep entirely silent about his employer's steps and inten- 
tions, but he cannot. Every now and then he sends to 
Madame Adam some mysterious and frightened little 
note, or he comes and disburdens himself of what he 
knows and what he suspects. One day Gambetta has 
dined at Donnersmarck’s; another day he is certainly 
on the eve of corresponding with Bismarck ; then, it is 
the certainty that he is corresponding with the Chancellor, 
and that it is the latter who is afraid of divulging their 
relations ; later on, Gambetta has blurted out the cynical 
phrase—after all, why not go to Varzin? Spuller dares 
not interfere, but occasionally he actually weeps at the 
thoughts of the gradual unconscious treason. At each 
revelation the diary becomes more anxious; occasionally 
it waxes indignant. Madame Adam explains Gambetta’s 
conduct by his Italian origin and inborn taste for the 
combinazione. (‘Aprés l’Abandon,’ p. 121 seq.) 

Finally, in the early days of 1878, when Gambetta is 
staying at her villa near the Mediterranean, she seizes 
the opportunity of a téte-d-téte walk, and takes him to 
task on the subject of his foreign policy. Why has he 
gone to Rome, if not to make alliance with the Italian 
anti-clericals and help the Kulturkampf? Why has he 
not shown the least sign of sympathy with Russia at the 
beginning of the war with Turkey? It must be that he 
gives up the hope of getting back Alsace-Lorraine, for 
how is France to attempt the effort without Russian 
help ?—‘ You know well,’ answers Gambetta, ‘ that it would 
be folly to think of getting back Alsace-Lorraine. —‘ Just 
now, I know; but Duclerc tells me that we shall be ready 
by 1880.’—Gambetta shrugs his shoulders; he explains his 
policy. Yes, he will be anti-clerical, but with practically 
all Europe ; and, as regards foreign action, he has chosen 
between two evils—the complete effacement which people 
used to call ‘ recollection,’ and participation in European 
diplomacy. This will make his action at home incredibly 
more efficient. Madame Adam replies that Bismarck will 
never make him as great as his loyalty to the lost 
provinces would have done. The final word is said by 
Gambetta: ‘You are at one with your sentiments, and I 
with my reason. Let each of us go his own way.’ 

The diary records many scenes of this kind. But 
Gambetta has made up his mind. The whirlpool of 
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European diplomacy holds him more and more. As soon 
as he has brought about the appointment of Waddington 
to please Bismarck, he finds himself confronted with 
the necessity of making up his mind about the Berlin 
Congress; and we are not long in perceiving that his 
hesitation on this decisive step will be short. At Berlin 
Bismarck lets drop to both Waddington and the Italian 
envoy the famous hint about Tunis, which was to launch 
France in her colonial: enterprises and make her an 
enemy of Italy ; Ferry appears oftener with his imperial- 
ism and his anti-clericalism ; Gambetta meets the Prince 
of Wales, whose knowledge of the map of Europe dazzles 
him; every day gives him some new reason for shaking 
off what he calls the blinkers of the revanche to look 
abroad on the wide world. 

Meanwhile, his interest in politics, far from diminish- 
ing, becomes constantly more engrossing; and the Seize 
Mai makes it feverishly exciting. The real war is there, 
between the undisguised Monarchists who support 
MacMahon and the true Republicans who favour the 363. 
A religious question underlies the campaign and already 
gives it the bitterness which after thirty years is not yet 
exhausted. Madame Adam, though not an anti-clerical, 
boasts of being a ‘ pagan’; and she hears all the plans 
for the dechristianisation of France. It is in her salon 
that Dr Clavel, a famous Freemason, expresses his de- 
light at his brethren striking the Grand Architect out 
of their ritual and becoming professedly agnostics. The 
atmosphere is already that to which we have been ac- 
customed for so many years ; the question with Gambetta 
and his friends is, Shall my party triumph over Rome and 
the Monarchists? rather than, Shall my country heal her 
wounds and recover what is her own? . 

After the election, when Gambetta has been successful 
throughout the country, his personal affairs become more 
pressing than they have ever been before. He is only 
one in five hundred deputies, but people call him openly 
the Dictator ; and he is, in fact, not only that, but the rival 
and the béte noire of President Grévy. He has to avoid 
the snares of the President and to govern against him 
with his own Ministers. Soon he becomes President of 
the Chamber; and this means nothing if not mining and 
countermining while keeping up an appearance of the 
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greatest impassiveness. The game does not tire him, 
though he rapidly loses his prestige in it, but it absorbs 
him ; and the old Alsatian preoccupation, when recalled 
by Madame Adan, is almost irritating. 

Add to all this that Gambetta—it is one of the most 
instructive aspects of Madame Adam’s book—is not only 
a politician by vocation, but a pleasure-seeker by nature. 
The book contains some unpleasant revelations about his 
shameful neglect of his poor parents, even his mother ; 
and on every page we find evidences of his delight in the 
materialistic enjoyment of life. One speech is character- 
istic of him. He says that success gives him incomparably 
more pleasure than failure gives him pain. Nothing 
could reveal more fully the shallow Southerner in him. 
He revels not only in the exercise of power, but in its 
inferior prerogatives as well; he must show all the out- 
ward signs of success, spend money, give jfétes, play the 
Don Juan and the nabob; this is what Madame Adam 
calls the Greek—she probably means the Asiatic—side of 
his nature. 

The example is unfortunately contagious. Gradually 
the once austere Republicans want the worldly reward of 
their loyalty. At first Gambetta is shocked. He admits 
once that his colonial policy is made imperative by the 
necessity of getting profitable offices for his friends, but, 
after a perfectly disgusting scene—powerfully told in 
Madame Adam’s most careless, but at the same time most 
convincing style—in which we see the old Republicans 
actually hustling Freycinet for speaking of giving a 
share to newer men, he at last bluntly lets out the 
truth. ‘Ihave led these people to action,’ he says; ‘now 
I must give them the plunder’ (ib. p. 143). This speech 
is the melancholy summing-up, as it has also proved too 
true a prophecy, of the history of the Third Republic. 

Such is the portrait of Gambetta by a woman who 
might dissent from him on vital points, but was his friend 
and devoted admirer; and it is evident that this portrait 
illustrates the Bismarck-Donnersmarck correspondence 
in a manner that no amount of reasoning can reconcile 
with the traditional idea of Gambetta as the self- 
sacrificing hero. Hundreds of the notes jotted down by 
Madame Adam thirty years ago show with glaring 
certainty that between 1871 and 1880 a radically new 
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conception of the réle and duties of France—formed, no 
doubt, partly under the influence of Bismarck and of his 
imitator, Crispi—had come over Gambetta. 


Against the conclusions drawn by M. Jaurés on one 
side, and by the Royalists on the other, M. Henri Galli, 
a well-known member of the Municipal Council of Paris, 
has written a book, ‘Gambetta et lAlsace-Lorraine,’ 
which, with a few fervid speeches of Paul Dérouléde, is 
the best defence of Gambetta yet published. M. Galli 
hardly mentions the volume of Madame Adam, but it is 
evident that he would not have written his own if ‘ Aprés 
l’Abandon de la Revanche’ had not made such a commo- 
tion. The comparison between the tone of the two 
works is striking. M. Galli was only an undergraduate 
during the period which the work of Madame Adam 
covers, but he had the greatest admiration for Gambetta, 
and met him on important occasions ; and no amount of 
revelations and dialectics will shake his conviction that 
Gambetta was a unique patriot. He is no professional 
writer; his book is very ill-composed, and his references, 
when he makes any, are a nightmare; but nobody could 
be more sincere or have a better chance of being con- 
vincing. His arguments occur to him in the shape of 
recollections which he tells with impressive force. All 
the time we seem to hear a man standing up in the 
smoking-room and talking from his political experience, 
with an imperceptible shrug of his shoulders as the rich, 
impatient voice of Madame Adam becomes audible 
through the door. 

Whereas Madame Adam makes use of her personal 
souvenirs, M. Galli refers mostly to facts pretty generally 
known, but to which his warm conviction imparts some- 
thing like novelty. He lays great stress on an indirect 
plea, which, in fact, might be turned to excellent account 
in the defence of Gambetta if one viewed it historically 
and not polemically, viz., the evident fear of another war 
with Germany which possessed the enemies of Gambetta. 
The first three Presidents of the Republic, Thiers, Mac- 
Mahon, and Grévy, had no greater cause for anxiety 
than the fear that Gambetta’s speeches might cause 
diplomatic difficulties ; and their attitude was constantly 
pacific. Thiers was almost morbidly timorous; Grévy 
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is remembered as the man who calmly remarked to an 
Alsatian deputy, the well-known Scheurer-Kestner: ‘Il 
faut renoncer & I’Alsace,’ and to the German ambassador, 
M. de Hohenlohe, at the time of the dangerous elections 
of 1880: ‘Dites & ces messieurs de Berlin qu’ils n’ont 
pas 4 s‘inquiéter. As to MacMahon, though he is above 
suspicion of any kind and had too much of the soldier in 
him to do anything unmanly, he nevertheless sent the 
French ambassador Gontaut to Metz on a semi-official 
visit so early as 1874. All the Monarchists, in short, 
were for peace; and their chief argument against the 
Republicans during the electioneering campaign of 1877 
was that the word ‘ republic’ was a synonym for war. 

M. Galli has more than this negative argument. 
Against the Royalists who make capital of Gambetta’s 
adhesion to the distinctly anti-militarist programme of 
Belleville he points out that the Dictator’s attitude during 
the war guarantees the sincerity of his speeches at the 
military dinner of July 14, 1878, and at Cherbourg. 
Besides, he did more than address meetings. He thought 
constantly of military improvements; he insisted on a 
special military supplement in his paper, ‘La République 
Francaise. Madame Adam herself relates that, on his 
return from one of his tours in Germany, he told her that 
our chief attention ought to be centred on the War 
Budget. Finally, one ought never to forget that he 
fought his whole party, when he became Prime Minister, 
in order to have the mobilisation service entrusted to 
General de Miribel, though the latter was a confirmed 
Monarchist and his political enemy. 

As regards the relations between Bismarck and Gam- 
betta, M. Galli brings in the testimony of Crispi, to whom 
Bismarck said seriously that the German General Staff 
were responsible for the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine, 
as if he himself had had nothing to do withit. He lays 
great stress on the affirmations of Blowitz and of M. 
Caze, that Gambetta refused eventually to meet the 
Chancellor at Varzin because Bismarck declined to 
discuss the question of Alsace-Lorraine. Lastly, M. 
Galli’s book is full of statements tending to represent 
Gambetta as a doubtful partisan of colonisation, a half- 
hearted anti-clerical who secretly negotiated with Rome 
and would never have given up the Catholic Protectorate, 
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a reformer of the franchise long before the invention of 
Proportional Representation, and even as one of the 
authors not only of the entente with England, but of the 
Russian alliance. 

Anyone who had only the volume of M. Galli to go by 
would gather from this immense mass of statements that 
Gambetta was a resolute militarist, an unusually moderate 
politician, a clear-headed statesman, and above all—no 
matter what may be said to the contrary—a patriot 
passionately devoted to the cause of the lost provinces. 
To refer to the hundreds of newspaper and magazine 
articles published in the last seven or eight months would 
be superfluous. All these comments are reducible to the 
two attitudes represented by the volumes of Madame 
Adam and M. Galli. It is between the saddened affection 
of one, and the uncompromising loyalty and trust of the 
other, that we have to choose. 


Does it follow that the key to the riddle which 
Gambetta presents can be found in a mere critical 
discussion of two books? Evidently not; it is childish 
to sum up a man’s life in a crisis, and to base one’s entire 
judgment of him on the variations of his attitude during 
that crisis. The question is not the side issue to which 
Madame Adam and, above all, M. Galli ;have chosen to 
confine themselves, but a much broader one. We should 
not ask, Was Gambetta a really great Frenchman with 
regard to Alsace-Lorraine ? but, Was Gambetta a really 
great Frenchman at all? and, in a subsidiary manner, 
Was he a great Frenchman in his patriotic loyalty? It 
is only by replacing the Alsace-Lorraine question in the 
historical perspective of Gambetta’s life that we can hope 
to come near fairness in our presentment of it. Naturally 
there cannot be any question of even tracing the broadest 
outlines of so comprehensive a chapter of modern history 
at the end of a magazine article. It would take a volume, 
which Gambetta would well deserve—I mean, is inter- 
esting enough to deserve. But we can at least point out 
where the really vital centre of such a study should lie. 

Gambetta’s career was a short one. His active life 
did not last much more than sixteen years, from 1867 till 
1883. The many Englishmen who came across him and 
have implanted in their country the admiration for him 
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which for years was its invariable attitude, knew him 
mostly during the period when his courage and eloquence 
made him into a sort of demigod, that is to say before 
1877. Now the story of his life at this epoch is not 
difficult to write or to analyse; it is little more than the 
manifestation of his warm and generous temperament ; 
the Republican opposition during the last years of the 
Empire and the patriotic opposition centred on the 
redemption of Alsace-Lorraine during the first years of 
the Republic are nothing else. If Gambetta had died in 
1876, his biography could be written in the style of 
Plutarch. But he lived seven years after that date; and 
it is during those seven years that the Third Republic 
passed from the stage of eloquence to that of action, took 
on responsibilities, adopted domestic and foreign policies, 
in fact, began to disengage its prominent traits; and 
Gambetta must be judged by the share he had in this 
development. 

The chief features of the Third Republic seem to have 
been a sharp division of France into two parties; crude 
anti-clericalism ; a considerable amount of demagogism, 
combined with an aversion from real but difficult reforms ; 
a love of peace, apparent in a longing for alliances, 
in occasional lapses of dignity, and in a mistrust of the 
army ; finally, a contagious love of comfort and well-being 
which has promoted industrial and colonial enterprise, 
and increased the generally prosperous appearance of the 
country, but has also—combined with the universal 
dechristianisation—resulted in materialistic tendencies 
which might have been thought incompatible with the 
historical temperament of the French. How far is 
Gambetta responsible for this on the whole unsatisfactory 
state of affairs? We can see to-day the connexion 
between his actions and their present consequences; but 
could he see it? Did he not find himself confronted by 
numberless problems in everyday politics which he could 
not solve alone, and in the solution of which he was 
constantly influenced by his friends ? 

These questions, now that almost all the founders of 
the Third Republic are dead, and their principles have 
been worked out to all their consequences, would not be 
unanswerable, nay, would be easy enough to answer bya 
careful examination of the past in the light of the 
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present; but it would mean volumes. The general 
impression would be that Gambetta, who had been 
regarded as a great prophet, was only an indifferent chief 
when it came to give more than what is called—in a more 
restricted sense in France than anywhere else—a merely 
political direction. 

A question would immediately present itself, the 
answer to which would amount to a final verdict on 
Gambetta’s real worth: did he do all he could, or was he 
overcome by the circumstances in which he found him- 
self? The fact is that the Republican atmosphere to 
which we have been accustomed for forty years is not 
favourable to the development of strong individualities. 
Who are the great men of the Third Republic? A few 
names—Gambetta, Ferry, Waldeck-Rousseau—emerge 
from an ocean of insignificance ; and how mediocre Ferry 
and Waldeck-Rousseau appear when compared not only 
to Bismarck or Richelieu, but even to Gladstone! Great 
men have no chances under this régime. It takes an 
exceptional opportunity to enable a man to give the whole 
measure of his energy; and under a republic he is not 
suffered to do so for any length of time. M. Rouvier in 
1905-6, and M. Clemenceau shortly afterwards, have been, 
perhaps, the only men whom democratic jealousy allowed 
to take unusual responsibilities, because the responsi- 
bilities were rather terrifying; and neither M. Rouvier 
nor M. Clemenceau could be called great. 

Gambetta had to encounter the same difficulties. He 
loved power, and had given proofs in 1871 that he was 
not afraid even of dictatorial power. But, in 1878, when 
the Republican campaign which followed the Seize Mai 
had been successful beyond all hope, he found that it is 
easier to fight one’s enemies than to govern with one’s 
friends. With the two words, Republic and Alsace- 
Lorraine, he had for years kept up a strong opposition. 
It would have taken genius, a knowledge of difficult 
questions which he did not possess, and above all the 
magnetism, not of an orator, but of a great statesman, for 
him to guide France through the maze before her. 

His situation was not by any means an easy one. He 
had the prestige of his heroism during the war, and was 
nominally the incarnation of the new order of things ; 
but the real power was in the hands of President Grévy, 
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whose feelings towards him differed little from those of 
Bismarck. Gambetta, with his congenital brightness and 
good humour, was amused at the jealousy of the older 
man; but the crafty campaigner nevertheless managed 
to balk the efforts of his junior in every direction. This 
underhand opposition was an invisible thorn in Gambetta’s 
side; but there were more immediate and formidable 
enemies. M. Hanotaux—probably taught by thirty 
years’ experience—says that a politique blanche (that is to 
say, not anti-clerical) was possible. But it is no less true 
that Gambetta had against him the then tremendous 
coalition of the Catholics and the Monarchists ; that more 
than a decade was still to elapse before Pope Leo XIII 
advised the ralliement; and that, when Gambetta said, 
‘le cléricalisme, voila l’ennemi, he uttered a dangerous 
war-cry, but he also made an indisputable statement of 
fact. It cannot be doubted that he thought his Catholic 
countrymen more dangerous than Protestant Germany ; 
and, if one were to ask one of his surviving friends— 
M. Hébrard, for instance—what his decision would have 
been if he had had the alternative of getting back Alsace- 
Lorraine or of being beaten in the domestic conflict, an 
answer would be difficult to obtain, but what the answer 
might be is hardly doubtful. At any rate, Gambetta lent 
his authority to a movement whose force he must have 
known could not be calculated, and which he was, before 
his death, to see degenerating into mere persecution. It 
does not lighten his responsibility that he thought he 
was joining a European coalition. History shows him 
more the dupe than the ally of Crispi and Bismarck. 
Madame Adam thinks that the time for fighting 
Germany and undoing what had been done in 1871 ought 
to have been 1880. Bismarck seems to have thought so 
too. Gambetta hesitated; and his hesitations appear in 
his speeches. After a time, he made up his mind, and, 
for all that M. Gallimay say to the contrary, followed Ferry 
in his colonial plans to the extent of quarrelling with all 
his Italian friends and throwing Italy almost inevitably 
into a German alliance. The departure meant more than 
we can realise now; and, if it elicited mistrust in some 
quarters, it also caused a feeling bordering on intoxica- 
tion in others. New horizons were opening on all sides; 
new hopes were rising everywhere. Madame Adam is 
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also in the right when she says that Gambetta is 
responsible for the efforts of France to find alliances, and 
that his policy, in that respect, was far from consistent. 
He thought of Russia but gave her up, and gradually 
came to speak of her almost insultingly. The Prince of 
Wales was evidently the chief influence he felt. Wadding- 
ton and Barrére reconciled him by degrees to the possi- 
bility of a modus vivendi with Germany ; and he looked 
for the greatness of France in peace, expansion, wealth, 
and the uprooting of the last prejudices. 

Meanwhile his own career seems to have satisfied 
his ambition; and he never perceived that Grévy was 
getting rid of him, so to say, piecemeal. He wilfully 
put off the moment of actually taking the reins; he 
accepted that mirage of power which the Presidency of 
the Chamber has been with so many; he does not seem 
to have regretted his failure as a Premier very much ; he 
‘made money out of his newspaper, the ‘ République 
Frangaise, and spent it; he indulged his inclination 
towards gallantry and luxury, and set an unfortunate 
example to the numberless politicians thanks to whom 
materialism in its crudest shapes has been the real creed 
of the Third Republic. Flaubert saw that, while these 
inferior men were only the satellites of Gambetta, they ~ 
could not but influence his course very considerably ; and 
he anticipated history when he said in his deliberately 
popular language, ‘ Gambetta sera mangé.’ 

Such is the background which one must bear in mind 
while endeavouring to judge Gambetta’s relations with 
Bismarck ; and a few words may suffice to see their real 
significance in the transitional phase to which they 
belong. It is clear that only political antagonism can 
see collusion and treason in the Donnersmarck documents 
and the dealings recorded by Madame Adam. Gambetta 
had nothing of the traitor in him. But is it enough, 
on the other hand, to say that—in a phrase used 
by Gambetta himself—he only ventured on Prussian 
territory to reconnoitre? M. Galli seems to think so. 
According to him, Alsace-Lorraine was Gambetta’s 
constant preoccupation ; and whatever he did should be 
explained by his longing for the revanche. This again 
is too simple a theory. Madame Adam has the mundane 
tendency to belittle people and things. It is making a 
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cruel but just criticism of her book to say that hardly 
anybody in it except herself seems very intelligent. But 
M. Galli has the contrary fault; his Gambetta is too 
remote from real life, almost idealised and. evidently 
magnified. If Gambetta only wanted to play the. part 
of the diplomatic scout, why do we see his private 
secretary and intimate friend Spuller, throughout 
Madame Adam’s diary, in an agony of anxiety at the 
Dictator’s intercourse with Bismarck? M. Galli does not 
offer the least explanation. Above all, why did Gambetta 
promise to Donnersmarck to remove an ambassador? 
why did he insist on France taking part in the Berlin 
congress? why did he send Waddington to Berlin? why 
did he throw out hints about Germany encouraging the 
Exhibition, if it was only to reconnoitre? Nay more, 
why did he consciously and definitely join Bismarck in 
his anti-Roman campaign? Why do we see him in a 
letter to his friend Madame Léonie Léon exult over the 
famous speech delivered by Bismarck on February 19, 
1878, and make a list of the happy consequences he 
foresees, but completely forget in that list any prospect 
of recovering the lost provinces? Surely all this means 
more than a desire to ascertain German intentions. 

Yet it remains true that the Donnersmarcks had to 
exert themselves to attract Gambetta, and that he refused 
to see Bismarck if Alsace-Lorraine was to be tabooed. 
How much of Gambetta was loyal to, how much was 
becoming estranged from, the old abiding thought? 
Probably the impatient speeches entered in Madame 
Adam’s diary, on any too pressing allusion to Alsace- 
Lorraine, denote some polarisation of feeling. Gambetta 
had lived on one thought for several years; other pre- 
occupations were just forcing themselves upon him and 
rousing his pent-up activities. He did not like to be 
fettered just when he wanted all his freedom and initia- 
tive. It is difficult to think, also, that his vanity was 
not flattered by the attention of Bismarck, and that the 
prospect of negotiating with him, man to man, did not 
more or less turn his head. Finally, there is every like- 
lihood that he imagined he could outwit the ‘monster,’ 
as he called the Chancellor. He had the short-sighted- 
ness to ignore social questions, firmly believing, as he put 
it, that there are only political and religious issues. So 
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he cannot have anticipated M. Jaurés’ messianic hope 
that the gradual rise of the proletariate will bring the 
solution of the Alsatian as well as of the Polish question. 
In his heart of hearts he was even probably sure that 
Alsace-Lorraine would be returned to France on a battle- 
field, and not in the clauses of a commercial agreement. 
But the ‘when’ of such an event was an idle query, which 
had better be left alone; and, the last years of Gam- 
betta’s life coinciding exactly with the anti-clerical and 
the colonial development of France, he was less likely to 
fret over the lapse of ineffectual years than he might 
have been a decade later. His intentions were pure ; and 
the knowledge of this is no doubt at the root of the 
unshaken loyalty of such a man as Paul Dérouléde. 

But it is not much to say of a man that he did not in 
his soul give up an ideal which involved no immediate 
danger, nor even a duty of any sort. And it is certainly 
unfortunate for the memory of Gambetta that, while 
trying to deceive Bismarck, he did all the time unsus- 
pectingly what the Chancellor wanted him to do. Gam- 
betta contributed to establish the colonial, anti-clerical, 
ultra-pacific but internally divided Republic which Bis- 
marck longed to see strike roots in France; and he did 
so with the happy light-heartedness of perfect innocence. 
This contrast between the two men helps us to realise 
the difference between a statesman and a politician, no 
matter how eloquent. The achievements of Bismarck 
are so great that they almost blind us to the means he 
employed ; the policy tolerated rather than initiated by 
Gambetta has turned out so poorly that we have to 
extenuate his responsibilities by defending his intentions. 
He was no statesman; he was, as he himself said shortly 
before his death, above all a partisan. But he was a 
partisan as he had been a warlike agitator in 1870, from 
undoubtedly patriotic motives. It is something in his 
favour that M. de Mun defended him publicly a few 
months ago as the man who, in a terrible crisis, saved 


the dignity of France. 
ERNEST DIMNET, 
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Art. 4—TERRACINA. 

1, Terracina. Essai Whistoire locale. Par R. De La 
Blanchére. Paris: Thorin, 1884. 

2. Del Tempio di Giove Anxure scoperto sur Monte S. 
Angelo. Da L. Borsari. Estratte dalle Notizie degli 
Scavi del mese di Marzo 1894. Roma: Tipografia della 
R. Accademia dei Lincei, 1894. 

3. Passeggiate per Italia. Da F. Gregorovius. Roma: 
Carboni, 1906. 

4, Monte Circeo. By Dr Thos Ashby. Mélange d’Archéo- 
logie et d Histoire. Vol. xxv. Rome: Spithéver, 1905. 

And other works. 


IF in the early spring, after a couple of months of the 
tramontana, you desire an easy escape from Rome to a 
warmer shelter, you are likely to be recommended to try 
Fiumicino or Anzio. You will hardly hear of Terracina 
unless your informant happens to know that you are 
fairly hardy and have some taste for antiquities. It isa 
place, you will gather, which is occasionally visited by 
motorists. To reach it by rail, though it is only 76 miles 
from the capital, one must give up the larger part of a 
day. If you venture on the journey, you run the risk of 
becoming an object of commiseration to your chance 
fellow-traveller—a young officer perhaps—who, on hear- 
ing of your destination, will exclaim with the southern 
warmth of protestation, ‘Ma é una citté morta!’ And, 
should you urge the compensation for slow travelling, 
‘chi va piano va sano,’ you are not unlikely to get asa 
retort the roguish tag, ‘e va lontano e non arriva mai.’ 
Yet slow travelling has its consolations when the Italian 
sun shines and one’s route runs across the Roman Cam- 
pagna and under the Alban Hills. The hours of enforced 
delay at Velletri, too, will fill themselves pleasantly, not 
merely with the good cheer of the hospitable inn, but 
with a stroll through the old town and a climb on the 
steep hill behind it, from which one surveys, to the left, 
the long sweep of the Volscians, swooning away in the 
haze as they approach the sea at Terracina, and in front, 
beyond the many-tinted levels of the Pontine Marshes, 
Monte Circeo rearing itself like an island above a glimmer 
of sea. Beyond Velletri the railway follows the winding 
contour of the Volscians just above the Marshes. It is 
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not the right way to approach Terracina, which ought to 
be first seen from the straight stretch of the Via Appia 
between Velletri and Terracina. Horace saw it thus, 
‘impositum saxis late candentibus’; and many a traveller 
in modern times from Rome to Naples, including Mr 
Evelyn, approached it in the same way. 

A short tour of inspection reveals the superb position 
of Terracina. The Volscian Mountains turn here in a 
gentle curve seawards, terminating in a bold headland, 
the Monte S. Angelo. On the west side of the hill the 
city slopes towards the plain where lie the sinister 
Pontine Marshes—‘urbs prona in paludes, as Livy 
describes it. The gleaming white of the limestone on the 
heights, which is set off by dark patches of oak and other 
trees, gives place lower down to cultivated soil fruitful 
with vines, olives, and corn. Its sheltered site near the 
sea and its southern aspect secure for the place a singularly 
soft climate, which, though debilitating in the summer, is 
purely enjoyable in the early spring. So noble asituation, 
lifted above the malarious marshes, a meeting-place of 
sea and mountain breezes, was marked out by nature for 


a city of importance. Its value was recognised by the 
ancient Volscians, who erected here one of their chief 
towns ; and it remained a place of note after it was con- 
quered by the Romans and through later ages. 


‘ Terracina’ is the modern form of the name given to 
the town by the Romans (Tarracina or Tarracinae). Its 
original Volscian name was Anxur ; and this was used by 
Horace and other Latin poets, possibly in part because it 
lent itself better to the requirements of verse. Some say 
that the primitive name referred to a youthful tutelary 
deity who afterwards came to be identified with the 
Roman Jupiter. The fragments of the ancient Volscian 
city still extant suggest that it was a place of first-rate 
importance. It probably enabled the sturdy Volscian 
race to extend its territory northwards to Velletri and 
Antium (Anzio) and southwards as far as Cumae. 

The conquest of Terracina by the Romans was a long 
and arduous business. The year 397 B.c. is given as the 
date of the completion of its subjection; and by the year 
348 a Latin colony was founded here. Anxur was a port, 
the Volscians having been one of the first Italian peoples 
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to construct a harbour with a pier. The port was greatly 
improved under the Romans, especially after the con- 
struction of the Via Appia (312 B.c.). This famous road 
from Rome to southern Italy passed through Terracina, 
the only point where it touched the sea. This of itself 
would give importance to the place, since much of the 
merchandise sent to Rome from the south would be 
landed here. In addition, the celebrated defile to the east 
of Monte S. Angelo, known to the Romans as Lautulae, 
was the natural entrance from southern Italy into Latium ; 
and its proximity gave great strategic value to the town. 
It became the customary stopping-place for Roman 
travellers to the south; and in this way the Romans 
came to hear of its mild salubrious climate, and its famous 
mineral springs, which vied with those of Baiae. By the 
year 200 B.c. a considerable number of patrician families 
had erected villas here; and towards the end of the 
Republic the town became one of the principal places to 
which the Romans repaired for their villeggiatura, 
sharing the honour with the line of coast between 
Antium and Circeii. 

The reign of Augustus brought a new prosperity to 
Terracina; and this prosperity was maintained and 
increased during the first two centuries of the Empire. 
The town was enlarged, a new quarter of villas with 
amphitheatre, baths, etc., springing up on the plain below 
and reaching beyond the canal. Of the splendour which 
fell on Terracina in the prosperous Roman days we have 
a hint in the Greek statue of Sophocles in the Lateran 
Museum, found in the plain near Terracina in 1838. 
Under Trajan and Antoninus Pius the old port was im- 
proved by the addition of piers, docks, and vaulted ware- 
houses, so that it was able to compete with Antium and 
Cumae. The prosperity of the city was greatly furthered 
by the renovation, on solid substructures, of the Via Appia 
by Nerva and Trajan. 

The decline of Rome after the reign of Diocletian, and 
the invasions of Italy by the barbarians, made a rude end 
of this prosperity. In common with the whole of the 
Roman Campagna, the territories about Terracina were 
depopulated and fell out of cultivation, becoming a great 
morass and a breeding-ground for the malarial germ. 
The Via Appia went out of repair, so that even the com- 
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paratively few noble Roman families surviving were 
unable to visit the city. In addition, the port became 
choked up with sand, and the city was seriously damaged 
by fire. Asa result of all this, the population dwindled 
to a comparatively few fever-stricken families. Yet the 
old mountain-town showed a dogged vitality. Chris- 
tianity is said to have marked out the place for one of her 
first sanctuaries, and for the scene of some of her early 
martyrdoms. It is possible that St Paul, who passed 
through Terracina on his way from Pozzuoli to Rome, 
dropped a seed which afterwards germinated into a 
religious community. A church was erected here, and 
probably a bishopric too, soon after the official recognition 
of the new religion by Constantine. <A vigorous attempt 
to revive some of the past greatness of the town was 
made towards the end of the fifth century by Theodoric, 
King of the Ostrogoths, who added to its defences and 
went some way towards overcoming the two great evils 
which had led to its abandonment by a partial draining 
of the marshes and by a new restoration of the Via Appia. 
Theodoric’s brave efforts had, however, no lasting effect. 
When Rome fell into utter ruin and misery under later 
invasions, Terracina sank into a second and yet profounder 
state of neglect and penury. 

At an early date Terracina appears to have been 
claimed by the Papacy as lying within its territory. Its 
position, at the extreme limit of this territory, and open 
to the sea, exposed it to attack. From the time of 
Gregory the Great we read of a series of attempts, by 
both Greeks and Lombards (who sometimes joined their 
forces), to seduce the citizens from their allegiance to the 
Papal See ; while, so late as the time of Charlemagne, the 
Neapolitans and the Greeks managed to invade and 
oceupy the town. In addition to these attacks by land, it 
suffered, during the ninth century, from assaults by sea 
from the Saracens; on one occasion being taken and 
ravaged by these marauders, when, it is supposed, its 
ancient forum was destroyed. The fear of losing their 
frontier-town led two Popes in the eleventh century to 
place it under the guardianship of a carefully-selected 
Papal delegate. 

The conquest of southern Italy by the Normans made an 
end of most of these attacks on Terracina. Gregory VII 
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gave self-government to the city (1074), after which date 
it could boast of possessing a senate, consuls, and the 
rest. Soon after this, Terracina is referred to as a place 
visited by the Popes, one being crowned here, another 
laying down his crown ; while others, including Gelasius II, 
the unhappy bearer of the mantle for a few months 
only, sought refuge in the town from Emperor and 
Antipope. Among the harassers who drove the Popes to 
this place of refuge were the powerful and warlike clans 
which caused so much turmoil and pillage in Italy during 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The Frangipani 
appear to have seized Terracina for a time, since we read 
of the rocca or castello which they erected here, a building 
afterwards destroyed and rebuilt by the citizens in the 
reign of Eugenius III (1145-1153). In Terracina, as else- 
where in Italy, the hour of fierce battle, with its din and 
confusion, was also the hour of a vigorous architectural 
self-recreation. The thirteenth century marks the zenith 
of its medieval greatness, the period during which it 
could boast of three castles and a goodly number of 
churches and monasteries. It was in this century too 
that the Cathedral was improved and redecorated. 

The continuation of attempts to capture the town, in- 
cluding a successful one by Naples, led Pius II in 1460, on 
receiving from its inhabitants a petition to take over the 
city, to entrust the custody of it to his nephew, Antonio 
Piccolomini. The city did not, however, enter on a 
lasting peace before the year of general pacification, 1499. 
Yet, though: peace had been secured, other causes than 
war continued to keep down the population. The adjacent 
lowlands were invaded by marshes ; and in the sixteenth 
century an epidemic broke out that again reduced the 
number of inhabitants. Towards the end of this century 
the work of draining the marshes was seriously begun ; 
but it was not until the close of the eighteenth century 
that a considerable improvement was effected by Pius VI, 
who cut the canal, Linea Pia, which runs by the side of 
the Via Appia. 


Some ancient Italian cities are literally citta morte, 
their stream of life being quite dried up, whether they 
show an imposing mass of ancient buildings like Pompeii 
or Selinunte, or, like Cumae, are hardly more than 
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sepulchral tumuli, in which vestiges of the past life 
await, for their resurrection, a more prosperous state of 
the archzological purse. From these wholly dead cities 
there stand apart others which still live on, preserving 
in a more or less recognisable form their ancient name. 
And among these again we may distinguish such as dis- 
close no considerable memorials of their antiquity from 
those which expose to the stranger’s gaze, in clear and 
impressive lineaments, a record of their remote history. 
Terracina falls into the category intermediate between 
the extremes of the purely ancient and the largely 
modern type. It is a populous and thriving town to-day, 
even though it lies in a backwater of the stream of 
progress; at the same time it shows the stranger, with 
clearness and an almost lavish fullness, monuments of its 
ancient history. Not only have we vestiges of its 
medieval story, but the Roman occupation has left us 
a number of noble relics, while even the older Volscian 
city still speaks to us out of imposing fragments of 
cyclopean masonry. 

From the hotel on the Marina the visitor will 
naturally begin his exploration of the city by turning 
to the adjacent east gate, the Porta di Napoli. To the 
right lies the little bay in which fishing boats gently 
rock themselves in the sun. To the left rises the smooth 
surface of a vertical rock of some 120 feet, bearing a 
series of incised Roman numerals, which mark the height 
downward from the top. This is the famous cutting 
known as ‘ Taglio di Pesco Montano. When Appius cut 
his famous road, the rocky end of the promontory 
reached the sea, and so the road had to be carried up 
above Terracina round the hinder slope of Monte S. 
Angelo. In order to avoid this toilsome passage, an 
attempt was made by the Roman engineers, so early as 
the year 184 B.c., to construct a raised causeway in the 
sea. Since, however, this was practicable only for pedes- 
trians, one of the earlier Emperors resolved on the 
yet bolder expedient of cutting a gap in the rocky 
promontory, and so keeping the road to the south on 
the low level near the sea. The Pesco Montano, which 
is hardly noticed by the old travel books, is certainly 
one of the curious sights of Italy, illustrating a note- 
worthy side of Roman engineering. 
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Turning back past the hotel we reach a large modern 
piazza, where is modestly hidden away a little museum 
of antiquities, which the local archzologist, Cav. Capponi, 
will be pleased to show the visitor. Following the low 
road further westward we reach the canal, the mouth of 
which makes the harbour of the town. After crossing 
it we find ourselves on the Molo, by following which to 
its head we gain a fine view of Monte S. Angelo, its 
limestone heights radiant in the sun, while lower, where 
its steep slopes break into bolder cliffs, the whiteness 
gives place to rich warm tints. On the crest against the 
sky there gleams, like a silver crown, a low arcade, 
evidently the substructure of some ancient building. 
This ruin, visible also from the plain to the west, seems 
to stamp Terracina with a patent of nobility. 

It is strange that a place thus superbly lifted above 
the sea in a fair garden of shrubs, amid white rocks and 
a rich diversity of fruit-trees and wild flowers, should 
have remained almost unnoticed by the earlier travellers. 
The indifference of Evelyn, indicated in the single 
erroneous remark on the old town, which, he declares, 
‘stands on a very eminent promontory, Cercean by name,’ 
illustrates the common attitude of those for whom 
Terracina was only a place to lunch or sleep at. It was 
not until the last decade of the eighteenth century that 
the conspicuous and arresting beauty of the place began 
to be noticed. Beckford, one of the first avowed lovers 
of Italian landscape, was struck with the loveliness of 
the scene as he approached the city in the morning hour, 
when ‘the sunbeams began to shoot athwart the 
mountains, the plains to light up by degrees, and their 
shrubberies of myrtle to glisten with dewdrops.’ The 
German writer Kotzebue, who travelled in 1804—5, seems 
to have been one of the first to recognise Terracina’s 
‘noble site,’ and the beauty of its steep rocks and its citron 
gardens. But it was a greater poet, Shelley, who, some 
fourteen years later, first seized the sublimity of the 
place where ‘ precipitous conical crags of immense height 
shoot into the sky and overhang the sea.’ Not long 
afterwards Hans Andersen discovered the rosemary and 
gilliflowers growing in the crevices of the high rocks. 

After a preliminary inspection of Terracina from 
below, the traveller may strike up a steepish ascent 
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branching off from the Marina road near the large 
piazza, and examine the town from within. This road 
takes us straight to the common centre of the Roman 
and of the later city, the piazza floored with great 
travertine slabs, which, as the still legible inscription on 
it tells us, A. Aemilius, a chief person among the resident 
patricians of the early Empire, laid down for his Forum. 
One side of the piazza is filled by the Cathedral. Its 
facade is a singular one, made up of heterogeneous 
features: a row of ancient Ionic columns with lions 
crouching on the pedestals, surmounted by an architrave 
consisting of a frieze of white marble sculptures and 
mosaics, possibly of the twelfth century, above which 
is a series of open pointed arches, the whole being topped 
by a later and rather commonplace Renaissance facade. 
The mixture of styles seems remarkable even to one 
familiar with old Italian churches ; and the visitor might 
easily take the whole design to be a symbolic epitome 
of the architectural history of the city from classical to 
Renaissance days. As if to accentuate the incongruities 
of the facade, there stands, close by, the old campanile, 
whose four tiers of arcades with their dainty columns 
stamp it with a venerable and noble simplicity. The 
letters S.P.Q.T. on the front of the bell-tower look as if 
they were helping the Ionic columns of the fagade to 
bring the church into a certain measure of congruity 
with its classic site. The Cathedral stands on the spot 
where once rose an ancient temple, attributed by some to 
Apollo, by others to Rome and Augustus, and possibly 
dedicated by the same Aemilius who laid down the 
pavement. Two columns as well as the substructures of 
this temple are to be seen in the Cathedral to-day. 
Issuing from the church the visitor should pass to the 
right of its fagade under a dark archway leading to a 
narrow street, or vicolo. Here, just behind the Cathedral, 
he will catch a glimpse of fluted columns and a frieze of 
scroll-work. This street marks the spot where the Via 
Appia on the Roman side of the city approached the 
Forum. It is acharacteristic bit of the old town, narrow 
and dark, and rendered squalid-looking by the grimy 
weather-stains on its walls. Yet for the eye of an artist 
it should have a peculiar charm. It is the spot where 
the easy-going Terracinese indulge in their slow shopping. 
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Women and children throng the pavement, many sitting 
on doorsteps or on the pavement itself, their languid, up- 
ward glance at the passing stranger showing a half- 
Oriental self-detachment. Piles of vegetables and fruit 
add their colour to the hues of the dresses, which together 
decorate the gloom with their rich half-tones. This is 
the place for seeing how well the Terracinese thrive in 
their narrow and crowded streets. If the air of their 
dwellings is apt to be tainted by impurities, the sea-breezes 
bring their purifying freshness. They have, too, an 
abundance of cheap meat, vegetables, and fruit. Nor 
must we forget the excellent wine, which is advertised in 
this street on little sign-boards by the cahalistic symbols, 
three oranges, three small twigs with green leaves, or 
three curls of white paper. The number three, you will 
learn, gives the price of the wine, three soldi per litre; 
the oranges and the green leaves both indicate red wine, 
while the bits of paper denote the white. 

Following the street down its gentle descent, we 
note other fragments of classical architecture, both in 
the street itself, and in the alleys opening out of it; now 
a column with a fragment of entablature, now a block 
of masonry in which bands of white stone alternate with 
brick or terra-cotta. At the lower end of the street we 
reach a gate flanked by two towers. It was here that 
the ancient road from Rome entered Terracina. It is 
quiet enough to-day; yet perhaps the stillness helps the 
visitor the better to call up fancy-pictures of scenes in 
the old Roman days—say of the commotion at the gate 
when some distinguished visitor arrived from the 
capital. One would fain have seen Horace arrive here after 
the horrors of the canal-boat, its ‘mali culices,’ and its 
slumbers broken by sailors’ songs, had been added to 
the bumpings of the carriage on the hard and not too 
level pavement. His face, which the laving in the 
fountain of Feronia could hardly have reduced to normal 
proportions, may have taken on a joyous flush as he 
approached Terracina and caught sight of its cool and 
spacious villas, and knew that he was presently to be 
joined by his friend in one of the most hospitable of them, 
there to banquet on fish, fowl, fruits, and the best of 
wines, and to add to the good cheer the — Epicurean 
pleasures of witty talk. 

Vol. 215.—No. 429. 2c 
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A steep, broken, and particularly dirty track, running 
up to the right from the road connecting the Marina with 
the town, will take the visitor to a plateau crowned by 
sloping olive gardens. It is a tiny piazza, with a parapet 
over which one looks down on the sea. It has but one 
building—the old convent, 8S. Francesco. This site, too, has 
had its secular transformations. Like Terracina, as a 
whole, it is a spot admirably fitted to impress a traveller 
from a country which has no past with the wealth of 
historical meaning which lurks under many a shabby ex- 
terior in Italy. From some remains of cyclopean masonry 
hard by, it has been supposed that the old Volscian 
city included this plateau. Tradition says that on the 
site of the convent there once stood a Roman temple; 
while Blanchere tells us that the convent stands in the 
ruins of a palace of the Emperor Galba. To-day the 
building has ceased to be a conventand has been turned 
into a hospital. It can boast of no architectural beauty, 
yet it attracts the glance we give to curious forms by the 
huge pointed arches of its tiny vestibule, and still more by 
the quaintly-fashioned stumps of towers which top its 
roof. But to one not specially antiquarian in his tastes 
the piazza is chiefly visit-worthy for its wondrous view. 
Below is the Marina looking out over the Tyrrhenian 
sea. Higher up to the right runs a ridge of the medieval 
town peaked with towers. At the same level to the left, 
on the sheltered slopes, there are spacious orchards of 
orange and lemon trees and cactuses. Farther away to 
the right winds the gentle curve of the bay, edging the sea’s 
intense blue with a border of warm colour, beyond which 
rises Monte Circeo, softly outlined in the haze, seeming 
to warn the mariner off from the pestilent marshes. 

From the Convent of 8. Francesco one can pass up to 
the summit of Monte S. Angelo. It is a stiff climb over a 
broken and trackless ground; and on a hot morning the 
limestone boulders are likely to try the visitor’s temper 
as well as his footgear, though there are consolations in 
the lovely flowers which flourish under their shelter. 
One begins to feel fully rewarded for the exertion on 
reaching an extensive piece of Roman fortified wall, 
formed of well-fitting stones of various shapes, with 
circular towers and posterns well preserved. Passing 
through a gap of this wall, we soon find ourselves on the 
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summit of the hill (748 ft). It commands the finest view 
obtainable near Terracina, embracing to the right the 
ample sweep of the Volscian hills, tinged a bluish-white 
save where the limestone is covered with patches of ilex 
or other tree. Below these spreads the marshy plain, 
painted with stripes of soft colour melting one into the 
other, as on the Campagna near Rome. To the left 
stretches away the coast towards Gaeta and Naples, with 
big waves of limestone mountain rolling behind. 

But something at our feet recalls us from the wooing 
distances. Fragments of ancient masonry are strewn on 
the plateau ; and a few steps below it we reach the chief 
treasure of Terracina—extensive ruins, including the 
arcades which we have spied from below. The chief 
arcade facing the Marina (south-west) consists of twelve 
great open arches, the whole facade reaching a length of 
morethan sixty-two metres.* They are about six and a half 
metres high and three metres wide. They communicate 
one with another by vaulted gates in such a way as to 
constitute a great portico. Each section of this portico 
opens behind into a long vaulted structure of the same 
height. Shorter arcades of a similar structure look 
south-east and north-east. These arcades are plainly sub- 
structures of some ancient building, and their size and 
solidity are explained by the difficulties of erecting a 
massive building on a steep declivity. 

What was the building which once rose above these 
substantial foundations and on so glorious a site? The 
substructures had been visible for centuries to the many 
travellers who passed through Terracina. But down to 
seventeen years ago no one had known what they really 
were. Tradition named the ruined building the castle of 
Theodoric, the benefactor of Terracina. How vague 
were men’s ideas on the subject is illustrated in what the 
few old travellers who deigned to notice them say about 
the ruins ; one, for example, assigning them to an amphi- 
theatre, another to a square theatre. But times have 
changed ; the traveller has grown more prying ; and the 
Italian excavator has been busy of late. In 1894 there 
were carried out important excavations of the ruins, in 
which Cav. Capponi took a prominent part, resulting in 





* These measurements are given by Blanchére. 
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the discovery of the cella of an ancient temple. The floor 
of the temple now stands exposed, consisting of a pave- 
ment of mosaic in white limestone with a border of 
tesselated work in dark slate. Among the other things 
found on the floor of the temple were a number of toy-like 
leaden imitations of domestic objects, bits of furniture, as 
tables and chairs, together with plates and other utensils 
for the table and the kitchen. They are now to be seen 
in the Museo Nazionale at Rome and in the local museum. 
A yet more important relic, as throwing historic light on 
the temple, consists of two inscriptions to Venus. 

These discoveries obviously gave the coup de grace to 
the pious legend of Theodoric’s castle. In his official 
account of the excavations, Signor Borsari points out that 
the style of masonry used in the construction (opus 
incertum) excludes the supposition that it was erected in 
barbaric times. He identifies the building with the 
famous temple of ‘ Juppiter Anxur’ well known to Latin 
writers, for instance, to Virgil, who (‘ Aineid,’ vii, 798) 
speaks of the followers of Turnus, 


‘Qui . . . Rutulosque exercent vomere colles 
Circeumque jugum, queis Juppiter Anxurus arvis 
Preesidet, et viridi gaudens Feronia luco.’ 


In so doing Borsari keeps to the view of more than one 
earlier writer, more particularly Domenico Cantatore, 
who, in his ‘ De Historia Terracinae’ (1706), says that the 
ancient temple ought to stand on the apex of Monte S. 
Angelo; while the writer of the article ‘Tarracina’ in 
Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography thinks 
it likely that the temple was situated in the highest part 
of the city, very probably in the ancient citadel, where 
remains of its walls and substructures are still extant. 
According to Borsari, the little leaden playthings were 
dedicated to the youthful Jupiter. He would get over 
the difficulty of the inscriptions to Venus by supposing 
that, as in some other known cases, the temple was dedi- 
cated to more than one deity. Against this view certain 
German archeologists contend that the inscriptions point 
unmistakably to a temple of Venus; that the toy utensils 
are not presents to a boy Jupiter, but votive offerings to 
Venus, which, as we know, were brought by girls before 
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their nuptials; and that the structure has nothing to do 
with Jupiter or with the Virgilian lines. 

To the outsider the dispute is interesting as illustrating 
how ruthlessly modern German criticism has attacked the 
venerable traditions of Italy. There is something pathetic 
in the brutal disfigurement of so pretty a conception as 
that of the abode of a beardless Jupiter Anxur; and one 
cannot but feel a certain sympathy with the local arche- 
ologist, when he inveighs against these annihilating 
attacks of the Teuton, whose mind, he seems to think, is 
of the Mephistolean type—‘ der Geist der stets verneint.’ * 


Terracina is inseparable from the Via Appia, ‘regina 
viarum’; and the visitor to the town has an excellent 
opportunity of studying the ancient structure. Turning 


first to the Roman side and extending our walk beyond 
the north-west gate already spoken of, we at once come 
upon a noteworthy erection, built of square blocks of 
stone without cement, and showing traces of a frieze with 
human figures, the whole topped by a second structure in 
opus incertum, possibly a relic of the ancient gateway. 


Presently we find ourselves upon a long straight tract of 
the familiar Via Appia pavement, which is here still more 
fully exposed than the stretch beyond the tomb of Cecilia 
Metella outside Rome. The ancient road is so well pre- 
served that vehicles can pass over its pavement. The 
way is still flanked by portions of a slightly raised cause- 
way, on which stones, said to have been used for mounting, 
occur at regular intervals. Ruins of tombs are plentiful 
here too, as on the tract near Rome, growing thicker as 
we advance. Like those familiar to the wanderer on the 
Campagna near Rome, they are in various stages of dis- 
integration, some reduced to mere stumps of conglo- 
merate, others preserving more of their original form as 
well as their facing of stonework, which shows traces of 
an interesting design. As, too, in the portion of the road 
near Rome, we find tombs topped with medieval erections, 
in one instance with a Christian chapel. 





* What may be called the German official view is given in brief para- 
graphs in the ‘Jahrbuch des Kaiser]. deutschen Archiologischen Instituts’ 
for 1894 and 1895. The question of the indwelling deity of the temple, as 
between Venus and Jupiter Anxur, is left open by Heinrich Nissen in his 
‘Italienische Landeskunde,’ 1902. Baedeker adopts the official view, 
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In following the ancient road farther Romewards, 
the visitor will find its dreary straightness relieved by 
tombs, some of a notable dignity. He finds it interesting, 
too, to identify the sites made memorable in Horace’s 
famous account of his journey south—the Forum Appii 
(Foro Appio), ‘differtum nautis, cauponibus atque malig- 
nis, where he had to embark on a barge and face the 
yet worse company of mosquitoes ; and, nearer Terracina, 
the Fountain of Feronia, where he washed—‘ ora manus- 
que tua lavimus, Feronia, lympha’—and breakfasted. 
This part of the Via Appia recalls other and more 
dignified scenes. It was to a spot near the Roman 
highway in the Pontine Marshes, between the Forum 
Appii and Terracina, that the Ostrogoth troops withdrew 
when, in the year 536, they revolted from their King 
Theodotius, and afterwards elected Vitiges, raising him 
on a shield and saluting him as King of the Goths and 
the Romans. 

On the Fondi side we can follow the Via Appia both 
along its primitive course over the hill, and along its later 
course close to the sea. We pick up the former near the 
plateau on which S. Francesco stands, and climb with 
it a little below the ancient wall which encloses the 
enigmatic temple. This portion of the Via Appia offers 
a striking contrast to that on the plain. The pavement 
is not exposed; and it is only the mutilated remains of 
the tombs along the road which tell us that we are on 
the old Roman highway. But, if less impressive as a 
revelation of the past than the flat portion, it is much 
more picturesque. The road no longer tires us with its 
rigid straightness, but winds about the mountain-side. 
It ascends between stony fields on which the olive plays 
its elusive game, its foliage baffling the eye of the 
stranger with its mutations of light and tint. It 
commands now and again gladdening prospects over sea 
and land. Higher up it takes a sharper turn to the right, 
and soon afterwards begins to slope downwards to the 
plain near the Lago di Fondi, where it is joined by the 
later road through the cutting. The walk is worth doing 
if only for getting a more vivid impression of the saving 
effected by that bold piece of engineering below. 

In retracing the later route of the Via Appia to the 
south of Terracina, you pass the cutting and follow the 
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modern road towards Fondi, the ancient Fundi. It keeps 
for a little while close to the sea, offering a new view of 
whitish-grey mountains, which warm a little into a 
pinkish colour as they recede. A picturesque object: in 
the foreground of the landscape is supplied by an old 
Saracen tower, built on rocks which lave their feet in the 
sea, the whole scene reminding one somewhat of the 
famous bit of coast scenery between Salerno and Amalfi. 
The road soon turns inland and winds along the base of 
the mountains towards the long and marshy Lago di 
Fondi. The ruins which skirt the modern road between 
Terracina and Fondi seem to indicate fairly well the 
course of the ancient via. It is by following this portion 
of the Via Appia that the visitor lights on the site of the 
ancient pass, Lautulae. The precise locality of this once 
famous defile is not quite certain. It seems to have 
extended some way along the present high road beyond 
Terracina, winding about the foot of the mountains and 
terminating at the Passo di Portella to the north of the 
Lago di Fondi.* It was here that in ancient days the 
approach to Latium from Campania to the east was 
guarded and now and again fiercely contested. A great 
battle was fought on this spot between the Romans and 
Samnites in 315 B.c. ; and the advance of Hannibal’s forces 
was checked here in the Second Punic War. It figured in 
later Roman history, too, in the struggle between Pompey 
and Julius Cesar, and between the partisans of Vespasian 
and of Vitellius. 

On reaching the Lago the traveller passes the Torre 
del Epitaffio, the old frontier-gate between the papal 
and the Neapolitan domains, and to-day marking the 
boundary between the provinces of Rome and Caserta. 
It was no doubt to this point that a French traveller in 
the seventeenth century refers when he tells us that, on 
entering the gate giving access to the Neapolitan domain, 
the postboy (procaccio) cried ‘Viva il Papa!’ and on 
issuing from it‘ Vivail Re!’ More than one distinguished 
fugitive from Rome must have passed this way. The 
unfortunate popes of the earlier unsettled days who fled 
from the capital could ery count on a safe shelter 





* This is Blanchére’s view. Other authorities, as Smith’s ere wepnr SA 
appear to locate the pass more narrowly in the Passo di Portella. 
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in some outlying portion of their dominions. Yet a later 
pope had to take refuge in the Neapolitan territory. On 
traversing this road to-day one cannot fail to recall the 
undignified figure of Pio Nono, his pontifical rank 
effectually disguised, hurrying in the year 1848 to Gaeta, 
there to lie two years under the protection of his friend 
King ‘ Bomba.’ 

If the visitor cares to follow the modern road beyond 
the Lago, he will still be able to trace the course of the 
Via Appia. At Fondi, as at Terracina, it passes through 
the town; and at Itri, some miles beyond Fondi, its 
substructures again appear. All this part of the old 
coach road from Rome to Naples was, down to com- 
paratively recent years, highly dangerous, brigands 
finding an excellent lair in the desolate mountains, which 
lie conveniently near the frontier. Itri, in particular, 
was famous for its brigands. It was here, the story goes, 
that the poet Tasso was captured by freebooters and, 
when taken before their chief, was received by him with 
the utmost courtesy and set free with a safe-conduct to 
regions less disturbed and more favourable to poetical 
contemplation. Milton passed this way in the next 


century, and may have heard the story of the brigand 
chief's consideration for his brother poet. Or did he 
first hear it later at Naples from the venerable Manso, 
Marquis of Villa, the patron and biographer of Tasso ? 


Besides these excursions from Terracina along the 
course of the great Roman road, on which the old town 
seems to form a larger station, others invite the stranger 
mountain-wards. A short afternoon walk in the com- 
pany of a good guide will take one to the remains of 
a village or villages belonging to the ancient town of 
Anxur. Some of these, lying on the lower western slopes 
of the mountain, may be reached in about an hour. They 
consist of a number of mural structures forming the 
vertical boundaries of terraces. They are built of big 
rectangular blocks of limestone, admirably fitted together 
without cement. Their whitish colour turns to a ferru- 
ginous red or brown towards the edges. These cyclopean 
walls resemble others on Monte Circeo, to be spoken of 
presently. Their original function was that of sub- 
structures to support buildings on the slopes. To-day 
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they serve as supports for the peasants’ terraced 
vineyards. 

Other and longer excursions can be made on these 
western declivities of the Volscians. By using the rail- 
way the visitor may follow the route of some older tra- 
vellers, and visit the abbey of Fossa Nuova (near the 
station Sonnino), where Thomas Aquinas passed his last 
days. A longer railway journey and a climb will bring 
him to two other ancient Volscian towns, set high above 
the marshes, Norba (now Norma) and Cora (now Cori), 
both of which preserve considerable remains of ancient 
walls, while the latter is adorned with some fine frag- 
ments of Roman architecture. Another kind of charm 
belongs to the ruins of Ninfa, standing on the edge of the 
plain below Norma. It derives its name from the Roman 
days when it was a delightful resort, and possessed a 
temple dedicated to the nymphs. To-day it is just a bat- 
tered shell of a place like Pompeii, monastery and church, 
palace and baronial castle, reduced to a picturesque ruin. 
Yet, pathetic as is its aspect, the deserted and crumbling 
town is not without its momentary revivals of glory 
when, in the evening, the low sun throws upon wall and 
tower a rich crimson glow.* 

Of all the excursions from Terracina the most de- 
lightful is the drive or sail to Monte Circeo, the island- 
like promontory where, when it was an island, the early 
Greeks located the abode of the enchantress Circe. We 
preferred the road, facing the little discomforts of a 
rough cart and a small boy as driver. The road at 
first skirts the canal and its line of barges, passing 
through the low quarter of the town added by Pius VI. 
After crossing the canal it runs near the coast, past the 
sites of the gleaming villas of the Imperial patricians. 
To our right lies an ample stretch of field where vines 
and fruit-trees flourish. After crossing the mouth of 
another canal at Porto Badino, where a Saracen tower is 
picturesquely balanced by one or two stone-pines, we find 
ourselves in a sort of primitive forest, a long tract of low 
dark cork-trees lying within a belt of sandhills. The 
trees have a weird aspect, their stems gnarled and twisted, 





* For an interesting account of Ninfa, see G. Tomassetti, ‘La Cam- 
pagna Romana,’ vol. ii (1910). 
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the bark, torn off in places, showing an inky tint. Dante 
must have had some such place in mind when (‘ Inferno,’ 
cant. xiii) he described his infernal forest : 


‘un bosco, 
Che da nessun sentiero era segnato. 
Non frondi verdi, ma di color fosco, 
Non rami schietti, ma nodosi e involti.’ 


The forest has its little clearings, each with its group 
of huts and its donkeys and goats peacefully browsing. 
But the interesting inhabitants of this wooded region 
are the charcoal-burners, some of whom may be spied 
between the trees digging up roots and making big 
conical piles for their fires. As we pass out of the forest, 
the promontory of Circeo in front of us loses its soft blue 
indistinctness, disclosing its high limestone crags, its long 
jagged ridge, turreted with a signal-station, and nestling 
at its base its one surviving dwelling-place, the village 
of San Felice. As we approach the town the land about 
us grows again fruitful, and a garden of wild flowers 
creeps up to the edge of our road. 

San Felice is to-day a small and squalid-looking place. 
Yet it was once a city of prowess, and it has had a 
history far-reaching and chequered like that of Terracina, 
whose might it once defied, and which even to-day it 
boldly confronts as if hurling its old challenge across the 
slumbering bay. Fragments of the ancient city, coeval 
with Anxur, are still to be seen, consisting of cyclo- 
pean walls built of huge blocks like those of the terrace- 
walls outside Terracina. These remains occur both in 
San Felice itself, in the citadel, or arxz, on the ridge 
above the town, and in a wall connecting city and citadel, 
which is a conspicuous object from the path zigzagging 
up to the Semaforo. Towards the end of the Republic, 
after Rome had subdued the territory, a new town, Circeili, 
sprang up near the other or north-western extremity of 
the point, and seems to have thrown out buildings over 
the whole of the promontory. At this time Circeii was 
compared with Antium in respect of its country-houses. 
The pre-Roman town at the eastern end of the pro- 
montory continued to exist, and, long after the fashion- 
able resort of the Romans had disappeared, survived as 
San Felice. In the Middle Ages it wasa strongly fortified 
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city, valiantly opposing not only Terracina, but Gaeta 
and Fondi, holding steadfastly to the papal sovereignty. 
In the fourteenth century it passed into the hands of the 
powerful family of the Gaetani, who held it for four 
hundred years. 

After an inspection of the old town, the visitor will do 
well, having ordered his lunch from a source discovered 
by his driver, to climb to the Semaforo. The ascent by 
the stony path may be unpleasantly hot in the late 
morning, but the effort will be generously rewarded. 
Cyclamens and other wild flowers, which find the 
warmest of nooks under the bluish limestone blocks, will 
smile up at you. As you near the signal-station, the surly 
bark of a watchdog may for a moment disconcert you, 
but you will presently find that the alarm has brought 
out a bevy of young Italian officials, who, if you permit 
them, will give you a warm welcome. From the terrace 
you catch a cooler draught of air, and your eyes are 
refreshed with a far-reaching view. In front is spread 
the ample sea, from Anzio on the right to Terracina on 
the left—one broad smile in the sunlight. The jagged 
promontory shows all its pinnacle-like eminences, while 
beyond it are seen gleaming, near the shore, the blue 
waters of Lago di Paola, close to which lies the traditional 
fishpond of Lucullus. Behind, inland, lie the Pontine 
Marshes, looking anything but alarming in their bright 
and variegated tints. Glancing back we see the noble 
sweep of the Volscian mountains, met by the curve of 
the shore at Terracina. 

The excursion to Monte Circeo gives one a peep into 
the life of the nomad population which gathers in the 
plain below Terracina in November, returning to its 
mountain-homes in* June, when the lowlands grow un- 
wholesome. They have their little clearings, to which 
they regularly return, labouring as swineherds, shepherds, 
woodmen, ete. Some of these nomad families come from 
the Neapolitan mountains and are employed by the muni- 
cipality of Terracina, or by private owners of the land, in 
tilling the soil. They make a picturesque feature on the 
rude tracks, over which pass their carts drawn by mules, 
oxen, and buffaloes, as well as horses. Their boats 
(sandali), drawn along the canals by donkeys or by boat- 
men, bring from the lowlands corn, maize, straw, and 
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forage. Their mode of life is poor enough, and they 
find their night’s shelter in the straw huts, where, like 
the poorest of the Irish peasants, they make companions 
of their pigs. Of late years attempts have been made to 
meet cases of malarial sickness; and not far from San 
Felice one sees trim brightly-painted buildings which are 
said to be hospitals for the afflicted peasants. 

It is this inflow of the needy mountaineers which en- 
ables the Terracinese to don the air of indolent well-to-do 
folk. Not only does the alien peasant look after the lands 
of the citizens; his womankind does the menial work for 
their houses. The native men, it is said, do hardly any- 
thing, and the women even less. It is after seeing these 
nomad underlings at work that one understands the low 
price of the wine in Terracina, and the rosy and plump 
appearance of the Terracinese women. 

On Sunday this wandering population can be seen in 
Terracina itself, decked out in festal array. In the fore- 
noon the pavement of the ancient Forum is packed with 
men clothed in dark fustian, their legs girt high up the calf 
with leather straps fastened to sandals. Some wear short 
trousers, others a sheepskin apron slit down in the middle. 
Inside the Cathedral is another crowd of women and 
girls, the aliens easily distinguished from the citizens by 
their costume. Its most prominent feature is the kerchief 
laid flat on the head, as with the women from the Cam- 
pagna whom one sees in Rome. Slight differences of 
form occur in this kerchief, some having a curtain-like 
appendage. They vary still more in colour from black to 
white, and from blue to a cherry hue. The festal finery 
is completed by silky neckerchiefs, gaily-tinted bodices, 
big gold earrings and necklaces of gold and coral. A 
sober basis for this ornamental construction is supplied 
by a dark petticoat which, in walking, swings heavily 
like that of the Dutch peasant women. According to 
Blanchére there are fifty varieties of costume among these 
mountain women, which betray to the connoisseur the 
home-country of the wearer. They make a pretty spectacle 
as they kneel on the floor, beyond a plash of sunshine 


thrown in by the broad open doorway. 
JAMES SULLY. 
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Art. 5—THE MAKING OF SCOTLAND. 


1. History of Scotland. Vol.3. By Prof. Patrick Hume 
Brown. Cambridge: University Press, 1909. 

2. A History of Scotland. Vol. 4. By Andrew Lang. 
Edinburgh: Blackwood, 1907. 

3. Scotland and the Union, 1695-1747. The Awakening of 
Scotland, 1747-1797. By W.L. Mathieson. Glasgow: 
Maclehose, 1905, 1910. 

4, The Social Life of Scotland in the Eighteenth Century. 
By H. G. Graham. London: Black, 1901. 

5. Scottish Men of Letters in the Eighteenth Century. By 
H. G. Graham. London: Black, 1901. 

6. A Century of Scottish History. By Sir Henry Craik. 
Two vols. Edinburgh: Blackwood, 1901. 


MopDERN Scotland was made in the eighteenth century, 
especially in the second half. In that period we find 
the origin and the explanation of most of the character- 
istic elements of Scottish life to-day. Not until after 
the battle of Culloden did Scotland find the opportunity 
for which she had been waiting during nearly five 
centuries of exhausting strife. When the opportunity 
came she made haste to seize it; and the second half 
of the eighteenth century is one of the great epochs of 
Scottish history, worthy of being mentioned with the 
age of the Reformation, or the age of the War of In- 
dependence. The period is now sufficiently remote to 
be correctly estimated; and scientific historians have 
begun to turn their attention to it. 

From some points of view the separate history of 
Scotland ceases with the Union of the Parliaments. 
After 1707 she forms a small part of a parliamentary 
and fiscal system, in which she must of necessity be 
of less weight than her more populous and wealthy 
partner. Henceforth British policy will be decided in 
London by statesmen who may from time to time be 
men of Scottish blood, but must look for their instruc- 
tions mainly to the English people. Except during the 
Jacobite movement, foreign rulers will no longer trouble 
themselves with what takes place in Edinburgh. It 
will no longer be possible for Scotland, as in the days 
of Queen Mary, to be the pivot of European diplomacy, 
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or, as in the days of Charles I, to turn the scale in a 
great constitutional struggle. Scotland seems to drop 
out of the list of nations. Even in its latest volume 
the Cambridge Modern History finds it necessary to 
devote chapters to Ireland and the Colonies ; but Scotland 
is practically out of sight after the sixth volume. 

But though it ceases to be a separate political unit, 
Scotland does not cease to have a separate national life. 
It would be an exaggeration to say with some that, 
far from ending, Scottish history only begins in 1707 ; 
but the fact is, that the greater part of Scotland’s con- 
tribution to human progress was made after that date. 
That contribution could not have been made without the 
Union ; for the Union set the kingdom free from the fiscal 
disadvantages from which it had hitherto suffered, and 
enabled it to gain that economic stability which is the 
first requisite for national fullness of life. A nation which 
in the past was famous as the fruitful mother of wander- 
ing scholars and soldiers could now offer her children 
a career at home. A land whose history seemed to be 
closed began to teach others how history might be 
made. How the wild Scots learned to teach the world 
lessons in agriculture and industry, in art, in philosophy, 
in literature, in science; how the land which could offer 
no future to scholars like Machabzeus or Alesius, or 
to soldiers like Buchan or Patrick Gordon, could provide 
a worthy seed-plot and environment for such men as 
Hume, Adam Smith, Burns, Reid, Raeburn, or Scott; 
how dirty and turbulent Edinburgh could become one 
of the literary capitals of Europe; how the dreaded 
Highlands could send poets and publishers to London— 
all this is a story as worthy of narration as the story of 
Bannockburn or the Covenants. 

The books at the head of this article are the most 
weighty of many recent publications which indicate a 
widening interest in the eighteenth century. Most im- 
portant of them all is the third and final volume of 
Prof. Hume Brown’s admirable ‘History of Scotland,’ 
the history, we imagine, which for some time to come 
will be consulted first by students. In this,-as in all 
his works on Scottish history, he has given less value 
than some of his predecessors have done to the tradi- 
tional, and has relied only upon what can be scientifically 
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proved. More material was available for him than was 
available for Tytler or Hill Burton ; and, as a consequence, 
Dagon has fallen more than once. In the volume before 
us Mr Hume Brown describes the period between the 
Revolution and the Disruption—‘The Age of Secular 
Interests, he calls it. It has been too common to suppose 
that there is nothing worth describing in eighteenth- 
century Scotland except the exploits of the Jacobites 
or the habits of the Edinburgh literati, as if Scotsmen 
had nothing to think about except Prince Charles’s move- 
ments or Principal Robertson’s forthcoming ‘ deliverance’ 
in the General Assembly. Mr Hume Brown has taught 
us to concentrate our attention on the political, the 
intellectual, and especially the economic forces which 
took shape during the period and determined its course 
and its results. In order to do this, he has laid less 
emphasis than has been usual upon the romantic and 
personal interest of the period. He bids us watch rather 
the gradual consolidation of a nation, its increase in 
wealth, in comfort, in knowledge, in driving force, and 
the formation of habits of thought which statesmen and 
ecclesiastics have to take into account to-day. This, 
we think, is the proper point of view. We shall have 
in the course of this article to criticise some details 
adversely; ‘but this does not affect our sense of the 
high value of this book. 

Side by side with it should be read the late Mr 

Graham’s ‘Social Life,’ the fruit of a lifetime of research. 
In this book also we observe the instinct for reality, 
and the conception of history as being primarily con- 
cerned with nations rather than with individuals. Here 
we get the background without which we cannot under- 
stand fully the political and intellectual life of the period. 
As the author says in his preface (p. ix): 
‘It is in the inner life of a community that its real history is 
to be found—in the homes, and habits, and labours of the 
peasantry; in the modes, and manners, and thoughts of 
society ; what the people believed and what they practised ; 
how they farmed and how they traded; how the poor were 
relieved ; how their children were taught, how their bodies 
were nourished, and how their souls were tended.’ 


The writer has given us a lively and generally accurate 
picture of the process by which a listless, slovenly, hope- 
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less people became an eager and enterprising race; and 
he has drawn it from good sources. There must still 
be a vast quantity of material waiting for explora- 
tion—private papers, Burgh records, or Kirk-session 
and Presbytery records; and Mr Graham’s book will 
quicken interest in these. But he has found his way 
to such a multitude of sources that we doubt whether 
additional information would greatly alter the general 
outline of his picture; and Mr Mathieson, we observe, 
has been content to depend upon it. 

Mr Mathieson is not so much an historian as an 
interpreter of history ; and, as in his admirable ‘ Politics 
and Religion, so much more here his thesis is that the 
‘carle-stalk of hemp’ in Scottish history is found in the 
temperament which reached one of its fullest and most 
triumphant expressions in Moderatism. This thesis, we 
believe, is on the whole correct; for the rigid, gloomy, 
frequently fanatical spirit, whose doings have filled so 
many pages, was only at rare intervals the spirit of the 
nation, and should be regarded, not as the central stream, 
but as a succession of back-eddies, whose very clamour 
bears witness to the strength and volume of the main 
current. Sir Henry Craik holds much the same view as 
Mr Mathieson. We dealt with his book in April 1906 in 
relation to the Disruption; and we need say no more 
concerning it now, except to draw attention to its 
interesting account of Scottish politics. Unfortunately 
Mr Mathieson could not find space to give, what few 
could give so well, an account of the remarkable literary 
and philosophical movement of his period; for this, more 
than anything else, was the path along which the Scottish 
contribution to Imperial life was carried. 

Very different from all these books is the lively and 
glittering narrative of Mr Lang. He closes with the 
battle of Culloden, and confines himself mainly to the 
Jacobites. In these days we are perhaps unduly 
suspicious of the romantic element in history. The lover 
of romance, if he is liable to exaggerate, at least 
remembers what the scientific historian is in danger of 
leaving out of sight, the human element in history. In 
Scotland, at all events, there has been so much of 
‘thinking the world well lost for an idea,’ that we are 
disposed to think kindly of an historian whose work has 
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been not unjustly described as the best since the ‘Tales 
of a Grandfather ’—a criticism which sufficiently suggests 
the faults and the excellences of Mr Lang’s book. 


Our period falls naturally into three divisions. The 
first extends from the Union of 1707 to the battle of 
Culloden (1746), the second to the fall of Dundas and the 
defeat of the Moderates in the General Assembly (1805), 
the third to the Disruption of 1843. The first is the age 
of the Jacobites, the second that of the Moderates, the 
third that of the Reformers. 

The story of Jacobitism is always worth telling, 
especially when it is told so well as by Mr Lang. As it 
passed away, it left behind it a legacy of romance which 
has become an integral part of the inheritance of every 
Scotsman; and no movement in the national history has 
left so long a trail of popular songs and ballads. The 
landing of the Prince in the Hebrides to win the throne 
of his fathers, the laughable collapse of the Hanoverian 
forces at Gladsmuir, the dash into England and the 
nervousness of London, the pathetic story of Culloden 
Moor, the savage brutality of Cumberland in the 
Highlands, the adventures of the Wanderer on ‘hills 
that are by right his ain, the magnificent loyalty of 
Lochiel, the executions of Kilmarnock and Balmerino, 
the devotion of Flora Macdonald, the faithfulness of the 
clansmen whom neither cruelty nor the promise of great 
riches could persuade to betray their Prince, the reckless- 
ness and madness of the whole affair—these things could 
set Scottish blood tingling long after the less worthy 
aspects of Jacobitism were forgotten. 

In its own way Jacobitism stood for nationalism ; and 
even Whigs could subscribe towards the defence of 
Jacobite prisoners. It offered a convenient nucleus for 
all the discontents aroused by the Union. But, whatever 
the Scots might cry in moments of exasperation—and 
English statesmen seemed sometimes to go out of their 
way to exasperate them—they knew perfectly what the 
return of the Stewarts would mean; and as the century 
wore on, and the country became less poor and un- 
comfortable, they saw more and more clearly that the 
future was bound up with the Union and the Protestant 
Succession. There was no real cohesion in Jacobitism. 

Vol. 215.—No. 429. 2D 
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Its interests were dynastic rather than national; and 
there could be little vitality in a cause whose fortunes 
were so dependent on the ebb and flow of foreign 
politics. Charles failed because ‘he had common sense 
arrayed against him.’ Though far better organised than 
the Fifteen, the Forty-five was really more hopeless ; for 
Jacobitism had been undermined by the prosaic and 
silent forces which determine national destinies. 

Mr Lang has elected to devote the greater part of his 
volume to the Jacobites ; and we think that in so doing 
he has missed the key to the period. At its best 
Jacobitism was but a backward current interrupting the 
onward movement of Scottish life. To understand the 
course of Scottish history, we ought to look, not only at 
the stirring incidents which Mr Lang describes so well, 
but also at the efforts and experiments, often humble 
and inconspicuous enough, which were slowly bringing 
the promise of prosperity to places that had been 
depressed for generations. Scotland was not interested 
in the Stewart kings; she was vastly interested in her 
commercial life. She had entered into the Darien scheme 
with an enthusiasm which recalled the National 
Covenant; and, though she made a wry face over the 
Union, she accepted it in the interests of her economic 
future. At first it seemed as if things were to be worse 
instead of better; for English goods now came freely 
over the border, and Scotland, never very rich at the 
best, and recently impoverished by the Darien disaster, 
could not compete with English wealth. It was natural 
that the Union should be blamed; but those who saw 
furthest into the heart of the matter, understood what 
free access to the English and colonial markets might 
mean for Scotland. They set themselves to foster 
Scottish industry; and perhaps the most important 
event of the first half of the century was the establish- 
ment of the Board of Manufactures in 1727. Mr Lang’s 
frontispiece suggests that in his opinion the most 
interesting figure of the period is James III and VIII, 
‘ the king over the water. Mr Hume Brown, we imagine, 
would have chosen Duncan Forbes of Culloden ; and this 
would have been a better selection. No man saw more 
clearly the importance of developing the material re- 
sources of the country ; no man did more to frustrate the 
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designs of Prince Charles; no one pleaded more forcibly 
for a generous and conciliatory policy in the Highlands— 
‘that old woman who talked of humanity,’ sneered 
Cumberland; and he was content to wreck his private 
fortune for a cause which he believed to be for the good 
of Scotland. Lord Cockburn has described him truly as 
‘one of those figures which are sometimes found in what 
Hume calls the “corners of history,” but which deserve 
to be blazoned at large on its broadest page.’ 

Wodrow, a laborious, Jachrymose, and sometimes un- 
consciously humorous chronicler, lamented that, in 
consequence of the Union, ‘trade is put in the room of 
religion. Mr Mathieson, than whom none of our writers 
has given a fuller narrative of the industrial progress of 
the century, takes a wider and therefore a juster view. 


‘The admission of Scotland to commercial partnership with 
England at the Union of 1707 may be said to have completed 
that diversion of trade routes which had begun, more than 
two hundred years earlier, when the discoveries of Columbus 
and of Vasco da Gama substituted the Atlantic for the 
Mediterranean as the highway of commerce. The western 
nations of Europe had each in turn responded to the wave of 
maritime enthusiasm which, sweeping northward from the 
Tagus, was to awaken its last echoes on the banks of the 
Clyde.’ (‘Scotland and the Union,’ p. 342.) 


Glasgow was the first part of Scotland to benefit by the 
new conditions. In Wodrow’s day it was a pretty town 
of some 13,000 inhabitants ; as the result of the Union it 
began to grow with great rapidity, till in 1801 its popula- 
tion was over 77,000, and at the present day it is the home 
of more than a million. Through the opening of the 
American market it developed a great tobacco trade ; 
and in 1775 half of the tobacco imported into Britain 
came to the Clyde. By the middle of the century tobacco 
created a commercial aristocracy, a new thing in Scotland. 
The ‘tobacco lords’ reserved for their own exclusive use 
the ‘ plainstanes’ of the Trongate, the only pavement in 
Glasgow. The wealthier men, despising the ‘comforts o’ 
the Sautmarket,’ began to build stately mansions on the 
outskirts, on sites long since covered by offices and ware- 
houses; and in a dim Glasgow square the mahogany 
furnishings of St Andrew’s Church still preserve the 
2D2 
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memory of the rich owners or bondholders of Virginian 
plantations. The commercial prosperity of Glasgow in 
1745 made the city decidedly hostile to Prince Charles. 
Not one man went to join his forces; and after his retreat 
from Derby he mulcted the city in money and goods to 
the value of 10,0002. 

The American War killed the tobacco trade. But 
other industries were ready to take its place; and even 
at the time of its greatest depression Glasgow remained 
the principal seaport in the kingdom. The deepening of 
the Clyde (1770) and the construction of the Forth and 
Clyde Canal (1777) brought Glasgow into direct contact 
both with the West Indies and with European ports. 
Equally important was the opening of the Carron Foundry 
in 1760—the beginning of the mineral industries of the 
Scottish midlands. James Watt (1736-1819) came to 
Glasgow in 1750,in the noontide of the tobacco trade; 
but, as he was neither the son of a burgess nor an 
apprentice to a citizen, the Corporation of Hammermen 
prevented him from setting up business as an ‘optician’ 
—an example of the old burghal system of trade restric- 
tion which the new commercial age was rapidly breaking 


down. Glasgow University gave him the hospitality 
which the burgh refused ; but his ultimate success was 
due to the foresight and friendship of a Birmingham 
capitalist. The coming of the steam engine opened anew 
era in the Clyde region. Cotton factories sprang up in 


Glasgow, Lanark, Paisley and elsewhere. In 1812, Henry 
Bell's ‘ Comet’ inaugurated the age of steamships. Here 
we are almost in contact with the Victorian period, and 
further details are unnecessary. It is sufficient to note 
that Scottish commerce, so feeble in the early part of the 
century as to require Government support, had by 1800 
become the most noteworthy fact in the national life and 
could hold its own with any rival in the world. 

Mention must, however, be made of linen, the staple 
of Scotland as wool was the staple of England. When 
the Union took place, it alone of Scottish industries had 
some chance of withstanding English competition ; but it 
required the aid of the Board of Manufactures to put it 
on a stable footing. Flax-spinning became a national 
industry, practised by every housewife from Orkney to 
Maidenkirk; readers of John Galt will remember Mr 
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Balwhidder’s groans over the energy of Mrs Balwhidder 
the second. French weavers were brought to Edinburgh 
to teach cambric-weaving ; their memory survives in 
Picardy Place. Mrs Fletcher of Saltoun introduced the 
weaving of hollands. Christian Shaw of Bargarran 
laid the foundation of the thread industry of Paisley. 
Home-grown flax was insufficient to meet the demand; 
and large quantities were imported from the Baltic. A 
company of nobles and merchants, headed by the Duke of 
Argyll himself, formed a company for trading in all 
branches of the linen industry; but in 1747 it restricted 
itself to finance and was chartered as a bank—the British 
Linen Company Bank. It was estimated that the whole 
quantity of linen manufactured in 1710 was 1,500,000 
yards; in 1775, more than 12,000,000 yards were exported. 
The rise of the factory system altered the old conditions 
of the industry; but its chief centres are still, as in the 
eighteenth century, in Fife and Forfarshire, in such towns 
as Dunfermline, Kirkcaldy and Dundee. 

None of our writers has given a very exhaustive 
account of the rise and progress of the Scottish banks. 
The Bank of Scotland was founded in 1695; and it is 
curious to observe that, while a Scotsman gets the credit 
of founding the Bank of England, an Englishman was the 
founder of the Bank of Scotland. In 1727 came the 
Royal Bank; and Mr Graham gives a lively picture of 
the rivalry between these banks, and later between them 
on the one hand and younger competitors on the other. 
One of the great difficulties of Scotland in the eighteenth 
century was the scarcity of coin. Rents and stipends were 
paid in grain or other produce; and every kirk-session 
lamented the abundance of foreign or debased coin. The 
banks endeavoured to solve the difficulty by an extrava- 
gant issue of paper, sometimes payable in six months. 
Smaller concerns issued notes for ridiculous amounts; 
notes were sometimes given for one shilling Scots (a 
penny sterling). In 1765, the Banking Act prohibited the 
issue of all notes of less value than one pound sterling to 
be paid on demand; and the banks, having had several 
uncomfortable experiences, learned the necessity for a 
proper gold reserve. Scottish banking has been distin- 
guished by its system of cash credits, whereby a borrower 
of small means may obtain a loan on the security of two 
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friends and repay it at leisure so long as his securities 
hold good. The abuse of this excellent system led to the 
collapse of the Ayr Bank (1772), a bank which seemed 
willing to give every applicant whatever he asked for. 
The bank failed for 1,250,000/.—four times as much as had 
been lost in Darien. The significant point is that Scottish 
banking was not seriously affected by the disaster—a 
proof of the growth of wealth and credit during the 
century; and it emerged from the crisis without legis- 
lative aid. The same feature was visible in 1797, 
when specie payments were suspended at the Bank of 
England.* 

The Union opened the English market to Scottish 
cattle, and thus encouraged an agricultural revolution. 
Mr Graham’s picture of Scottish farming at the beginning 
of the century is perhaps too dismal; Scotland was not so 
wretched or so ‘feckless’ as his readers might suppose. 
But things were very bad ; and every step had to be taken 
by reformers in face of the superstition and the innate 
conservatism of farmers. In 1710, for example, James 
Meikle introduced the winnowing fan; but this was 
denounced as an impious intrusion upon the province 
of the Almighty, to Whom alone it belonged to create 
wind ; and users of the new machine were sometimes 
‘debarred’ from the Holy Communion. The land was 
farmed on the preposterous system of ‘run-rig,’ t than 
which nothing could do more to discourage initiative or 
to ruin the soil. There was no rotation of crops, no 
manuring, no sowing of grass or clover, no ploughing 
worthy of the name, no proper drainage; and when, as 
sometimes happened, the wet sour soil refused a harvest, 
the only remedy was a fast-day. The cattle were 
miserable creatures, fed on pasture which was never 





* It should, however, be observed that the Scottish banks were ulti- 
mately dependent on London. In fact, Mr Mathieson alone has attempted 
to show the importance of London in eighteenth-century Scotland. 

¢ Under this system the arable land (‘infield’) belonging to a township 
was divided into ‘rigs’ or ridges, each belonging to a different tenant. 
There were frequent redistributions of the ridges. For some things— 
ploughing, for example—the tenants had to co-operate; and cultivation 
proceeded at the pace of the slowest. The ‘outfield’ was common pasture ; 
but there was no regulation affecting the number of cattle which each 
tenant might put on it. Something very like this system may still be found 
in some outlying islands. 
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clean, worried by ‘ herds,’* confined indoors during the 
winter and half-starved, so that they had to be literally 
carried to the grass in summer. All the improvements 
came from England; and they were all introduced by 
landowners in the face of opposition from the tenants. 
But by 1730 the tide was fairly turning; and, by the middle 
of the century, leases, generally for nineteen years, were 
coming into common use and encouraging the tenant to 
co-operate with the landowner in improvements. Plant- 
ing and farming became the passions of theday. Fallow- 
ing, subsoil ploughing, draining, manuring, the rotation 
of crops, the use of turnips t and potatoes, the planting of 
trees—such things became the chief interests of the 
landed classes, to be discussed in all conversations and to 
be dreamed about at church. Fields were enclosed, 
though, as it involved interference with common pastures, 
this process was slow. Such lairds as Lord Haddington 
and Cockburn of Ormiston laid the foundation of the high 
farming of the Lowlands; and by the end of the century 
England had to learn from Scotland. 

Only in the Highlands the coming of peace seemed to 
make things worse. Roads were constructed ; industries 
were encouraged; the Highland regiments gave good 
employment to young men; schools and churches were 
erected. But the population went down rapidly. Great 
numbers went south to the Lowlands; and between 1763 
and 1775 over 30,000 persons emigrated to America, some 
of them, in their haste to fly from misery, selling them- 
selves as slaves to the captains of the ships. The soil of 
the Highlands is not capable of supporting a large popu- 
lation ; and cattle-rearing, and still more sheep-farming, 
could succeed only in proportion as the people on the 
land were diminished. The break-up of the clan system 
turned the chief into a landlord, often an absentee. The 
nexus of cash payments was a poor substitute for the old 
tie; and former loyalties were not proof against a steep 
rise in rents. As Mr Mathieson remarks (‘ Awakening 
of Scotland, p. 293), ‘It has been truly said that the 
prospects of gain opened by the cattle trade did more in 
a few years to dissolve the bond of clanship than all that 





* The ‘herd’ in Scotland is the boy who watches the cattle to prevent 


them from straying. 
¢ Turnips sometimes appeared on Edinburgh tables as dessert, 
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legislation or policy had been able to achieve. Many of 
the people who were dispossessed by the sheep-farms 
were gathered into townships or hamlets, generally by 
the sea, to become the ancestors of the crofters of to-day. 

Such things cannot happen without affecting the life 
of the people. At the beginning of the century the Scots 
could be tempted by a royalist conspiracy: at the close 
they could play with republicanism. In 1696 the Privy 
Council thought that poor Aikenhead should be executed 
for ‘ blasphemy’ ; a hundred years later men were reading 
Tom Paine. In 1697 five people were put to death for 
bewitching Christian Shaw of Bargarran ; in 1790 Burns 
wrote ‘Tam o’ Shanter.’ In 1700 the Church was nervous 
about Episcopacy ; in 1800 its thoughts were chiefly con- 
cerned with the rise of the Secession and Relief churches. 
In 1700 education was at a low ebb, and the mass of the 
people was illiterate. No member of society can have 
been much more wretched than the eighteenth century 
schoolmaster, who was often a man of great learning ; 
but in 1803 the Act was passed which, by definitely 
establishing the parish school, turned old traditions into 
realities and opened the modern age of Scottish education. 
The universities have never taken the place in Scottish 
life which they have taken in England ; James VII would 
not have troubled to do in Edinburgh what James IT did 
at Oxford. In 1704 the five * Scottish universities were 
miserably poor and ill-staffed. Under the system of 
‘regenting,’ an ignorant teacher would instruct his pupils 
in all branches of knowledge ; and Glasgow could appoint 
a professor of mathematics to teach Hebrew because he 
had most time. During the century some of the most 
brilliant minds in Scotland were found in university 
chairs; and before Dugald Stewart retired in 1811 he 
had attracted many students across the border, amongst 
others Lord Palmerston, Lord John Russell, and the 
future Lord Lansdowne. Francis Jeffrey was sent as a 
young man to Oxford ; a hundred years earlier, if he had 
left Scotland at all, he would have gone to Utrecht. 


To no part of Scotland did the eighteenth century 
bring greater changes than to Edinburgh, which, from 





* What is now Aberdeen University consisted then of the two univer- 
sities of King’s College and Marischal College, 
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being a city chiefly famed for its turbulent mob, became 
the home of historians and philosophers. When Johnson 
landed at the White Horse Inn in 1773, Edinburgh was 
still on the whole confined to the High Street and the 
Canongate. By the days of Cockburn the New Town 
had ceased to be new. In the High Street and its closes 
men lived a dirty, stuffy, neighbourly life which could 
not survive among the wide streets and large houses of 
the New Town. The people were crowded together in 
lofty tenements; a porter or caddie might live on the 
ground floor, a clerk in the garrets, and judges, ministers, 
merchants, or country lairds on the intermediate floors. 
Every room had a bed ; and men perforce spent much of 
their time on the causeway or in taverns. In the con- 
gested streets and closes there was a good deal of frank 
camaraderie, which did not, however, affect the Scots 
pride of position or pedigree, and was not allowed to 
interfere with the despotism of Miss Nicky Murray at 
the weekly balls in the Assembly Close. Other influences, 
besides the extension of the ‘royalty,’ * helped to change 
the whole tone and temper of Edinburgh life. The 
Evangelical movement brought a severity which had 
been quite unknown in the genial days of Moderatism. 
The influences, which culminated abroad in the French 
Revolution, sharpened the differences between Whig and 
Tory. London standards of fashion and manners were 
silently introduced. The writers who took such pains to 
perfect the English of their books were succeeded by a 
generation which spoke English habitually. 


‘The general result’ (says Mr Hume Brown) ‘was that lack 
of spontaneity which strangers have ever since noted as a 
characteristic of the society of the Scottish capital. The 
change, it may be said, went deeper still; superimposed 
habitudes do not leave the springs of character as they were; 
and it has been matter of frequent comment that with the 
beginning of the nineteenth century the strongly-marked 
individualities so conspicuous in the eighteenth began to 
disappear’ (p. 397). 


Readers of Dean Ramsay, however, will remember that 
the old order did not disappear so completely or so 
quickly as Mr Hume Brown’s words might suggest. 





* The ‘royalty’ is the area within the ambit of the royal burgh, 
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When Defoe visited Edinburgh in 1706 it was still, on 
the whole, in the grip of the harshest Puritanism. In 
1726 Allan Ramsay opened the first circulating library, 
to the great horror of the godly. In 1736 he opened a 
theatre, but the magistrates promptly ordered it to be 
closed. Twenty years later the city was in an uproar. 
A minister had written a tragedy, which a characteristic 
criticism of the period compared to Shakespeare or 
Otway: and some of his brethren had been present 
when it was produced in the Canongate. The minister 
of Liberton escaped with a comparatively mild censure 
from the Presbytery of Edinburgh, because, though 
present, he had sought to conceal himself behind a 
pillar; but ‘Jupiter’ Carlyle, the redoubtable minister 
of Inveresk, carried the matter by appeal from his 
Presbytery to the General Assembly, where, though 
technically rebuked, he triumphantly vindicated his action 
—an incident which Mr Mathieson rightly emphasises as 
a landmark in the history of the Church and of society. 
In 1784, when Mrs Siddons was acting in Edinburgh, the 
General Assembly found it convenient to keep its im- 
portant business for alternate days. This is but one 
instance of many which might be quoted to show how 
the gloomy spirit of the Covenanting era was exorcised. 
Wodrow, if he had lived, would have wept much over 
the defections of the Moderate age ; to the Seceders they 
gave good material for ‘ testifying.’ Puritanism is by no 
means native to the Scots character. When it has 
gained the upper hand its effects upon social life have 
been bad; the genial instincts, denied a legitimate ex- 
pression, have found escape through more dubious 
channels. It was better for Church and nation that in 
a period of widening outlook and changing manners the 
high places of the Church should be in the hands of the 
Moderates. They did a lasting service to religion and 
life by rescuing them from traditions which would have 
severed them from one another and lefti them bloodless, 
meagre, and insipid; and, when Burns launched his 
tremendous satires against a Puritanism which had 
degenerated into a convention, he was only giving point 
and edge to forces which had done the greater part of 
their work before he appeared on the scene. 

In this milder and more sunny atmosphere literature 
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could again thrive, as it had not thriven since the days 
of David Lindsay. The Church did all in her power to 
foster it; and it is interesting to observe how many 
of the prominent names of the period belong to the 
clergy. One of the books which have still to be written 
is a history of Scottish literature during its final and 
most splendid period. Mr Graham’s ‘Scottish Men of 
Letters’ does not meet the requirement. It consists of 
a series of brilliant personal sketches; but it makes no 
attempt to give a history of literature. Mr Hepburn 
Millar has given a due proportion to the period in 
his ‘Literary History of Scotland’; but we think that 
it deserves more exhaustive treatment. Mr Hume 
Brown rightly speaks of ‘the remarkable intellectual 
activity of Scotland in every important sphere of 
thought, and her original contribution in each of them.’ 
As Mr Mathieson puts it: 


‘Nowhere but in France was there so rich and varied an 
efflorescence of genius. The England of that day produced 
no such philosopher as Hume;* no such opponent of his 
scepticism as Campbell; no such historians—to adopt the 


contemporary verdict—as Hume and Robertson; no such 
tragic dramatist as Home; no poet of such European reputa- 
tion as Macpherson; no such novelist as Smollett; no such 
biographer as Boswell; no such preacher as Blair; no such 
economist as Adam Smith; no such geologist as Hutton; no 
such surgeon as Hunter; no such physician as Cullen; no 
such chemist as Black; no such engineer as Watt; and it was 
within this period that Robert Burns, the finest and fullest 
embodiment of his country’s genius, lived and died. Many 
other names—most of them once familiar to foreign ears— 
are associated with the literary fame of Scotland in this 
short-lived culmination of her intellectual life—Kames, Mon- 
boddo, Hailes, Reid, Gerard, Beattie, Adam Ferguson, Wilkie, 
Watson, Henry, Somerville, Mackenzie, Stewart. ... The 
remark of Voltaire on reading Kames’ “Elements of Criti- 
cism” was scarcely more ironical than true: “It is an admir- 
able result of the progress of the human spirit that at the 





* Mr Mathieson’s patriotism has a little run away with him. Berkeley 
and Butler are not a bad set-off to Hume. Gibbon’s fame has grown, 
while Hume and Robertson are obsolete as historians. The ‘Elegy’ is still 
beloved, while ‘Ossian’ is forgotten. For one who still reads Smollett, 
ten read Fielding—and rightly—not to mention Richardson. And, if no 
biographer can equal Boswell, whom has Scotland to set against Johnson ? 
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present time it is from Scotland we receive rules of taste in 
all the arts—from the epic poem to gardening. (‘ Awakening 
of Scotland,’ p. 203.) 


Most of what was written then will never be read again. 
It served its purpose when it helped to create an environ- 
ment for greater minds. But a literary movement which 
produced such giants as Hume, Smollett, Adam Smith, 
Boswell, and Burns, or, to carry the list forward for a 
moment to the nineteenth century, Scott, Jeffrey, Lock- 
hart, Chalmers, and Carlyle, may rightly be described 
as the most important fact in the history of the country 
in which it arose. 

Two features are worth noting. One is the resolute 
and successful effort of the prose writers to write 
nothing but the purest English; and English was at 
that time a foreign tongue. The other is, that the 
literature which has shown most power of survival 
defied all the canons of the literati, and clung to the 
vernacular. The greatest representative of this, it need 
hardly be said, is Burns, the greatest and last of a 
dynasty of poets. Lady Grisell Baillie, Allan Ramsay, 
Robert Fergusson, a hundred named and nameless song- 
writers prepared the way for him; and he drew freely 
on their words, their airs, and their metres. His was the 
last, but also the clearest and most defiant utterance 
of the passionate, uproarious, tempestuous nature of the 
Scot. He gave to his country its greatest songs; and 
he stands a third with Knox the apostle, and Wallace 
the defender of national liberty among the popular 
heroes of Scotland. If he had not the immediate in- 
fluence abroad won by smaller men like Thomson or 
Macpherson, he had the greater reward of winning the 
passionate admiration of his countrymen, of whom it 
is said, not untruly, that 

‘they sing by turns 
The Psalms of David and the songs of Burns.’ 


Mr Mathieson, who gives two pages each to forgotten 
preachers like Charters of Wilton or Maegill of Ayr, 
is content with a casual mention of Burns. Something 
more was his due, even in a history from which it was 
necessary to omit all account of literature; for of all 
the writers and preachers of Scotland during the ‘noon- 
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tide of Moderatism,’ none gave such pointed and decisive 
form to Moderate ideas of life and religion as Burns. 
At the same time, as Mr Hume Brown seems to suggest 
by the place in which he has put his brief and luminous 
account of Burns, his passionate appeal to nature and 
the simple direct language of his Scottish songs and 
poems foreshadowed those starker and more fiery ideas 
which took possession both of the Church and of litera- 
ture early in the nineteenth century. 


In 1690 it was finally settled that the Church should 
be Presbyterian. It was finally settled also that the 
days of the theocracy should return no more ; and, under 
the wise guidance of Carstares, the Church began to 
move along lines which, if not at all to the mind of 
the ‘suffering remnant, made in the end for comprehen- 
sion and common sense. The Episcopalians, like the 
Cameronians, remained outside the national system; 
and in later days they showed by their constancy under 
persecution in the dark days of Jacobitism that Scottish 
martyrology does not belong wholly to the Whigs. 
They had their disputes, too, though they did not, like 
the Seceders, break their church into splinters over 
them. They had their grievance against James II 
and VII over the appointment of bishops; they had 
their quarrel over the ‘usages,’ just as the Seceders 
quarrelled over ‘lifting’ at Communion. Outwardly 
there was little difference between them and their 
neighbours of the Church, though they would sometimes 
insist on rebaptising those who had been ‘sprinkled in 
the schism.’ The prayers were largely extempore—even 
in Aberdeen the Common Prayer-book was not uniformly 
used before 1735; the Holy Communion was received 
sitting ; there were elders and presbyteries and synods. 

In later days Scottish Episcopacy has tended to 
draw apart from the main body of Scottish religion, 
and in the minds of the mass of the people is identified 
with what they regard as an alien communion. It 
was different in the eighteenth century. There was no 
stauncher Episcopalian, and no truer Scot, than John 
Skinner of Longside in Buchan. His home was a ‘but 
and ben’; his stipend was some 15/. a year; in 1746 
his little chapel was burnt by the Government, and his 
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poor possessions scattered; in 1753 he was in prison 
himself for exercising orders derived from a nonjuring 
bishop. In quieter days he wrote ‘ Tullochgorum’— the 
best song Scotland ever saw,’ said Burns. Dean Ramsay 
tells how the big-hearted man took off his hat as he 
heard the psalm rise inside an anti-burgher church which 
he was passing, and, to a companion who expressed 
surprise at such a mark of sympathy with a somewhat 
rancorous body, said, ‘I respect and love any of my 
fellow-Christians who are engaged in singing to the 
glory of the Lord Jesus Christ.’ ‘ Well done, old Tulloch- 
gorum!’ says Dean Ramsay, a man of like spirit with 
Skinner, ‘thy name shall be loved and honoured by 
every true liberal-minded Scotsman.’ 

In 1690, largely as a propugnaculum against Epis- 
copacy, the Church of Scotland secured state ratification 
of the Confession of Faith, a purely Calvinistic document. 
A hundred years later a vigorous agitation among the 
Moderates for its removal precipitated the retirement of 
Principal Robertson. No school of thought has been more 
severely handled by its enemies than Moderatism; and, now 
that the storms of the Evangelical reaction are passing 
away, we see that no school has left a more permanent 
impress upon the religious thought and life of Scotland. 
Moderatism in the eighteenth century was the heir of 
the spirit which in the seventeenth was found chiefly 
among the Episcopalians, in such men as Spottiswoode, 
Forbes, or Leighton. It represents the first stage in 
the movement away from Calvinism which is now 
making head so rapidly. It stood for an ethical religion 
against the minute dogmatism of straiter minds. It 
believed in toleration in an age which disliked the 
word. It brought learning and scholarship to the 
service of religion; and in recent years no church has 
done more in this direction than the Free (now the 
United Free) Church, the descendant of the party which 
ransacked the dictionary to find terms of abuse for 
the Moderates. 

Moderatism, of course, had its weaknesses. When 
Hume bantered Carlyle about preaching ‘heathen 
morality, his jest revealed the danger which beset 
Moderatism, the danger of allowing spiritual conviction 
to disappear amid clouds of vague sentiment. The later 
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Moderates, moreover, were firm supporters of the system 
of patronage. This had been imposed on the Church in 
1712 by a most unwarranted statute. Such a system was 
wholly foreign to the genius of the Scottish Church ; and 
the earlier Moderates, so far as they had to administer 
the system, generally endeavoured not to press too hard 
on popular feelings. But the later Moderates, as Mr 
Mathieson shows in one of his best chapters, had no 
scruple about sweeping away all those popular rights 
and traditions in the election of ministers which the 
people loved, and in which the Evangelical party believed. 
Mr Mathieson points out that the repressiveness of 
Moderatism was the cause of the origin and rapid 
growth of the Relief church; and he lays at Robertson's 
door the blame for the rise of Voluntaryism. Mr Hume 
Brown has similar censures. It has to be observed that, 
by one of those ironies which sometimes mock the 
professions of schools and parties, Moderatism, in aiming 
at an enlightened and tolerant spirit, developed a highly 
repressive and intolerant spirit The Moderates, as Mr 
Mathieson well says, speaking of the days of Robertson, 


‘had no more compunction in using patronage to crush 
popular prejudice and passion than had a Pombal or a 
Joseph II in employing for a similar purpose the resources of 
absolute power. ... The age of Voltaire has much the same 
relation to the Revolution as that of Erasmus to the Refor- 
mation; and humanism in both cases was overpowered, not 
from any inherent defect, but because it sought to do for the 
people what the people claimed the right to do for them- 
selves. (‘Awakening of Scotland,’ p. 240.) 


When Moderatism came to its fall in 1805, it was 
found fighting on the side of obscurantism. But as 
represented by such thinkers and preachers as Simson, 
the Wisharts, Hutcheson, Leechman, the Campbells, 
Blair, Reid or Hill, or by the men who compiled or wrote 
the ‘ Paraphrases, Moderatism brought a solid contri- 
bution to the cause of breadth and freedom which even 
the tempests of the Evangelical reaction could not 
destroy. Its importance is best seen when side by side 
with Mr Mathieson’s books we read Mr Graham’s 
description of the order of things against which 
Moderatism protested. The Seceders left the Church in 
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1733, not only because of patronage, but, as their 
‘ Judicial Testimony’ shows, because their hearts were 
with the crude, inquisitorial religion of the Covenants ; 
and to the persistence of this spirit is due the perplexing 
series of divisions and subdivisions in their church. The 
Seceders were but the extreme representatives of a type 
which, as Mr Graham says, 


‘reduced the Redemption to a mercantile transaction and 
vulgar bargain, likened the Deity to a sharp, suspicious legal 
praetitioner, and associated the ineffable sacrifice on the Cross 
with the proceedings of a sheriff’s court. In the hands of 
these ministers all the mystery, all the awe, all the beauty of 
religion totally vanish, and in our ears there rings a jangle 
of Edinburgh lawyer’s phrases in broad Scots—* cautioner,” 
“dyvours,” “sureties,” “writs,” “articles,” “bonds” and 
“law-rights.”’ (‘Social Life,’ p. 409.) 


Dr Blackwell ‘ could attribute to the deliberations of the 
Trinity the procedure of the Presbytery of Aberdeen.’ 
Every sermon had to deal with the Fall, the Redemption, 
the state of the elect and of the reprobate ; and he was 
a poor minister who could not ring the changes on these 
themes from one text for a twelvemonth. The social 
life of the people, as Mr Graham shows, was in the hands 
of presbyteries and kirk-sessions, who superintended 
religion and morals, looked after education, kept the 
poor’s-box, acted as money-lenders and sometimes 
almost as pawnbrokers, and regulated the amusements 
of the people. Mr Graham has given the best account 
yet published of the inconceivable harshness and gloom 
of the system against which Moderatism effectively 
protested; but he has not made it as clear as could be 
desired that there were large areas of Scottish life in 
which the claims of the zealots were never acknowledged, 
and over which their shadow was not allowed to fall. 
In the second half of the century—Mr Graham should 
have made this more clear also— Evangelicalism in its 
best moods was simply an alternative version of 
Moderatism. As Scott says of the minister of 
Cairnvreckan, 


‘I have never been able to discover which he belonged to, the 
evangelical or the moderate party in the kirk. Nor do I hold 
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the circumstance of much moment, since in my own remem- 
brance the one was headed by an Erskine, the other by a 
Robertson.’ 


Moderatism failed in the end chiefly because it was 
out of touch with the age which saw the French 
Revolution. In the panic caused by the Revolution and 
by the propaganda of the Friends of the People, society 
fell back upon old institutions and strong men. Hearers 
listened uneasily to the half-sceptical teaching of the 
Moderates, and turned to the spirited orthodoxy of their 
rivals. An observer of the period says: 


‘I saw individuals of great political influence, who for many 
years before had never entered a church door, ostentatiously 
walking up and down the High Street with their Bibles in 
their hands to attend public worship. Their efforts were 
successful, A vast zeal was instantaneously evoked and put 
in action, and serious impressions were communicated to the 
young.’ * 


Fortunately for Evangelicalism, its roots were in deeper 
soil than this. Parallel to this confidence in Evan- 
gelicalism was the spirit which saw in the coarse and 
unflinching Braxfield a saviour of society. Cockburn, 
with true Whig indignation, calls him ‘the Jeffreys of 
Scotland,’ and speaks of ‘the indelible iniquity of the 
political trials of 1793 and 1794. He recalls how 
Braxfield could whisper to a juror, ‘Come awa’, Maister 
Horner, and help us to hang ane o’ they damned 
scoondrels.’ But greatest of all was Henry Dundas, of 
whose ‘despotism’ men still speak as they gaze on his 
towering monument in St Andrew’s Square. His policy 
was simply to maintain the existing order, to stifle all 
opposition, and to have a solid phalanx of Scottish 
members to support Pitt; and, as his position gave him 
valuable patronage at home and in India, he had little 
difficulty in controlling the small electorate. 


‘The Pharos of Scotland’ (says Cockburn, allowing his par- 
tiality for a kinsman to get the better of his Whiggism). ‘Who 
steered upon him was safe; who disregarded his light was 
wrecked. It was to his nod that every man owed what he 
had got, and looked for what he wished. . He was the 


* Quoted by Hector Sachirion, «Scotland's Battles p= Spiritual 
Independence,’ p. 170. 
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very man for Scotland at that time, and is a Scotchman of 
whom his country may be proud.’ * 


Mr Mathieson, however, describes his independence as a 
‘highly marketable commodity’; and a rhymester of the 
period could speak of 


‘Clippings of Corinthian brass 
From the visage of Dundas.’ 


The fall of so great a man in 1805 was incredible—‘ like 
an interruption in the course of nature, says Mr Hume 
Brown. Nevertheless it came to pass; and with it came 
the beginning of a new era. 


Scottish political life was never very vigorous; and 
there is no stirring of the waters until we are within 
hail of the nineteenth century. During the greater part 
of its history the Scots Parliament was little more than 
a court for registering the royal decrees; and as the 
Union did not alter the franchise, the Scottish members 
carried the old traditions with them to Westminster, and 
on the whole were obedient to the Court. At the passing 
of the Reform Bill only some 4000 persons had votes in 
a population of nearly 2,500,000. In the counties the 
franchise belonged only to the freeholders; and of these 
votes fully half were fictitious, being attached to land 
which was given only on trust. for the sake of creating a 
vote. In the burghs things were worse. The town 
councils were self-elected. In many burghs they were 
family concerns; in all they were hopelessly corrupt, 
and were rightly charged with maladministration of 
common funds. For parliamentary purposes the burghs, 
other than Edinburgh, were grouped in ‘districts’ of 
three or four, for which the member was elected by a 
meeting to which each town council sent a delegate. 
John Galt has depicted the working of the system in 
‘The Provost,’ than which there is no better picture of 
old burghal life. Sucha system could not endure without 
criticism amid the rapidly developing commerce and 
industry of the country. There had been signs of new 
influences during the American War; for Glasgow and 
the West suffered greatly through it. Pitt and Dundas 


* Cockburn’s ‘Memorials’ (Edinburgh: Foulis, 1910), p, 201. 
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had once talked of reform; but, as often happens, the 
abandonment of English schemes meant that Scotland 
was forgotten. Consequently the Tories lost the favour 
of Scotland completely. Round the Tory standard there 
gathered the most'corrupt, as well as some of the noblest, 
elements in the nation; and popular sympathy was 
captured by the Whigs. From the beginning of the 
century, but especially in the hungry and discontented 
years after Waterloo, popular interest was increasingly 
concentrated upon reform. Enthusiasm was stimulated 
by such incidents as the political trials of 1817 or the 
Radical War (1818) ; and the conduct of the trials showed 
that the days of Braxfield would never return. When at 
last the Reform Bill passed and the election of 1832 took 
place, out of fifty-three seats only nine were Tory. 

As regards its intellectual life, Scottish Whiggism had 
its source in the philosophical teaching of Reid and 
Dugald Stewart. In the days of Dundas it brought social 
ostracism to any advocate who espoused it; and, when at 
last it could make itself effectively heard, it spoke with 
the acerbity and the ‘cocksureness’ which such cireum- 
stances tend to develope. So it was seen in 1802, when a 
band of brilliant Whig writers founded the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review. ‘The effect was electrical, says Cockburn with 
pardonable enthusiasm. For a time its Whiggism was 
not sufficient to alienate Tory subscribers and Tory 
writers, such as Scott; but an article which ridiculed the 
idea of resisting Napoleon in Spain drove them away, 
and brought about the establishment of the ‘Quarterly ’ 
(1809). Lord Buchan, we are told, a Whig noble, 
solemnly kicked the offending number into the middle of 
the street. In 1817 Whiggism found still further ex- 
pression in the ‘Scotsman ’—now an unsparing organ of 
Conservatism. But in the same year the Tories replied 
with ‘Blackwood.’ In such writers as Lockhart, Hogg, 
and Christopher North they had a match for. Jeffrey, 
Brougham, and Sydney Smith: and so furiously did they 
write that Mrs Grant of Laggan hoped that they feared 
God, since they certainly did not regard man. The 
passions of the time rose so high that Mr. Hume Brown 
compares it with the Reformation. 

‘Allowance made for the difference of the times, the 


passions ... were of the same nature in both periods. In 
282 
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all past crises, partly owing to national characteristics and 
partly owing to the narrow area in which the controversies 
were fought out, mutual recrimination had been fiercer in 
Scotland than in England. Such was the case in the con- 
troversy that now divided the country; and not in the days 
of Knox or of the Covenants was less regard paid than now 
to the sanctities of private life and social intercourse’ (p. 408). 


Mr Hume Brown and Sir Henry Craik alone of our 
authors have crossed the frontiers of the nineteenth 
century. Sir Henry has been too eager to prove the 
Tories right at every turn. Mr Hume Brown, in giving 
an admirable account of the Whig triumph, has failed to 
note that, though outwardly Whig, Scotland at heart 
was Tory. To find the real temper of a nation we must 
look, not at the jumbled waters of parliamentary or 
ecclesiastical politics, but at the strong, steady current 
of national feeling as it can be traced, for example, in 
the men who receive the most lasting allegiance and win 
the widest response. Such men in this period were 
Scott and Chalmers, both representative of Scottish 
feeling in its most permanent form. Both were Tories ; 
for men of their temperament could be nothing else. In 
both we observe, as the radical element of character, a 
passionate devotion to a golden ideal which can in the 
time of crisis override all merely personal interests. In 
both we find the power of striking the heroic note. And 
Toryism, it is worth while to add, is at its highest an 
appeal to the heroic and romantic instincts. Since the 
Reform Bill Scotland has persistently returned a Liberal 
majority ; for Conservatism has been somewhat unhappy 
in its treatment of Scottish questions. But this per- 
sistence is itself a significant symptom in a race which 
has always been very tenacious of national memories 
and national customs. Scottish Liberalism could not 
have reigned so long if it had not been rooted in a sub- 
conscious Toryism; and the real sympathies of Scotland 
are seen in the homage which has been paid to Scott 
and Chalmers as to no other men of the nineteenth 
century. 

The Reform Biil was followed by the Disruption of 
1843—in the eyes of some clergy a declaration of 
‘spiritual independence,’ in the eyes of the people a 
protest against patronage, and in the eyes of the 
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commercial classes a means of counterbalancing the 
influence of land. Chalmers’ actions were always 
determined by his vision of a great national Church, 
free from secular interference, adequately secured by 
its endowments, and actuated by a fervent missionary 
spirit; and in the interests of this ideal he took the 
Free Church side. Mr Hume Brown knows him only 
as the most prominent figure in the movement which 
culminated in the Disruption. But we think that fifty 
years hence Chalmers’ claim to greatness will be seen, 
not in the part which he played in an ecclesiastical 
movement the memory of which is rapidly fading, but 
in the fact that alone of the Churchmen of the day 
he saw the gravity of the industrial revolution. At the 
present moment the most pressing problem in Church 
life is the problem which Chalmers faced in his congested 
east-end parishes in Glasgow. Mr Hume Brown makes 
no reference to his famous experiment in St John’s 
parish—an incident in the national history which should 
have been mentioned by a writer who can spare a page 
to Burke and Hare. The experiment failed; circum- 
stances were against it, and the Poor Law of 1845 made 
its repetition impossible. Its value lay in the fact that 
it showed the Church her real field of work. Chalmers 
understood, as neither dogmatic Evangelical nor philo- 
sophical Moderate understood, the inter-relation of the 
economic and the ethical. It is a welcome sign of the 
times that a lectureship, which has hitherto produced 
nothing but dreary treatises on the cryptic principles 
of the Free Church, has recently produced a book on 
Chalmers as a social reformer—a book, we may add, 
which deals with Chalmers after a manner which would 
have astonished him greatly.* 

And what of Scott, the great wizard who out of 
the trivial incidents of Scottish life could weave spells 
to bind the world? Of him also Mr Hume Brown has 
practically nothing to say. In view of its influence, 
the publication of ‘Waverley’ is an event which should 
have been mentioned, especially by an historian who 
can find room for the egregious Dr Beattie’s ‘Essay on 





* ‘The Social Ideal’ (Chalmers Lecture), by J. W. Harper, D.D. Edin- 
burgh ; Macniven and Wallace, 1910, 
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Truth. It may seem absurd to speak of Scott and 
Chalmers in one breath; for nothing could be further 
from the buoyant romanticism of Scott than the grey 
Puritanism to which Chalmers surrendered a naturally 
exuberant nature. But the two men were hewn from 
the same rock. Chalmers found a vent for his idealism 
in his churchmanship. Scott found it in a patriotism 
which was none the less Imperial because it was so 
passionately Scottish. ‘If you unscotch us,’ he writes 
to Croker, ‘ you will find us damned mischievous English- 
men. If we may say of any single man that he is the 
voice of Scotland, we may say it of Scott. That Scotsman 
is much to be pitied who has never in his boyhood read 
the ‘Tales of a Grandfather,’ ‘in some respects, as Mr 
Hepburn Millar says (‘ Literary History,’ p. 452), 


‘ still our best history of Scotland. From no other work can 
so just a conception be derived of the mingled glory and 
squalor which make up our annals.’ 


With Scott the literature of Scotland ends. Hence- 
forth we must be content to look for Scottish character- 
istics in English writers. Many things which were racy 
of Scottish soil have disappeared; but union has not 
caused fusion, and Scottish nationality shows no signs 
of growing weaker. Scotland has no interests apart 
from the Empire of which she forms a part. Scottish 
nationalism is never likely to become, like Irish national- 
ism, a political propaganda, though the protest of 
Malagrowther has sometimes to be repeated. It is a 
sentiment, born of the sense of kinship and of the 
memory of long and not inglorious annals; but it is 
one of the sentiments without which Imperialism would 
be uninspiring. 

A. J. CAMPBELL. 
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Art. 6.—THE GROWTH OF MYTHOLOGICAL STUDY. VY 


THE object of this lecture * is to offer a general view—or 
rather my own view, whether it be true to nature or 
not—of a particular province of historical criticism as 
applied to the facts of mythology and religion. I intend 
to deal here with ideas rather than with individuals. 
Many scholars who have a right to figure even in a short 
history of mythological exegesis must perforce remain 
unmentioned. I shall endeavour to make my way 
through the wood without numbering the trees; the 
reader will excuse me if he does not hear from me about 
all the books and all the men who have contributed to 
our knowledge of religions and elevated it to its actual 
standard as a recognised province of scholarship. 
Mythological exegesis became a necessity, not a scien- 
tific but an ethical necessity, the day when the more 
highly-developed Greeks began to perceive the conflict 
between some of their inherited myths—the puerile ones 
—and the higher moral idea which they had gradually 
evolved concerning the Godhead. At that period, about 
600 B.c., myths were already old and had been sung by a 
host of poets, epic and lyric. Some philosophers were 
what we should call radicals; they upbraided Homer and 
Hesiod for having invented or recited falsehoods, and 
simply discarded the myths as rubbish. But such a 
course could not find many followers, owing to the high 
authority of the poets and the perpetual commemoration 
of the myths in religious ritual. So their successors—I 
mean the Pagan philosophers during ten ‘centuries or 
more—resorted to two conciliatory systems, one of which 
treated myths as allegorical, while the other gave them 
an historical basis. Allegory, as the word shows, is 
nothing but a distorted and indirect manner of stating 
truths, whether moral or physical. Using allegory to 
explain a myth means transforming that myth into an 
apologue—o piOos Sjrou Ott x.7.4.—which is always sup- 
posed to prove something. The historical or pragmatic 
method starts from the assumption that a myth is a real 
story adorned with adventitious embellishments. It is 
generally called Euhemerism, from the name of Euhe- 





* Delivered at Girton College, Cambridge, Aug. 3, 1911, 
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merus, the writer of a semi-historical and semi-fantastical 
novel in the first part of the third century B.c. But this 
designation is no less unjust than the name given to 
America, which ought to be Columbia. Many thinkers 
before Euhemerus, among others Euripides and Plato, 
sought to explain myths in the same way. 

Both these methods are radically wrong, because they 
completely ignore the conditions under which myths 
originate and develope, and because the worst way of ex- 
plaining a myth is to put aside its mythical character. 
Let me give an example to make myself fully understood. 
According to an old Greek legend, King Akrisios, of 
Argos, had been warned by an oracle that his grandson 
would kill him. As he had an only daughter, Danaé, he 
shut her up in a tower with a small opening at the top, 
and decided that she should never be married. But Zeus 
fell in love with the girl, entered the tower in the shape 
of a shower of gold, and begot the famous hero Perseus. 

Now a Greek, perceiving that the conduct of Jove 
was unworthy of a respectable god, could find two 
principal ways of overcoming the moral difficulty. First, 
using the allegorical system, he might say that the 
golden rain of Jupiter typified the sun’s rays, and go on 
to dilate on the fertilising power of the radiant king of 
day. He might also explain the myth as an allegory of 
the power of gold, to which men’s hearts and even stone 
walls are not impervious. Drawing a lesson from a 
myth and explaining a myth are two quite different 
things; but the ancients, and also many moderns, have 
overlooked this. 

The other method, the historical or euhemeristic, was 
still easier to handle. What the poets recited about 
Zeus and Danaé had really occurred ; but the hero of the 
adventure had been a man, not a god, and he had not 
taken the form of a golden shower. It was simply the 
story of some hero of old who had entered the dwelling 
of princess Danaé by dint of munificence; freely using a 
purse full of gold, he had tipped the porter, the house- 
keeper and the maids. Resorting to such a method, you 
not only destroy the poetry, but substitute for it a 
wretched platitude; you suppress the myth, and do not 
create history in its stead. It is perfectly true that 
legends develope about historical persons, even nowa- 
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days; Napoleon and Garibaldi have their legends. But 
such legends, added to or substituted for history, are 
always imitations of earlier legends; and these you can 
never hope to elucidate by disentangling and brushing 
away the supposed mythical elements which they contain. 

Now you may ask: But what would be your explana- 
tion of the legend? Well, I can tell you, having already 
published it. In many parts of the Balkan peninsula, 
and also in Germany, when peasants are afflicted by a 
long period of drought, they take a girl, strip her naked, 
and pour water upon her head; it is a ceremony of 
sympathetic magic, wherewith they hope to obtain good 
rain by giving a forcible example to the reluctant sky. 
Danaé, in Greek, means dry; so I believe that the girl 
was treated as the Danaé, the dry earth, and that the 
water shed upon her was called the golden rain, on 
account of the fertilising powers ascribed to it. The 
ritual in due time gave rise to a myth, a process common 
enough, but one of which nobody had a clear notion 
before the last century. Again, Why a tower? you will 
ask. Well, because a literary myth like that of Perseus 
is a concoction of many different myths strung together 
by some ingenious poet, not necessarily by the people 
taken asa whole. There is an old and widely circulated 
story about ‘the fair one in the tower, ‘la belle dans la 
tour’; there are also many stories, collected by Mr Sidney 
Hartland, about supernatural births; there are others 
about kings or other prominent men who forbid their 
daughters to marry, etc. Many elements of that vener- 
able folk-lore, which is even older than the oldest litera- 
ture, appear together in a myth like that of the birth of 
Perseus. So you see my explanation is by no means a 
simple one; but, whether true or not, it explains some- 
thing and does justice to the mythical character of the 
legend. Nowadays nobody would consent even to discuss 
the allegorical or historical explanations offered of this 
myth; scholars would rather say that they can find no 
good explanation, which is another manner of proving 
that mythological exegesis has definitely outgrown its 
childish stage. 

When the Christians began to upbraid the Pagans for 
the moral looseness of their myths, the pseudo-historical 
system was in full sway. The Fathers said to the 
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Pagans, ‘Your gods were rascals and your goddesses 
something worse.’ In answer to this, many Pagans 
renounced Euhemerism, and had recourse to allegory, 
though with small success, because Christian writers 
justly objected that allegory may help you out of any 
difficulty. All through the Middle Ages Euhemerism pre- 
vailed, together with another idea which already occurs 
among Alexandrine Jewish writers, to the effect that the 
Pagans had borrowed their legends from Holy Scripture, 
but had disfigured and distorted their borrowings by 
reason of the malicious influence of the demons. So it 
seemed perfectly clear that the legend of Herakles was 
nothing but a silly plagiarism of the story of Samson. 
The men of the Renaissance adopted with great en- 
thusiasm the allegorical method, which had prevailed 
among the neo-platonic philosophers in the later centuries 
of paganism. Indeed, allegory, under different names, 
such as symbolism, has continued to the present day, not 
precisely as a system, but as a tendency or a make-shift. 

Who was the first to teach common sense? This is 
very difficult to answer. Almost all sensible ideas have 
been put forward a great many times before finding an 
audience ; the same may be said of many practical ideas, 
that is to say, inventions which have contributed to 
better the condition of mankind. But beneficent ideas 
do not produce good results before they have been taken 
up and systematically developed by a man of science, 
patience and literary ability. We know, for instance, 
that the idea of totemism, which has played such an 
important part in modern mythological exegesis, was 
familiar to Garcilasso della Vega at the end of the 
sixteenth century, and also to the French missionary 
Lafitau in the early years of the eighteenth. Itis, indeed, 
very interesting to observe that Lafitau even conceived 
the idea that totemism might explain some things in 
Greek mythology. But who revealed the importance of 
totemism before MacLennan? Discovering a nugget is 
one thing, and working a gold-mine is another. Many 
travellers have discovered nuggets before they thought 
of exploiting a mine. 

I believe one of the first to sink shafts and dig trenches 
in the rich strata of myths and religions was a somewhat 
versatile Frenchman, Fontenelle, the nephew of the great 
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Corneille, who wrote tragedies, poetry, excellent  bio- 
graphies of savanis, etc., and, among other short essays, a 
very remarkable one on the origin of myths. The more 
important passages of that memoir have been trans- 
lated by Mr Andrew Lang in an appendix to his well- 
known work, ‘Myth, Ritual and Religion.’ Why, asks 
Fontenelle, are so many Greek myths absurd? Because 
they are inherited from people in the same state of 
savagery as the Kaffirs and Iroquois, among whom 
similar myths prevail. That answer, a real flash of 
genius, laid the foundation of the whole anthropological 
school of mythology. Not only did Fontenelle recognise 
that myths are survivals of a more ancient and barbarous 
state of things, but he divined the real comparative 
method, which consists in seeking for information and 
parallels among savages when you wish to explain some- 
thing that looks savage in civilised societies or literature. 
He perceived, though his knowledge of ethnology was 
but slight, the world-wide similarity of myths, and 
ascribed this to the similarity of human beings at a 
certain stage of their intellectual development. Fonte- 
nelle went so far as to compare the myths of America 
with those of Greece, concluding that the American 
Indians might have become as sensible as the Greeks if 
they had only been allowed sufficient time. He also 
mentions the borrowing of myths; in short, he fully 
justifies Mr Lang’s saying: ‘The followers of E. B. Tylor, 
Mannhardt, Gaidoz and the rest, do not seem to be aware 
that they are only repeating the notions of the nephew 
of Corneille. Please mark that Mr Lang spoke of the 
‘followers’ of the scholars whose names he quotes; at 
least one of these, M. Gaidoz, was fully aware, so early as 
1877, that his opinion had been anticipated by his great 
countryman.* 





* An important point is the date of Fontenelle’s essay. Mr Lang 
quotes it from the edition of the ‘C@iuvres Complétes,’ published in 1758 ; 
Fontenelle, born in 1657, died in 1757, at the ripe age of 99 years. Now I 
have: reason to believe that Fontenelle wrote his epoch-making -essay 
between 1687 and 1691, almost the very year when Bossuet celebrated in 
his high-flown biblical language the virtues of the Prince de Condé. The 
essay was published later, but it is really interesting to note that it 
belongs not to the eighteenth century, as has been generally believed, 
but to the seventeenth. This enhances the merit of the writer and the 
historical importance of his short memoir. 
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Three years after Fontenelle’s death, another essay, 
of equal importance, was published anonymously by a 
French magistrate, De Brosses, who was a member of 
the Academy of Inscriptions. He first read his paper 
before the Academy, but it met with a very cold reception, 
and was not printed in the ‘Mémoires’ of that learned 
society. Fearing it might be considered as unorthodox, 
the author published it in Geneva in 1760, without pre- 
fixing his own name, or that of the printer or the town. 
The subject treated by De Brosses was that of the fetish 
gods, or fetishism. This term had been coined by 
travellers, from a Portuguese word applied to amulets and 
trinkets sold by them to the natives of Western Africa. 
The essence of fetishism, which is an important feature 
in African religion, though by no means the whole 
religion of the fetishists, can be briefly defined as the 
reverence shown to inanimate things supposed to be 
animated. In studying the reports of travellers about 
African fetishism, De Brosses had not only evolved the 
notion of animism, as it was to be generalised a century 
later by Mr Tylor, but he clearly recognised that fetishism 
underlay idolatry, and tried to explain the Egyptian idols 
as a survival and development of fetishism. 

De Brosses’s book is very short and touches upon few 
questions; he, very naturally, had a tendency to ex- 
aggerate the importance of the fetish, but he has been 
unjustly reproached with ignoring the fact that the fetish, 
as such, was not adored by the African negroes. De 
Brosses understood that the savage located a spirit in the 
fetish ; and that his cult, though materialistic in appear- 
ance, was, in its essence, a spiritual one, akin to that of 
the most civilised people of his time. But on this, from 
motives of prudence, he did not venture to insist, just as 
Fontenelle had refrained from extending his comparisons 
to the Jewish or to the Christian creeds. We have seen 
that, in spite of these precautions, De Brosses had aroused 
some hostility in the Academy, where the Catholic clergy 
and the intolerant Jansenists then formed a majority. 

David Hume, too, conceived a true idea of the pre- 
valence of animism; and Voltaire, especially in the 
article on Religion in his ‘ Dictionnaire philosophique, 
seems to have foreshadowed both Kuhn and Mannhardt, 
by attaching importance to the fear awakened by storms 
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and thunder, as also to the large number of local demons 
supposed to dwell in the environment of man. The sky- 
god, in his opinion, was developed from inferior gods ; 
and polytheism—we should call it polydemonism—led in 
course of time to monotheism. This was distinctly con- 
trary to the theory prevailing at that time, and existing 
even now in religious circles, of a primitive revelation of 
God to man. But Voltaire had no system of his own, 
and he mistrusted all systems, comparing them to rats 
burrowing their way along galleries, but always stopped 
by some insurmountable obstacle; moreover, he was too 
busy in striving to destroy the religion of his day to give 
much time to the analysis of older religions. The great 
truths discovered by Fontenelle and De Brosses do not 
seem to have been appreciated by him, nor by any writer 
of his school. Indeed, Fontenelle was soon quite for- 
gotten ; and De Brosses, though finding readers, met with 
scanty recognition. 

The end of the eighteenth century witnessed the first 
appearance of romanticism, which owed much to the 
success of Macpherson’s ‘ Ossian,’ and to a renewal of the 
astronomical speculations of the later Greeks. Let us 
begin with the latter. The prophet of the astronomical 
system was Charles-Frangois Dupuis, a French professor 
of literature, who was a friend of the great astronomer 
Lalande. Well read in classical mythology, he came to 
the conclusion, so early as 1777, that the pagan gods 
were nothing but constellations; that the very names of 
the gods were those of stars; and that their history was 
the allegorical expression of the various phenomena of 
astronomy. In 1795 he published his large work on the 
origin of all religions, which met with an extraordinary 
success. Most scholars now think it absurd, though 
German Assyriologists have lately revived it; but it was 
indeed a system, the first to be given to the world with 
many details; and Dupuis’s work has contributed more 
than any other to kindle the curiosity of the reading 
public concerning mythological subjects, not as an element 
of art or literature, but of scientific investigation. 

One of the results of nascent romanticism under the 
sway of Macpherson’s fraud was to distract attention 
from the classics, from Italy and Greece, in favour of 
Celtic countries, especially Wales, Scotland, and Brittany. 
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Count Caylus and others in the course of the eighteenth 
century had prepared the movement; a school of so- 
called ‘Celtomaniac’ scholars had arisen, who devoutly 
studied the megalithic monuments and the remains of 
Celtic literature. As the great bulk of Irish literature 
was still unknown, and the other sources of information 
were late and scanty, men began to investigate Celtic 
folk-lore; the word did not yet exist, but the study 
commenced. A learned society in Paris, called the 
‘Académie celtique, founded in the early years of the 
First Empire, was the centre of these investigations con- 
ducted on a new line. The ‘ Académie celtique,’ which 
became in time the still existing ‘Société des Antiquaires 
de France, is now very little known, because the volumes 
containing its publications are rare and full of wild 
theories. But Grimm and Mannhardt were quite familiar 
with them; and there originated in 1804 the modern 
science of folk-lore. Fontenelle had insisted on the 
importance of savage-lore as furnishing matter for 
comparison ; but there exist savages, or at least men of 
inferior culture, elsewhere than in remote countries 
beyond the seas. The legends, beliefs, and ritual of these 
half-civilised countrymen of ours may likewise be aptly 
compared with early rituals and mythologies. In seeking 
for information about the primitive Celts and Druids, 
the Celtomaniacs of the ‘Académie celtique ’ hit upon 
the popular legends and customs of Brittany; a new field 
was thus opened to research. 

Meanwhile, two great events had occurred—the dis- 
covery of Sanscrit literature by Jones and Colebrooke, 
and the reaction of mysticism against the dry philosophy 
of theists and atheists. The natural outcome of mysticism 
was symbolism, as taught by Creuzer in Heidelberg, a 
most uncritical revival of the old Greek system of allegory, 
with more learning, but no more common sense. At 
some very remote period, according to Creuzer, the 
Pelasgic priests of Greece and Asia had been in possession 
of superior truths, metaphysical, moral, and physical ; 
they had taught them in an allegorical form, because 
humanity in those early days was not fitted to receive 
truth undisguised. But the meaning of their sublime 
teaching had been misunderstood; their allegories were 
supposed to contain historical facts; and thus a childish 
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mythology arose, while the true doctrine, untainted with 
absurd tales, had continued to be transmitted to the elect 
in the Grecian mysteries. In addition to the old exegesis 
by means of allegory, we may recognise in Creuzer’s 
system the influence of an idea very familiar to the 
eighteenth century, namely, that of the predominating 
power and cunning of the priestcraft. Though reacting 
against Voltairianism, Creuzer was nearer to Voltaire 
than he thought himself to be; he simply transferred to 
the prehistoric East a state of things then existing in his 
country, where clever theologians taught morals to the 
ignorant masses under the disguise of religion. 

The literature of India was approached from the 
wrong side ; and the more modern works were read and 
translated before the older ones. But, when the knowledge 
of the Vedic hymns began to spread, an almost unanimous 
verdict of the learned tended to consider them as the 
representatives par excellence of primitive religion and 
mythology. This error was responsible for a craze which 
lasted more than half a century and met with unparalleled 
success in the scientific world. The discovery of old 
Persian and of old Indian literature gave rise to the 
theory of Aryan languages, which is a fact, and to that 
of Aryan races, which is an unproved hypothesis. After 
having compared the languages of the Persians, Indians, 
Greeks, Italians, Germans, and Celts, the scholars took to 
comparing their ideas, especially their religious ideas, 
and evolved the fallacy of an Aryan religion, of an Aryan 
mythology, common to all the tribes before their dis- 
persion and still traceable in the literature of their 
descendants. In fact, such literature as they considered 
was chiefly Indian, Persian, and Greek, the other monu- 
ments of early poetry not having been preserved; so the 
new school, though occasionally introducing parallels 
from Germanic and other sources, did nothing but com- 
pare the Vedas, the Zendavesta, and Homer. The name 
of ‘comparative school,’ which it assumed, is almost an 
irony, because these scholars compared very little indeed, 
and even objected to more comprehensive research. 
While Fontenelle and De Brosses had adduced American 
and African parallels, they shut themselves up in the 
circle of Aryan literature, with the idea, more or less 
openly expressed, that the primitive Vedic Aryan was 
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not far from being identical with primitive man. We 
now know that the Vedic and Zoroastric literatures are 
the outcome of an over-refined priestcraft; that thousands 
of years of religion and mythology lie behind them; and 
that they have no title to be considered as in any sense 
primitive. Thus we may measure the extent of the fal- 
lacy which weighed like a nightmare on science during a 
large part of the last century. 

The Vedic school—we will not say the comparative 
school—split into two sects; the leader of the former 
was Kuhn, and of the latter Max Miiller. They have 
several principles in common—that the Vedic hymns 
were the expressions of primitive human thought in pre- 
sence of the great manifestations of natural forces; that 
those expressions, taken literally—an echo of Creuzer’s 
symbolism—had given rise to mythology, which was to 
be considered, in fact, as a disease of language ; and that 
polyonymy and homonymy, confusions of words and puns, 
had acted as potent factors in the formation of myths. 
But, whereas Kuhn and his brother-in-law Schwartz 
insisted more on the exceptional and alarming phenomena 
of nature, such as storms, thunder and lightning, Max 
Miiller and his numerous following reverted to the solar 
system, and attributed the greatest influence to the 
phenomena connected with the daily course of the sun, the 
dawn and the twilight. Dupuis had founded mythology 
on astronomy; Max Miiller founded it on meteorology. 
He was one of the greatest Sanscrit scholars of all times, 
an admirable and thorough linguist and a charming 
writer. All these qualities Dupuis did not possess; and 
Max Miiller often took occasion to deride Dupuis. But 
now their systems lie side by side in the vast tomb of 
speculative errors and may be indulgent to each other ; 


‘Pariterque jacentes Ignovere diis,’ 


as the poet says. Yet, even more than Dupuis, Max 
Miiller had the merit of arousing public interest; and the 
splendid work he did in Indian philology will be grate- 
fully remembered as long as there lives a scholar to take 
up a Sanscrit book. 

Dealing as I do with systems, I cannot follow a close 
chronological order, and must here revert to the first 
classical school of German philology, which reacted 
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against Creuzer with tHe great sceptic Lobeck, and 
entered a new path with the illustrious Otfried Miiller. 
In his ‘ Prolegomena to a Scientific Mythology,’ published 
in 1825, Miiller insisted on the realistic character of 
myths, as unconscious acts by which the human mind, 
still incapable of abstractions, expresses ideas in a 
concrete and poetic form. He recommended that the 
myths should be studied not only in their origin and 
development, but in their local varieties; and also that 
they should be carefully compared with the myths of 
other nations, not excluding those of so-called savages. 
Many hints in that direction, which could be collected 
from his work, are strikingly in advance of his time, 
though the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, as we 
have seen, had divined not only comparative mythology, 
but the anthropological method of dealing with it. 

The great impulse now came from Jacob Grimm, the 
founder of modern German philology (born in 1785), who 
worked in close intercourse with his younger brother 
Wilhelm. By collecting and comparing the German 
popular tales, they became the first scientific apostles 
of folk-lore, which they considered as the source and 
origin of the literary epic. Moreover, they explored 
with heroic patience the immense domain of German 
popular thought, custom, and ritual, at a period when the 
building of railways and the development of mechanics 
had not yet obscured or contaminated the inheritance of 
along past. The idea that dominates their work is no 
more that of a ruling priestcraft, but that of an active 
and creative people. Religions and mythology are the 
outcome of the rural classes, which have more or less 
faithfully preserved their pristine elements, while 
accepting, at least in appearance, the modern creeds 
of Christianity. The real Germanic mythology is not 
that of the written epics, but that of the unwritten 
tales, superstitions, and customs. Democratic ideas, 
which had been disseminated through Germany by 
the French conquests, substituted, even in the realm 
of religious enquiry, the solicitous study of the toiling 
millions for that of the nobility and the priesthood. 
But we can attribute an even more definite origin to the 
revolution brought about by Grimm. We know that he 
worked in Paris in 1805, and that he was in close inter- 
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course there with the members of the Celtic Academy, to 
which he was elected, in 1811, a corresponding member. 
His works reveal an intimate acquaintance with the 
publications of this academy; and M. Gaidoz was 
perfectly right in claiming for this half-forgotten French 
society a decisive impulse on Grimm’s career. 

We know from Wilhelm Mannhardt himself that the 
reading of Jacob Grimm’s German mythology was the 
starting-point of his studies, which, though the fruit of 
genius, met with little recognition in his own country. 
Influenced also by Kuhn (who had begun as a pupil of 
Grimm), he enlisted for a while in the so-called com- 
parative school; but he soon found his own way, in 
a quite different direction, towards a systematic enquiry 
into the Wald- und Feldculte, the peasant superstitions 
and rituals relating to the forests, the fields, and the 
demons supposed to inhabit them. He was the first to 
gather the rich material relating to harvest rituals and 
the sacrifices (or mock-sacrifices) of men and animals 
which those survivals involve. Mannhardt is the con- 
necting-link between Grimm and Dr Frazer; before 
Dr Frazer he applied his knowledge of folk-lore to the 
elucidation of ritual problems set before us by Greek and 
Roman literature. On the other hand, his knowledge of 
French folk-lore was almost entirely due to his perusal 
of the publications of the ‘Académie celtique’; so that 
here again the Celtomaniac school, with all its wildness, 
has proved effective in fostering sound work. But in 
France the study of folk-lore had not yet conquered the 
sympathy of the public. The seed had been sown by 
French hands, but the harvest was ripening on the 
borders of the Rhine. This has often been the case: 
‘sic vos non vobis!” 

Mannhardt, as I said, was not appreciated by his 
countrymen, nor indeed, till quite late in his life, in 
other countries, where Max-Miillerism, dominating from 
its centre in Oxford, had risen to a kind of scientific 
orthodoxy. Three things were necessary now for the 
progress of religious studies: (1) to enlarge the scope of 
Grimm’s and Mannhardt’s researches, which remained 
confined to European peasantry, by bringing in the 
evidence of non-European savages; (2) to widen the 
conception of religions so as to include the social pheno- 
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mena, especially family relations, which are intimately 
connected with primitive religion; (3) to confute Max- 
Miillerism and persuade the public that sun, twilight, 
and dawn, combined with Aryan grammar and Vedic 
studies, do not afford a key to the study of religion, not 
even that of the so-called Aryan races. 

Roughly speaking, this constructive and destructive 
work went on crescendo from 1865 to 1885. It has been 
almost entirely in the hands of English scholars. The 
constructive work was chiefly due to MacLennan, 
Lubbock, Tylor, and Herbert Spencer ; the leader of the 
destructive work was that wittiest of scholars and 
most scholarly of wits, Mr Andrew Lang. He found an 
early admirer and commilito in a French wit, who is also a 
Celtic scholar, Prof. Gaidoz, the founder of that charming 
periodical, ‘ Mélusine,’ which, I regret to say, lapsed several 
times for lack of subscribers, and finally expired after 
having fulfilled its destructive task. 

Why did England, in spite of Max Miiller’s authority, 
play so great a part in the decisive struggle which ended 
in the triumph of the anthropological school? I find 
several reasons for this. There is a great deal of common 
sense and of matter-of-fact judgment in England. Max 
Miiller’s Germanism, though clothed in brilliant English, 
could not satisfy the craving of the British public for 
clear ideas. A more weighty reason is England’s 
colonial policy, the existence of a vast Empire of which 
Aryan India is only a part. A German could limit his 
horizon to Aryan religions, to Aryan or European 
peasant-lore ; an Englishman could not. He heard about 
too many absolutely different races, too many non-Aryan 
savages, with ideas quite different from his own. 
Thirdly, I would attribute some influence to Bible-reading. 
The society which the Bible describes is Semitic, not 
Aryan, and was generally more familiar in the sixties—I 
do not know how things stand now—to a parish clerk 
in England than to a University professor in Germany 
or in France. 

Definite dates must be given here, for they are very 
important. The Swiss Bachofen’s ‘ Mutterrecht,’ pub- 
lished in 1861, partly anticipated MacLennan, whose 
work on primitive marriage appeared in 1865. That same 
year Mr Tylor, who, because he was thought to be con- 
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sumptive, had travelled in America with the English 
anthropologist Christy, published his ‘Researches into 
the Early History of Mankind.’ In 1867 and 1869 
MacLennan all but discovered totemism. This great 
religious and social fact was known to travellers, but no 
one had yet thought of drawing up a system of totemism, 
of using it to explain survivals in Egyptian and Greek 
mythology, or of combining the notion of totemism with 
that of exogamy (a word due to MacLennan, who first 
applied it in building up his theory of primitive marriage 
by capture). MacLennan was a Scottish barrister who 
attached much importance to legal symbols, and had a 
keen eye for detecting their meaning. Though he was 
a man of wide learning, he was not a great scholar, and 
much of his work has failed to stand the test of criticism ; 
but he was really one of those thinkers of genius who 
seek untrodden paths, and, while benefiting science by 
their work as pioneers, have to remain content with the 
hope of posthumous recognition. Some of MacLennan’s 
ideas were popularised and others disputed, five years 
later, in Lord Avebury’s celebrated work, ‘The Origin of 
Civilisation ’ ; but his real successors, though by no means 
his disciples, are Robertson Smith, Lang, and Frazer. 

Mr Tylor’s ‘ Primitive Culture,’ published in 1871, was 
agreat event. Not only did he give to the world, at the 
early age of 39, the first comprehensive handbook of 
anthropology, but he created, in the face of Max-Miillerism, 
the method of anthropological research in matters con- 
cerning early religions and creeds. We do not owe to 
him the word animism, which had been put forward by 
Stahl, though with a quite different meaning, in the 
eighteenth century ; nor was he the first to observe that 
primitive man tends to explain all the reactions of things 
by the action of a conscious will similar to his own—a. 
truth anticipated by Fontenelle, Hume, and some others. 
But what early writers had observed superficially he 
systematised with unusual knowledge, and he pushed the 
principle to its fullest logical conclusions. One of these 
was the explaining of the wide-spread belief in souls as: 
spirits separated from the body by death, trance, or 
dream. Tylor’s spiritualism is the immediate ancestor of 
the ghost theory—the doctrine that the souls of departed 
chiefs become the object of a cult, which explains some of. 
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the most important phenomena in religion. The ghost 
theory found many followers in Germany; it had been 
anticipated in France by Fustel de Coulanges’ admirable 
book, ‘La Cité antique.’ Herbert Spencer took it up in 
his ‘ Principles of Sociology,’ together with a new system 
of Euhemerism and a theory of totemism which betrays 
a tardy influence both of Creuzer and of Max Miiller, and 
which had occurred quite independently to Lord Avebury. 
A savage is nicknamed or surnamed the Bull or the Sun ; 
he dies and becomes a worshipped hero; then the wor- 
shippers forget that ‘Bull’ or ‘Sun’ is only a nickname, 
and begin to adore the Sun or the Bull. I have no time, 
and this is not the place, to discuss these views; but it is 
always interesting to detect the re-appearance of the old 
rationalist idea of a misunderstanding, put forward to 
explain the irrational elements in religion. 

Neither Tylor nor Spencer waged open war against 
Max-Miillerism ; that chivalrous feat has been performed 
by Andrew Lang (since 1884). But it would be unjust to 
disregard the positive work of that able controversialist 
by dwelling exclusively on his activity as a critic. Tylor 
had familiarised us with the notion of survivals, a word 
which, like many useful terms, found a scientific legitima- 
tion in Darwinism. Lang attributed to irrational savage 
survivals the irrational elements in myths; he laid great 
stress on totemism; and, being a first-class scholar, he 
used folk-lore and savage-lore with unprecedented 
maestria to explain Greek and Roman mythology. 
His most famous book, ‘Myth, Ritual and Religion,’ 
appeared in 1887. Immediately after having read it, 
Gaidoz wrote in ‘ Mélusine’ that it was conclusive ; that 
the cause of anthropology against comparative philology 
was won; and that all future developments of science 
on those lines would have to start from Lang’s book. 
Indeed, the fall of Max-Miillerism, announced by Barth, 
Bergaigne and Darmesteter in France some years before, 
was as rapid as had been its rise. In 1888 the German 
scholar Gruppe, in a review of exegetical systems, treated 
it almost as a delusion of the past. The field lay wide 
open to anthropology and psychology; the reign of 
philology was at an end. 

A brilliant period began about 1885, the great initiator 
of which was the Scotsman, William Robertson Smith 
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(1846-1894), who since 1883 had been Professor of Arabic 
at Cambridge. Robertson Smith was the first oriental 
scholar, the first scholar well versed in German work on 
theology, who contributed to the advancement of anthro- 
pological studies on religion; but the chief influence 
which we detect in his work is that of his contryman and 
personal friend MacLennan. Following, with far wider 
knowledge, MacLennan’s example, and also that of the 
American scholar Morgan, he conducted his investigations 
from the standpoint of sociology, not from that of mere 
individual psychology. The problems relative to kin- 
ships, to the formation of families, clans, and tribes, 
absorbed him more fully than the explanation of myths 
and gods. His; theory of sacrifice,* in which something 
very like Catholic communion was considered as one of the 
primitive forms of worship, and was brought into close 
connexion with totemism, is, in my opinion, though I 
know that many scholars disagree, to be ranked with the 
most brilliant discoveries of modern science. But Smith, 
in his too short life, did more than the magnificent work 
to which his name is attached, more still than his illumina- 
tive teaching and lecturing in Scotland and in England: 
‘ genuit Frazerum.’ 

Editor-in-chief of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ (ninth 
edition), Robertson Smith invited his young friend Frazer 
to write the articles on Taboo and Totemism. Never did 
two articles in an encyclopzedia produce such a lasting 
effect on science. The doctrines therein condensed, put 
forward in that admirable style which others besides 
Englishmen can appreciate, are chiefly derived from Smith, 
MacLennan, Lang, and Tylor; but, though not entirely 
new to the learned, they were revelations to the reading 
public. Moreover, in a few lines or even words, Frazer 
had expressed some absolutely original ideas—the benefi- 
cent influence of taboos, and the domestication of animals 
as possibly due to totemism. Though Frazer's article on 
totemism found a French translator, Van Gennep, England 
then became and remained for years in advance of France 
and of Germany. When I began, in 1900, under Smith’s 
and Frazer’s influence, to lecture in France on taboos and 





* Set forth in the article ‘ Sacrifice ’ (‘ Encycl. Brit.’ ed. viii), and developed 
in ‘The Religion of the Semites.’ 
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totemism, I had to explain these terms, which nobody 
understood at that time. A year earlier, when I 
mentioned them to the great. Mommsen, he confessed to 
having never heard them previously. I shall never forget 
a long conversation which I had with Furtwaengler on 
the banks of the Seine, one fine summer evening. He 
knew nothing about these ‘English’ theories, which I 
explained to him at length in my broken German, but, I 
may say, with that tendency to clear expression which 
we are taught in French public schools) When my 
speech was at an end, ‘ Das lisst sich sehr gut héren, 
replied Furtwaengler ; and it was as if, issuing from some 
dark room, he had suddenly been flooded by light. 

In 1890 Frazer brought out the first edition of his 
magnum opus, ‘The Golden Bough.’* He started from the 
sanguinary ritual of the sacred wood at Nemi to take his 
course through the whole realm of folk- and savage-lore, 
guided by three dominant ideas—that of sympathetic 
magic, which nobody had hitherto developed with such 
fullness and accuracy of information; that of the killing 
of the priest-king, not uninfluenced by Smith's theory of 
sacrifice, but quite free from the interference of totemism ; 
and that of the all-pervading similarity of agricultural 
rites, directly taken from Mannhardt. Frazer, whose 
early study on totemism had created a host of followers, 
seemed himself somewhat reluctant to pursue the same 
line; in fact, he soon turned from the guidance of Smith 
to that of Mannhardt, and, while giving the keenest 
attention to taboos, avoided the subject of totemism. He 
returned to this difficult problem when the publication 
of Spencer and Gillen’s works on the Australian tribes 
yielded new and unexpected light; and he has recently 
produced, as we all know, four bulky volumes on totemism 
and exogamy.t Unlike Andrew Lang, who destroys the 
delusions of others, Frazer excels in destroying his own. 
What now remains of his article on totemism published in 
1887? Next to nothing, answers M. van Gennep, except 
the fact, clearly stated long ago by travellers, that the 
totemistic relation affects not individuals, but groups. I 





* Two vols (Macmillan), 1890; 2nd ed. three vols, 1900; 3rd ed. in 
progress, 

+ ‘Totemism and Exogamy,’ four vols (Macmillan, 1910), See notice in 
the ‘ Quarterly Review’ for April 1911, art. 5. 
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have no intention of discussing this point; I only state 
what I think cannot be denied; but this affords me the 
opportunity for characterising the last phase, which may 
have originated about 1898, when the French school of 
M. Durkheim took the field and began issuing the 
‘ Année sociologique.’ 

The general public is always late in accepting know- 
ledge. While the ideas of Robertson Smith and Frazer 
were rapidly spreading—in Germany thanks to the able 
advocacy of the late Albert Dieterich, who was inspired 
by the English school no less than by his father-in-law 
Usener—a reaction against the anthropological method 
commenced in purely scientific circles. Sociology, as 
opposed to psychology, now asserted its claims. One 
after the other, the tenets of the English school were 
discussed and questioned. Universal totemism was held 
to be a fallacy. The survivals of totemism among Jews, 
Greeks, and Romans were said to be unproved. Smith’s 
theory of sacrifice was nothing but a delusive hypo- 
thesis, in spite of all the facts which I have adduced * 
in confirmation of it. Tylor’s animism was only an 
approximation to truth, since we must distinguish anim- 
ism from animatism and admit a pre-animistic stage of 
thought. The logical inferences attributed to primitives 
and savages were misleading or arbitrary, for primitive 
folk discarded our logic and lived in a pre-logical state of 
mind. The theory that polydemonism preceded mono- 
theism was rejected, since, according to Lang, who made 
many disciples, some sort of monotheism, and even the 
notion of a God All-father preceded polydemonism and 
so on. Not one of the more important theories of the 
near past has been exploded, but they have all been 
shaken; and, while I speak, the shaking goes on. The 
wider public begins to hear about it. A member of the 
French Institute, not a specialist, said to me only the 
other day: ‘Who now believes in taboos and totems, 
except yourself?’ This is naturally an obiter dictum, not 
to be taken too seriously; but it is a symptom. The 
scientific and perfectly legitimate craving for greater 
accuracy, and the desire to test the older hypothesis by 
the light of new facts—sometimes also the human, only 





* In ‘Cultes, Mythes et Religions,’ three vols, Paris, 1905-8, 
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too human, tendency to make room for new theories, 
which may be old theories in verbal disguise—all these 
causes have contributed to create a state of uncertainty 
which may lead to a period of scepticism, before the 
constructive work is resumed. 

While the struggle goes on, some people have a 
suspicious manner of applauding. Who are they? I will 
be discreet. They are gentlemen who still profess to 
explain the origin of religions, of morals, and even of 
society by and through a revelation made by God to man 
before the Fall. ‘A little more of this, wrote Gaidoz in 
1898, ‘and Mr. Lang will become a Father of the Church.’ 
There are many Fathers in the Church, and many more 
outside it. Underlying and stimulating the work of 
criticism, as applied to the chief results of the anthropo- 
logical school, I see, at ali events in my own country, the 
ever-active upholders of tradition and established creeds. 
Of course, wherever truth lies, it is sure to prevail in the 
long run ; and the encouragement given by a traditionalist 
should never deter a sincere critic from his work. But, 
as it was my duty to bring this long story to its 
conclusion, or, let us say, the year 1911, I could not avoid 
pointing out some symptoms which cannot be conscien- 
tiously overlooked. Free-thinking critics are engaged 
against each other in a process of destruction; when 
that has had its full effect, what will remain but 
tradition, and the old unscientific answer to the problem 
relating to the origin of religion? Such a reaction could 
not possibly be permanent, but we may yet live to 
witness it, and have to do much up-hill work before it is 
defeated again. Let me conclude by expressing the 
hope that some clever English scholar will give us two 
volumes on the great theme which I have insufficiently 
sketched in sixty minutes. The well-told history of this 
chapter of science should not merely afford a satisfaction 
to curiosity, but should be a most salutary stimulus to 
further enquiry and research. 

SALOMON REINACH. 
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Art. 7—BRITISH DIPLOMACY AND TRADE.* 


WuieE latter-day diplomacy has unquestionably met 
with many signal triumphs, not alone in preventing 
international quarrels but also in effecting commercial 
treaties, it must be admitted that the conception of 
the duties of ambassador or minister in regard to 
commercial and industrial affairs remains extremely 
unsatisfactory, especially in the case of Great Britain. 
The day has gone by when a diplomatic post was looked 
upon as something which called for the exercise of mere 
cunning and duplicity, or when an ambassador could 
be even facetiously described—as Sir Henry Wotton 
described him—as ‘an honest man sent to lie abroad 
for the good of his country.’ With the intellectual advance 
of the nations and the increase of international inter- 
course, the necessity has arisen for the services of men 
who will carefully watch and accurately report upon 
the substantial sources of material progress, protect and 
defend the interests of their fellow-countrymen both 
at home and abroad, and, in a word, act as ‘the eye and 
the ear of the State.’ 

It is only those who have travelled considerably 
abroad, and more particularly in countries like the 
Latin-American Republics, who can adequately appreciate 
the great importance of appointing, as ministers abroad, f 
men who will interest themselves in the commercial 
relations between their own countries and the States 
to which they are accredited; and only such travellers 
enjoy opportunities of discovering how singularly remiss 
are many of his Britannic Majesty’s representatives in this 
respect. These gentlemen appear to consider it beneath 





* See also an article on ‘The Consular Service’ in the ‘Quarterly 
Review’ (No. 394) for April 1903, and one on ‘The Promise of Latin 
America’ in the ‘Q.R.’ (No, 426) for October 1910. 

t+ The degrees in diplomatic appointments are as follows: (1) Ambas- 
sadors, legates, and nuncios; (2) Envoys, Ministers, and other agents 
accredited to Sovereigns or States; (3) Chargés d’Affaires, accredited to 
the departments of Foreign Affairs. These grades were defined by the 
Great Powers at the Congress at Vienna of 1815; but there are inter- 
mediate grades such as Envoy-Extraordinary and Minister-Plenipotentiary ; 
Envoy-Extraordinary only, and Minister-Plenipotentiary only. An envoy 
is inferior to an ambassador in dignity, but he is generally invested with 
equal powers, 
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their dignity to recognise officially the word ‘trade’ in 
their relations with the different States, and only do so 
upon receiving definite instructions from their respon- 
sible chief at the Foreign Office. The consequence is that 
commercial treaties of the utmost import to British 
merchants are frequently made, new. imposts . which 
threaten their trade are levied, and favoured-nation 
terms are granted to their greatest rivals; and yet these 
things not only pass unheeded by the Home Government, 
but are even entirely unknown to it. Where are ‘the 
eyes and ears of the State, that they should remain 
blind and deaf to such matters as these, which vitally 
concern the commercial prosperity, to say nothing of 
the supremacy, of their country ? 

The purpose of this article is to occasion reflection 
upon what has been, as well as to offer some suggestion 
as to what should be, the attitude of British diplomatists 
towards British trade abroad, so far as the Latin States 
of America are concerned ; and to offer some comparison 
between British policy and that laid down for and 
followed out by the diplomatic representatives of the 
United States and the German Empire in those countries. 
Exhaustive and purposeful travel in each and all of 
the South and Central American Republics has opened 
the writer's eyes to, and has excited his misgivings 
concerning, the peculiar position which Great Britain 
occupies in consequence of the failure of so many of 
her representatives to protect and foster her commercial 
relations, and of the fact that they allow opportunity 
after opportunity to pass, and witness defeat after de- 
feat of British interests, without raising a single protest 
abroad or uttering a word of warning at home. 

It may be unhesitatingly asserted that the whole of 
Great Britain’s once magnificent South and Central 
American trade connexion was built up without receiving 
any kind of assistance from the Home Government. 
Ours were the men who first taught the Latin races 
how to build their railways, their docks, their harbours, 
their waterworks, and to lay their telegraphs and tele- 
phones. Nor did we stop short at showing them how; 
we lent them all the money that they required to 
do these things. We founded their banks, negotiated 
their foreign loans, reformed their rotten :currencies, 
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and established order out of financial chaos; we opened 
their water-logged mines, sent them the finest ma- 
chinery and equipment, despatched our most experi- 
enced mining engineers to superintend; and, finally, we 
nursed them through all the troubles of their infantile 
development until they were strong and experienced 
enough to proceed alone. All this is acknowledged 
freely and fully to-day, when our assistance is no 
longer needed; it is a record of trading enterprise 
such as any nation may look back upon with pride, 
and which every younger recipient of our timely assist- 
ance remembers with gratitude and appreciation. Yet 
no British Government, throughout all these fifty years, 
has so much as enquired about the status of British 
finance, commerce and industry in Latin America, or 
apparently troubled its mind to find out whether it 
flourished or failed. Indeed, it is to be feared that the 
majority of Cabinet Ministers have but a vague idea 
what the states of South and Central America are; and, 
were their geographical knowledge put to the test, it 
would probably induce them, like the ignoramuses of 
Hudibras, ‘To force whole regions in despite Of geo- 
graphy to change their site.’ 

It cannot be too clearly indicated that the deficiencies 
in our Diplomatic and Consular Services do not arise so 
much from individual imperfections or from any in- 
capacity on the part of our representatives to render 
assistance to British trade abroad as from the lack of 
intelligent and consistent direction on the part of the 
Foreign Office. Were it possible to gain a glimpse of 
some of the private and confidential reports which have 
been made to this department from time to time by 
the Ministers-Resident in Latin-American States, much 
valuable and timely information would be available ; but 
these records are buried deep in official pigeon-holes, and 
their precious contents are only seen, when seen at all, 
by minor clerks, who neither know the inherent value 
which they possess nor appreciate the efforts which have 
been made to secure the information which they contain. 
The ordinary consul or trading agent is quite unable to 
procure the same class of information, firstly, because he 
has not access to the official sources which are open to a 
Minister ; and, secondly, because he has too much work 
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of a routine nature to perform. It is seldom, however, 
that a Minister’s report is available for public use; and 
it may also be seriously doubted whether the Foreign 
Secretary himself reads with that attention which they 
merit the laboriously constructed and voluminous docu- 
ments which come into his Cabinet. It has been the 
writer’s privilege on more than one occasion, when 
travelling in South and Central American States, to see 
copies of such reports, sent by Ministers to Downing 
Street, containing comment of much practical importance 
to those engaged in commerce and industry, none of 
which information, however, has been given to the 
world. Astonishment has been aroused as much by the 
important character of the information thus withheld as 
by the conspicuous ability with which the vital facts and 
conclusions have been presented. While, doubtless, it 
would be highly imprudent to disclose the whole or, 
indeed, many parts of these reports as received, there 
can be no question that their essence might sometimes 
be collected and circulated, in the form of a commercial 
brochure, among the trading classes of this country with 
advantageous results. 

What we need to-day is the assistance of men like the 
late Lord Lytton, who, when British Ambassador in 
Paris (1888), became deeply interested in the promotion 
of British commerce and trade, and neglected no oppor- 
tunity of assisting both to the fullest of his powers. In 
questions affecting the position of British subjects in 
France he was ever alert ; and he never feared to broach 
any matter with the British Chamber of Commerce, of 
which, at that time, Sir Edward Blount was the Chair- 
man. Sir Edward, in his ‘Memoirs’ (pp. 258, seg.), pays 
an eloquent tribute to Lord Lytton’s activity in this 
highly important department of his duties. Another 
great diplomatist, who vigorously exerted himself in the 
promotion of British trade abroad, was Sir Paul Methuen, 
British Ambassador to Portugal in 1703. In his dedication 
to Methuen of vol. vii of ‘The Spectator,’ Richard Steele 
writes, in reference to the famous Methuen Treaty: 


‘The great part you had, as British Embassador, in preserving 
and cultivating the advantageous commerce between the 
Courts of England and Portugal, has purchased you the last- 
ing esteem of all who understand the interest of either nation.’ 
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So long as the British Government fails to draw a 
more definite and distinctive line between diplomatists 
and consuls, or, in other words, between the political and 
the commercial branches of the service, it would be 
unreasonable to saddle the diplomatic service generally 
with the reproach of indifference to national trade and 
industrial interests. In some of the States of South and 
Central America the representative of the British Foreign 
Office has been entrusted with a mission of more com- 
mercial than political importance; but, as a rule, less 
interest is evinced in the former, and more energy and 
ability are devoted to the latter, even if not always with 
the best results. Whereas the United States have ap- 
pointed an Ambassador-Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary to the Republics of Mexico and Brazil, Great Britain 
is content to be represented by a Minister in both of these 
countries. In Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Sal- 
vador, where the United States have an Envoy-Extra- 
ordinary and Minister-Plenipotentiary resident at each 
capital, with suitable Legations efficiently maintained, 
Great Britain was for many years represented by but 
one Consul-General for the four States. This official has, 
since 1906, been raised to the rank of Minister-Resident, 
but he still retains a quadruple charge. The United 
States sends Envoys-Extraordinary and Ministers-Pleni- 
potentiary to Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Ecuador, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, Salvador, and Venezuela. Great Britain, 
which for many years was represented by the same 
Minister both at Lima (Peru) and at La Paz (Bolivia), 
last year appointed a separate Minister to the last-named 
capital, with a salary of £2500, which is £500 higher 
than that paid to the British Minister at Santiago-de- 
Chile, although the population of Bolivia (2,180,000) is 
considerably less than that of Chili (3,110,000), while the 
relative number of British residents and the aggregate 
amounts of British interests in the two countries cannot 
be compared. The British Minister at Lima is in receipt 
of a salary of £2000, which is the same amount as is paid 
to the United States representative. To Colombia we 
send a Minister-Resident, whose salary is £2000, this also 
being the salary attached to the post of United States 
Envoy - Extraordinary and Minister - Plenipotentiary. 
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Costa Rica was but a few years ago attached to the same 
Legation which served for Guatemala, Honduras, Nica- 
ragua, and Salvador; but in 1908 the Consul-General at 
Panama was promoted to be Minister-Resident (local 
rank) to that Republic, as well as Consul-General for the 
Republic of Costa Rica, with a salary of £1385, the United 
States being represented by a separate Minister-Pleni- 
potentiary in each State, with a salary of £2000 each. 

In Cuba we have a Minister-Resident and Consul- 
General combined, whose salary of £1600 a year is little 
more than one-half of that which is paid to the United 
States Envoy-Extraordinary and Minister-Plenipotentiary 
(£2400); but this may be explained by the fact that Cuba 
has of late years practically become an American de- 
pendency. In Hayti, which occupies the same position 
as Cuba with regard to the United States, there is a 
British Consul-General only. Paraguay, which has a 
separate Minister representing the United States, shares 
with the Argentine Republic the services of a British 
representative who bears the title of British Minister, 
and receives a combined salary of £3500. The United 
States pay their Minister at Buenos Aires £2400 and the 
Minister at Asuncidn £2000. To Uruguay we send 
a Minister - Plenipotentiary and Envoy - Extraordinary, 
who is also Consul-General, and whose salary is £1600 as 
against £2000 paid to the U.S. Envoy-Extraordinary. To 
Venezuela we send a Minister-Resident, with the same 
salary as that of the U.S. Envoy-Extraordinary, viz. £2000. 

While, no doubt, land and sea telegraphs have done 
much to bring the chancelleries of the civilised world 
into closer touch, we still greatly depend upon the eyes 
and ears of our representatives in the various capitals of 
the world ; and, in view of the trade competition which 
becomes greater day by day, we more than ever need the 
services of experienced and tactful diplomatists and of 
special agents able to obtain in foreign countries infor- 
mation of value both to the Home Government and to 
the public. It will be admitted that a Minister-Resident 
or Ambassador, provided he be selected from the ranks 
of men who have received a business training and be also 
possessed of tact and discretion, is better fitted to procure 
this class of information for his Government than a man 
who is trained merely to the arts and wiles of diplomacy, 
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and whose chief recommendation may be, as was once 
said, ‘the excellence of his cook.’ Whereas, in former 
times, it was considered to be essential to good diplomacy 
to act as a spy upon the motives and conduct of other 
statesmen, to cheat without being cheated, to use 
clandestine means of obtaining information, to endeavour 
to form a party in foreign States favourable to the 
interests of his own nation, to watch with the utmost 
jealousy the demeanour of other foreign envoys, and to 
carry on a species of warfare under the mask of courtesy 
and good breeding, we have among us to-day many men 
who would be thoroughly capable, were they not fettered 
by the restrictions, or dulled by the carelessness, of the 
Foreign Office, to render valuable assistance to the 
commerce of their country. Such men are utilised by 
our rivals; and it is the adoption of the broader view of 
their duties and the wide construction which they place 
upon their functions that have latterly brought United 
States diplomatists so prominently to the front, and have 
resulted in such signal victories for them in contest with 
the British, and occasionally with the Germans, in nego- 
tiating treaties and securing valuable contracts. 

The British Consular Service, which has undergone 
but little modification and even less improvement since 
1891, when an Act of Parliament was passed to amend 
the law relating to the salaries and fees of the Consular 
Officers, consists of (1) Agents and Consuls-General, of 
whom there are but 4; (2) Consuls-General, of whom 
there are 38; (3) salaried Consuls, of whom there are 73; 
(4) unsalaried Consuls, of whom there are 55; (5) salaried 
Vice-Consuls, of whom there are 30; (6) unsalaried Vice- 
Consuls, of whom there are 233 ; and (7) Consular Agents, 
of whom there are 22; or, a total of 455 representatives 
of all grades, as against the 1100 occupying consular 
positions in the American service, of whom 389 are 
salaried, and who are, as will be shown, maintained at a 
considerably less cost than their British confréres. 

Where any attempt at reform within the past decade 
can be traced, it assumes the appearance of rendering 
entrance to the Consular Service a little more difficult for 
applicants, but hardly touches the main defect, namely, 
the archaic method of nominating men without com- 
mercial training ‘or experience gained by travelling 
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abroad. Before the late Conservative Government left 
office, an attempt was made to introduce certain improve- 
ments; and the present Government seems to have done 
something, though very little, towards maintaining this 
policy. A new system of appointing Commercial 
Attachés has been adopted; and among the principal 
changes have been the consular appointments in Switzer- 
land, the United States, Russia, and some parts of Central 
America. In Russia the post of Commercial Agent was 
altogether abolished, and the office made that of a Com- 
mercial Attaché. In Vienna, Berlin, and Madrid the 
three Commercial Attachés were withdrawn. More 
Commercial Attachés are needed; and the greatest 
prominence should be given to their reports, facts being 
insisted upon rather than opinions, and results rather 
than surmises. 

The failure to appoint officers of this class is attributed 
by the present Foreign Secretary to the lack of means. 
He would have us believe that the Government, while 
having the will, is too poor to pay the right man to go 
out to these countries and to tell us all about their 
resources, their people, and our trade interests among 
them. If this be indeed the real reason, it seems 
anomalous that the Government can so lightheartedly 
add some 270,000/. to the annual national expenditure by 
paying each Member of Parliament 400]. a year. Besides 
this, it appears, from a White Paper issued in the early 
days of July 1911, that the number of additional posts in 
the Civil Service established and temporarily created in 
consequence of legislation passed since 1906, and still in 
existence, amounts to 1161 on the permanent and 3120 
on the temporary staffs, a total of 4281 in all. These 
new creations now call for an additional annual expendi- 
ture of 750,000/., but the worst feature of this expansion 
of patronage is that 3181 appointments, or say about 
75 per cent. of the whole, were made without competition. 
Thus the Civil Service has become more than ever 
deficient in the assistance of capable and experienced 
men. The further expenditure of some 100,000/. a year 
would suffice to put our Consular Service on a level with 
that of our great trade rivals the North Americans, at 
least so far as numerical strength is concerned; the 
beneficial results accruing might well be left to justify 
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themselves. It is assuredly a blind policy to save so 
pitifully small a sum when it would be restored to the 
country again and again in the form of increased com- 
merce, shipping-rates, and valuable contracts. 

That the foreign trade of Latin America is worth 
cultivating may be gathered from the fact that the 
world’s transactions with these countries are valued at 
427,500,000/. annually ; and assuming the population to 
be 70,000,000, which is a fair estimate, there is a per 
capita trade of approximately 6/. While the British 
share of this trade is still considerable, viz. 100,942,000/. in 
1909-10, or a per capita amount of 1°442/., it is year by 
year being encroached upon. This is proved by the fact 
that the United States proportion, which ten years ago 
scarcely exceeded 60,000,000/., reached, in 1909-10, a sum 
of $654,000,000 or 130,800,000/., or, say, a per capita amount 
of 1°868/. The figures given by Mr James C. Farrel, 
President of the Pan-American Commercial Society, in 
July last, are as follows: Imports, $394,000,000 ; Exports, 
$260,000,000. In order to win their share of, and 
eventually to establish their supremacy over, Latin- 
American trade, the Government of the United States 
has spared, and is sparing, no effort ; whereas it may be 
said, on the other hand, that the British Government has 
done nothing, and is doing nothing, either to push the 
connexions of this country or to preserve those which 
already exist. 

The Diplomatic and Consular Services of Great 
Britain, taken as a whole, called in the year 1910-11 
for the outlay of 613,184/., as against 602,006/. for the 
previous year. The gross cost of the American Consular 
Service for the same period amounted to $2,250,000, or, 
say, 450,000/. ; but fees collected and paid into the national 
treasury amounted to about $1,950,000 (390,000/.), so that 
the net cost of the service was very small. There are 
now in the United States Service some 1100 Consuls- 
General, Vice and Deputy Consuls, Consular Agents, and 
minor officials. The great bulk of these men are now 
carefully selected for fitness, and their posts are not given 
as rewards for political services, as was the case before the 
Presidency of Mr Roosevelt—an innovation introduced 
by the Root-Lodge Bill, which called for the re-organisa- 
tion of the entire United States Consular Service, and 
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effected it with a degree of success that could hardly 
have been anticipated. 

To go through the entire list of consular salaries paid 
by the Foreign Office, although germane to the subject, 
would occupy more space than is available. Attention 
might be drawn, however, for example, to the British 
Consulate-General in Paris, the head official of which 
receives 800/. a year, while his American confrére is paid 
3200/.; or to that at Hamburg, where the British Con- 
sul-General (who has seventeen vice-consuls under him) 
receives 13501., as against the United States representa- 
tive, who draws 17901. In the United States the lowest 
remuneration paid to full Consuls is at the rate of 501. a 
month (600. a year), while in the British service there 
are probably not more than a dozen Consuls-General who 
receive over 1000/., nor fifty full Consuls who draw more 
than 750/. a year. In some cases, for instance at Mexico 
City and some other Spanish-American cities and towns, 
both salaries and fees combined fail to reimburse the 
Consul his out-of-pocket expenses, which include the pay- 
ment of from 125/. to 200/. a year to an assistant and fully 
qualified Vice-Consul. With such a system in vogue it is 
impossible to attract the best class of public official ; and 
the consequence is that many of the individuals who 
apply for, and obtain, the posts of Consul and Vice-Consul 
are moved by their desire to profit by the valuable 
information which their position enables them to gather. 
This information they, as often as not, fail to pass on to 
the Foreign Office, which, in its turn, fails, in nine cases 
out of ten, to publish it pro bono publico until by lapse of 
time it has become useless. 

The anomaly still exists of appointing officials to posts 
which neither education nor experience enables them to 
fill satisfactorily. They are shuffled about like a pack 
of cards in the hands of a novice at tricks, some falling 
happily aright, but others into positions totally foreign 
either to their choice or to their special aptitudes. Good 
men are thus lost to the service, while worthless ones are 
sent to fill their positions. A thorough Spanish linguist 
finds himself transferred to a Portuguese settlement ; 
while a ripe Oriental scholar will be despatched to a 
Latin State, where he is as much out of place as a fish 
out of water. It is always open to a consular official to 
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refuse a berth, but never to choose one. So perverse are 
the determining authorities that the mere fact of express- 
ing a wish to fill this or that vacancy may well serve 
to ordain an appointment in a diametrically opposite 
quarter of the world. 

Whereas the ordinary duties of a Consul are clearly 
laid down, and in some cases defined in an unnecessarily 
specific manner, the officials are left to carry them out or 
not as they may determine, or to construe certain clauses 
in the Commission or Lettre de Provision as may best 
suit their convenience. There is absolutely no supervi- 
sion of their office, no check upon their conduct, and no 
inspiration to urge them to nobler service. The United 
States manage very differently. On behalf of their 
Government, several ‘Consuls-at-Large,’ first appointed 
by Mr Roosevelt, are continually travelling about the 
world, supervising the different consulates and vice-con- 
sulates, and paying their officers surprise visits. When 
once an official leaves England to take up his position 
abroad, he is practically forgotten. The periodical re- 
ceipt of his reports (when he makes any) and his occa- 
sional application for leave of absence serve to bring his 
existence now and again to the official mind; but beyond 
this no trouble is taken about him. Why, then, should 
he take any trouble? As an instance of this official 
indifference, I may quote the case of a British Vice-Consul 
in Brazil, who, although occupying a post at one of the 
chief ports of export in the Republic, where British ship- 
ping interests are considerable, had made, and had been 
asked for, no report for over eight years. In another 
even worse case the Consul at San Salvador (Central 
America), the official and the sole representative of the 
British Government—since the Minister who is accredited 
also to Honduras, Nicaragua, and Guatemala can but 
rarely leave the capital of the last-named Republic—has 
made no report for a period of twenty years. Salvador 
does a trade annually of over 2,000,000/. ; its foreign loan 
(amounting to 950,000/.) was floated in London ; its only 
existing railway is British-owned ; and there is a small 
but important British settlement in the Republic. 

It is a remarkable fact that foreign Governments 
have long evinced more interest in, and have actually 
contributed more to the support of, Chambers of Com- 
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merce than has that of Great Britain. Whatever success 
has attended the establishment of such commercial 
institutions for our country has been attained without 
assistance from the British Government. In France 
the Government, which on one occasion threatened to 
suppress the British Chamber of Commerce, eventually 
adopted its principles; and, recognising its influence 
in commercial matters, started a scheme of French 
Chambers abroad, a flattering compliment to British 
ideas. Moreover, the French Chambers received, and 
still receive, substantial subsidies from the Government, 
which materially help them in the carrying-on of their 
work. The Belgian, Austro-Hungarian, Italian, Spanish, 
and German Governments have imitated the French; 
and in almost every capital of importance there is a 
complete set of foreign Chambers of Commerce. Too 
often, as was the case when Sir Edward Blount drew 
public attention to the matter (1872), the only missing 
Chamber is the British. The local British colony is not 
usually rich enough to maintain such an institution; 
British merchants and manufacturers at home will 
subscribe absolutely nothing ; and the British Government 
declines to do what the poorest foreign Governments 
undertake with alacrity. Yet it has been proved conclu- 
sively that Chambers of Commerce abroad are the best 
commercial information-agencies that exist. 

The methods of the Foreign Office in this and other 
respects may profitably be compared with those in 
practice in the United States, in order to judge how far 
we lag behind our cousins in such matters. Although, 
as has been shown, the United States Government 
expends less upon its Consular Service than the British 
Government, it employs a far larger staff ; and it secures 
a surprisingly beneficial result in the form of reports, 
general information, and estimates. Not only is there 
in force a complete system of intelligence relating to 
trade matters in the United States, by means of which 
information is published in the form of daily reports 
and circulated broadcast, but the Government actively 
encourages and financially assists an institution known 
as, the International Bureau of American Republics, the 
thorough methods of which, under the able direction of 
the Hon. John Barrett, have resulted in more than 
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doubling United States trade with the Latin-American 
Republics within the last ten years (cf. above, p. 450). 

Great Britain has no such useful institution as this. 
All the Chambers of Commerce of the United Kingdom 
combined, with the publications which are issued under 
the title of ‘Consular Reports,’ fail to render anything 
like the assistance to British trade which the Inter- 
national Bureau of American Republics confers upon 
United States commerce. While founded essentially for 
the benefit of American trade with the Latin-American 
States, and designed to render every assistance in 
cultivating and carrying-on such trade by means of 
literature, maps, reports, etc., the Bureau has adopted 
the broad-minded and liberal policy of supplying some 
of its valuable publications and tendering its profitable 
advice to correspondents of other nationalities. <A 
nominal price, scarcely sufficient to cover the cost of 
production, is placed upon the publications of the 
Bureau. It is no exaggeration to say that the best 
mirror of British trade as carried on abroad is often 
that which is provided by the Bureau, whose corre- 
spondents report fully upon British methods and British 
enterprises for the benefit of its subscribers. Thus it 
is to the pages of its admirably edited and handsomely 
printed monthly Bulletin that we must refer in order 
to discover what is being done commercially and 
financially in Latin America. Information is afforded 
therein which, if found at all in our Consular Reports, 
is only available many months afterwards; and the 
United States Government is practically doing for 
British merchants, contractors, and capitalists, without 
charge or reward, what their own Government is paid 
for but wholly fails to provide. 

Of the successful backing which American capitalists 
receive from their Government it is easy to give 
instances. Two such will perhaps suffice. It was greatly 
due to the energy displayed by the late United States 
Minister to Buenos Aires, Mr Charles H. Sherrill, that 
two important contracts, which the Government of the 
Argentine Republic was desirous of placing in 1910, 
were granted to United States firms, viz., an order for 
fifty locomotives for the Government railways, and 
three ‘ Dreadnoughts’ for the Navy. Although tenders 
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were called for in connexion with the last-named order, 
and no fewer than thirty-five were sent in, the American 
Minister succeeded in obtaining preference for that offered 
by his countrymen; and, in spite of the fact that it was 
neither the lowest nor the most satisfactory in other 
respects, the influence which was brought to bear upon 
the responsible Department sufficed to secure the 
contract for a United States firm. 

Again, in the month of July 1911, the Venezuelan 
Government was approached by two separate groups 
of capitalists, British and North American, for certain 
concessions to navigate rivers and lakes which permitted 
of the opening by canalisation of the river Orinoco, the 
project including mining and river exploration rights, 
altogether a very desirable concession. In spite of the 
greater popularity which the British possess in Vene- 
zuela, the efforts of the United States representative 
were so vigorous and able that the concession was 
finally granted to a North American group of capitalists, 
who have now sent to London a representative to raise 
the requisite capital of 2,000,0007. for the purpose of the 
enterprise. With no such assistance at their backs, the 
British competitors could not hope to succeed; and they 
have since been compelled to make the best terms they 
could with the successful Americans, for the privilege 
of sharing in an enterprise of which they might have 
obtained the whole. 

But American diplomacy does not stand alone in 
its efforts to push with vigour the interests of its 
citizens abroad. The German diplomatic representatives 
in Latin America are equally anxious to serve the 
commerce and industry of their countrymen at home, as 
has been proved upon several occasions. In March 1911, 
Mr H. T. Schwerin, of the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Co., a North American enterprise with its head- 
quarters at San Francisco, testified before the Senate 
Committee on Interoceanic Canals, which was then 
sitting at Washington, that his company had lost 60 per 
cent. of its carrying business to German firms—a change 
largely due to the activity of the German Minister in 
Mexico, who had successfully exercised his diplomatic 
influence in extending German commerce in Latin 
America. No occasion is recorded upon which similar 
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services have been rendered to British contractors or 
merchants, either directly or indirectly, by British 
diplomatic or consular officers. 

All who have made a study of the commercial 
statistics issued by foreign Governments must have been 
forcibly struck with the enormous advance which has 
been made by Germany during the past five or six years ; 
and these figures are especially remarkable with regard 
to Latin America. From the humble position of fifth 
upon the list of importing countries, Germany has now 
advanced to third, second, and in one case at least to first 
place. This progress has been so consistent that one is 
forced to credit the new and aggressive policy of the 
German Government, in aiding and promoting the 
commerce of the country, with the results obtained. It 
is now some time since the German Colonial Office 
appointed technical attachés to the embassies and 
legations in foreign capitals, including those of the most 
important Latin-American States. The occupants of 
these posts rank as Councillors of Legation; and their 
duties comprise a special watchfulness over the technical 
progress of other countries and the provision of reports 
upon them for the use of their Government. Latterly, 
technical attachés have been appointed to London and 
Washington; and it is proposed to add similar technical 
advisers to a number of German Consulates in towns 
where they do not already exist. The Imperial Govern- 
ment has evinced the fullest interest in this scheme, and 
has introduced supplementary estimates for the consular 
financial year, which no doubt the Reichstag will adopt. 
These new German attachés will mean an additional 
triumph for Teutonic contractors, shippers, and manu- 
facturers, and correspondingly a further serious com- 
petition for British merchants doing trade with the 
Latin-American States. 

The abundant fruits of this policy are maturing day 
by day, one of the most recent results being the 
acceptance of the tender of a German firm for the 
construction of a new dock at Bahia Blanca, Argentina, 
large enough to admit ‘Dreadnought’ battleships. This 
order, which was at least partly due to the German 
diplomatic representative at Buenos Aires, involves an 
outlay of 1,400,000/., and has been followed by others 
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relating to the same Argentine port. In these instances, 
as in others which have been observed during the past 
few years, the zeal of foreign ministers has been 
exercised, and legitimately so, on behalf of their country- 
men, while no encouragement or movement whatever 
has been observed upon the part of British representa- 
tives, either diplomatic or consular. 

As has been shown, what the Germans are carrying 
out on the one hand the North Americans are imitating 
on the other, namely, appointing the ablest and most 
astute among their young commercial men to represent 
them in foreign countries, not only diplomatically but 
industrially and financially. The present Secretary of 
State at Washington, Mr Philander Knox, a keen business 
man, is naturally disposed to put faith in agents of his 
own commercial training and way of thinking. It has 
been under the direction of Mr Knox that the American 
Consular Service has been so markedly improved and 
strengthened; and, should Mr Knox attain his very 
laudable ambition, and become President of the United 
States in 1916, his aggressive commercial policy will be 
both maintained and enlarged. The policy of the United 
States Government to-day is to send sound business men, 
no matter how humble their origin, to represent their 
country at foreign Courts, political considerations and 
social recommendations playing no part whatever in the 
selections made. Where British interests have been 
withdrawn or allowed to die away, the United States 
have unhesitatingly stepped in; our customers have 
become theirs; our agents have retired that theirs 
might enter; and the trade treaties concluded, which 
should have been partially British, have become exclu- 
sively American. Our accredited representatives abroad 
have even assisted the United States to establish a 
valuable trade connexion in these countries by consulting 
them upon matters of which they never ought to have 
known, and revealing to them our intentions, or at least 
our aspirations, which should have remained inviolate 
until brought to a successful issue. 

Upon that vast and productive continent known as 
South America, where British trade remained pre-eminent 
for close upon half a century, the North Americans have 
long cast covetous eyes. It is small wonder that this 
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should have been the case; nor is it anything but credit- 
able to them that they should have determined to woo 
these rising young countries energetically, and tried to 
establish permanent commercial relations with them. 
What is harder to understand, and is less reputable upon 
our part, is that we should have so ignobly allowed our- 
selves to be ousted from these valuable markets without 
raising a hand to prevent it. Napoleon III dreamed 
of founding a Latin Empire in Mexico to balance the 
Anglo-Saxon power in the North; but, as we know, he 
failed. The more cool-headed northerners have not 
wasted time in dreaming of such enterprises ; they have 
done better, for they have laid the foundation of the 
strongest kind of alliance that can exist—one based upon 
mutual interests. Had any serious attempt been made 
by Great Britain to prevent the consummation of this 
quasi-alliance, she might probably have succeeded ; for, 
as will be shown later, the Latin-American races are 
deeply suspicious—as they have good reason to be—of 
the United States. They mistrust both the people and 
their intentions. The more friendly the overtures, the 
less they are impressed ; the more generous the promises, 
the less they are inclined to believe them. 

But the British Government did not attempt to fore- 
stall this alliance. It is doubtful in the extreme whether 
its approach was known to our rulers; at all events, 
nothing was done to meet it. The alliance has been 
cemented in spite of the Latin Republics’ dislike and mis- 
trust of their allies; and the immediate outcome of this 
new trade combination has been an increase of the 
United States commerce with the smaller States of no 
less than $57,000,000 (11,400,000/.) within the past five 
years. Truly, an alliance worth making. Moreover, 
with the augmentation of the trade between the United 
States and Latin America has occurred a corresponding 
diminution of British commerce. Serious as is the falling- 
off, it is probably but the beginning of. a still more 
alarming collapse ; and it is high time to utter an earnest 
warning as to the perilous position in which we stand as 
traders in South and Central America, for it is highly 
improbable that our commerce with those countries, 
once lost, can ever be recovered. 

The Americans commenced their campaign to capture 
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the Latin-American markets by adopting the Monroe 
Doctrine—that declaration which Bismarck stigmatised 
as an ‘international piece of impertinence. But Europe 
offered no resistance and suffered the United States to 
constitute itself for ever the exponent of that doctrine, 
and to construe it exclusively in favour of the United 
States. The doctrine secure, the American Government 
looked round for the best class of men who could be sent 
as trade ambassadors to the various Republics concerned, 
not only charged with the difficult but congenial task of 
expounding to them the manifold advantages which they 
would derive from the operations of the doctrine, but 
instructed to throw upon them, peacefully if possible, 
forcibly if necessary, the surplus manufactures and 
shipments of the United States, In vain have cabals, 
combinations, and conspiracies among the different Latin 
States been formed to resist United States aggression. 
Boycotts have been declared, but United States gunboats 
have broken them up. Concessions to Americans have 
been cancelled, but United States diplomatic threats have 
usually served to restore them. Aggressive American 
citizens have been banished, thrashed, and even murdered; 
but the United States have exacted prompt and rigorous 
punishment of the perpetrators, and stupendous damages 
from the Republican Governments. It has been an all- 
round triumph for the United States, a complete subjuga- 
tion of Latin America, and a humiliating object-lesson 
for Great Britain. 

While the Monroe Doctrine has protected the Latin- 
American Republics from European intervention, it has 
practically enslaved those States, whose objections, if not 
very apparent at the present moment, are nevertheless 
deep-seated. It may be argued that the North Americans 
have a right to intervene in these smaller States, 
firstly, on account of their geographical propinquity ; and 
secondly, because the United States, as is well known, 
greatly cheered and encouraged the Spanish Colonies to 
release themselves from the galling yoke under which 
they suffered. Had that great Power confined itself to 
these attentions, the smaller Republics would have had 
cause for little else than gratitude; but history has 
proved that the good faith of the United States is not 
always to be relied upon. 
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Firstly, we have the record left by that country in 
Mexico, which, at the instigation of a number of land- 
robbers and swashbucklers, was ravaged and shorn of 
one-third of its territory in the course of the war of 1848, 
a war which General Grant himself admitted to have 
been ‘the most unjust and cruel ever waged by a power- 
ful nation against a weaker one.’ We have also, in recent 
times, the glaring violation by the United States of the 
treaty of 1846 with the Republic of Colombia, in fostering 
the revolution of 1902, which resulted in the independence 
of Panama. Although almost ten years have come and 
gone since this act was committed, there are some high- 
minded statesmen in North America who are determined 
that it shall not be forgotten, and, if possible, that it 
shall be redressed. Mr Henry T. Rainey, Democratic 
Representative for Illinois, has set in motion an enquiry 
before the Committee of Foreign Affairs, and has publicly 
declared that he can and will prove that ‘the United 
States Government not only countenanced but actively 
assisted the revolution in Colombia; that it knew of it 
months before it actually occurred ; and that, in sending 
warships to Panama two weeks prior to the time of the 
revolution, the Government was aware of the immediate 
approach of that revolution, and that the warships were 
despatched to await it.’ Mr Rainey adds that he will 
prove that the announcement of the revolution was 
made prematurely by the United States, before the people 
of Panama knew anything about it. It may be borne 
in mind that Colombia has never acknowledged the 
independence of Panama. It has always indignantly 
refused, and still refuses, to accept the paltry money 
compensation offered by the United States ; and its formal 
complaint still lies before the Powers of Europe for their 
consideration. The inconsistency of the United States in 
refusing to consent to Colombia’s reasonable request for 
arbitration is so glaring as to need but little comment. 
The Americans have repeatedly and in the most solemn 
manner declared in favour of arbitration as a means of 
settling international disputes; they have repeatedly 
submitted their own claims against powerful nations, and 
have accepted the judgment of the court. But in this 
quarrel with a small and defenceless State, they refuse 
to act up to their own standard. 
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Nor do these examples of American bad faith, eloquent 
in themselves, complete the list of charges which the 
Latin-American States have formulated against the 
powerful neighbour who insists upon playing the part of 
‘big brother,’ entirely against their wishes, and indeed 
in direct opposition to them. The people of the Central 
American Republics, who are held in continual sub- 
jection by their northern neighbour, have no means of 
ventilating their grievances, and have learned to regard 
the whole of Europe as being so completely under the 
thraldom of the Monroe Doctrine as to render any 
appeal from aggression useless. Long and frequent travel 
among the people of the smaller nations has shown the 
writer that intense hatred and fear of the United States 
prevail ; and, while the lesser Republics quarrel furiously 
among themselves and often come to blows, they combine 
without exception in their detestation of the United States. 
The recent troubles of Nicaragua drew the matter to a 
head some few months ago, when a meeting of represen- 
tative statesmen from Guatemala, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Colombia, and Honduras took place in Mexico City, to 
protest against United States methods and to condemn 
the Government of that country for its action in 
Nicaragua. Nothing concerning this meeting was recorded 
in the columns of the English press, the reason being, 
that all Central American intelligence reaches this side 
from New York, where it is carefully censored when it 
contains anything likely to prove prejudicial to United 
States interests; and it is eloquent of the amount of 
interest which Great Britain feels in these small States 
that no British newspaper or established news-agency 
deems it worth while to employ the services of an 
independent correspondent. It is not difficult, therefore, 
to understand why we remain in ignorance of the most 
important commercial news as well as of political 
movements bearing upon trade, and why we only learn of 
them when such information is too late to be of any 
practical benefit. 

Percy F. Martin. 
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Art. 8 SUBMARINES: DEFENSIVE AND OFFENSIVE. 


1. The Evolution of the Submarine Boat, Mine and Torpedo. 
By Commander Murray F. Sueter, R.N. Portsmouth: 
Griffin, 1907. 

2. The Naval Annual. Edited by T. A. Brassey. Ports- 
mouth: Griffin, 1911. 

3. Enclyclopedia Britannica. Ed. xi, vol. xxiv (Art. 
‘Ship’). Cambridge: University Press, 1910. 


THE submarine, if the word be used in its widest sense, 
to include all vessels which are capable of being navigated 
beneath the surface of the water, has emerged from the 
experimental state,* and taken its place permanently in 
the navies of the world. In size it now compares with 
the largest above-water torpedo craft; in speed on the 
surface it is fast, approaching the rate attained by 
cruisers of a decade ago; it is operated with ease and 
safety; it can be equipped for wireless telegraphy ; and 
its primary armament, the torpedo, is about to be supple- 
mented by small quick-firing guns so mounted as not to 
interfere with the submarine’s mobility under water. 
Eleven years ago, the late Mr Arnold Forsterannounced 
in the House of Commons the considered expert opinion 
of the Board of Admiralty against the construction of 
submarine vessels. For a long time, in view of the 
activity in this department of naval science of France 
and the United States, there had been an active agitation 
in this country in favour of submarines; and the naval 
authorities had been charged with hazarding national 
interests by their refusal to add such craft to the British 
Navy. ‘The Admiralty, Mr Forster stated on behalf of 
the Sea Lords, ‘are not prepared to take any steps in 
regard to submarines, because this vessel is only the vessel 
of the weaker nation. A few months earlier Viscount 
Goschen, as First Lord, had said that ‘The submarine 
boat, even if the practical difficulties attending its use 
can be overcome, would seem, as far as the immediate 
future is concerned, to be eventually a vessel for maritime 
Powers on the defensive; and it is natural that those 
nations which anticipate holding that position should 





* Cf. an article on Submarines in the ‘ Quarterly Review’ for July 1903. 
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endeavour to develope it.’ To-day the British fleet has 
over 80 of these submersible vessels, built or building, of 
which 68 will be in commission in the active flotillas 
by the end of the present financial year. Of these 
flotillas some are stationed as far away as Hongkong, 
Malta, and Gibraltar; and Australia and New Zealand 
will shortly possess groups of boats of the same type. 
The British fleet, one of the last to adopt this description 
of ships, now leads the navies of the world. 

It might be assumed from this rapid change in the 
British attitude to the submarine that, because the naval 
authorities of to-day are devoting so much time, energy, 
and money to this new type of warship, therefore their 
predecessors of eleven years ago were wrong. This is not 
the case. The action of the Admiralty in 1900 and the 
years immediately preceding 1900 reflected the highest 
professional wisdom; to it the present strength of the 
submarine flotillas of useful seaworthy craft is directly 
traceable. There was no supineness, no stupidity, no 
dangerous conservatism in the past, but merely a 
determination to wait and watch the development of the 
new arm so as to avoid errors and a large expenditure 
of money without any corresponding addition to the 
fighting strength of the fleet. As Sir William White, 
then Director of Naval Construction, remarked,* 


‘Everything done in France and the United States from 1895 
onwards in connexion with submarine construction was 
thoroughly well known and carefully considered by the 
Admiralty at the time. There was no difficulty in under- 
taking here the design or construction of submarines had it 
been considered desirable to do so, and the work of building 
could have been done with greater rapidity ; but it was de- 
cided to await developments elsewhere before making a start.’ 


The wisdom of the British policy has been proved by 
subsequent events; it was the practical wisdom of sea- 
officers fully conversant with British naval history and 
with the needs of the fleet. As a nation, we had no 
desire to assist in the introduction of the submarine. 
So far as could be foreseen, it might become a most 
powerful arm for a weaker Power, which could utilise it 





* Engineering Supplement of the ‘Times,’ March 1, 1905. 
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with great moral, if not material, effect in the defence of 
harbours and coast-lines. The policy of the British Navy 
has always been an offensive-defensive one; it has always 
been its aim to take the offensive in order to defend 
British interests. In other words, it has made the enemy’s 
coast-line its frontier; and anything which could be 
developed to render difficult the blockade of that coast-line 
was, so far as this larger policy was concerned, to our 
grave disadvantage, since it would expose our blockading 
ships to a new and serious peril. So long as we could do 
so, it was wise to avoid encouraging the development of 
the submarine. The Admiralty therefore adopted a 
waiting attitude, but at the same time it watched with 
jealous care the experimental construction proceeding at 
immense cost in foreign countries. Not until many 
designs had been tried abroad, and it was proved that the 
submarine had come to stay, did the British authorities 
determine on action. 

It was at first decided to employ submarines as a 
secondary line of defence, viz. for the protection of our 
important naval bases against surprise attack and the 
defence of our long and exposed coast-line against sudden 
descent by invading or raiding forces. When the new 
arm of the weaker Power was revealed as a serious 
adjunct to warlike operations, it was pressed into our 
service. It promised to give to the admirals commanding 
the sea-going fleets a sense of strategic freedom which 
they had never previously enjoyed ; with the harbours of 
the United Kingdom provided with an adequate and 
efficient system of mobile defence consisting of destroyers 
and submarines, those fleets would be no longer tied to 
the coast as they had been before. The introduction of 
steam conferred many advantages on a hostile Power 
planning invasion or raids; but the British Navy had 
never shared to the full extent in the freedom conferred 
by that invention, for, owing to lack of confidence in the 
established means of coastal protection, it had always 
been more or less tied to our shores. 

During the later years of the Victorian era it had 
been the custom to set aside for the support of our fixed 
coastal defences a considerable number of the older 
battleships and cruisers. The dangerous delusion that 
the British coast-line was safe under the old conditions— 
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a delusion zealously fostered in order to keep the civil 
population quiet—was encouraged by this allocation of 
so-called coast and port guard-ships to the great com- 
mercial and naval harbours, such as Queensferry, Hull, 
Harwich, Portland, Southampton, Holyhead, Greenock, 
Bantry, Kingstown, Berehaven, Portsmouth, Plymouth, 
and the Medway. Year in and year out, these ships were 
moored off these ports, not fully manned and ready for 
action, but with mere apologies for crews, organised in 
accordance with no particular system, and employed 
during peace in no duties contributing to their efficiency 
in time of war. In certain ports this system was sup- 
plemented by a scheme of fixed mine-fields under the 
direction of the Submarine Mining Corps of the Royal 
Engineers. These mine-fields, controlled though they 
were by a most efficient arm of service, were open to 
serious objection. There was, first, the objection that 
they would lead to confusion and probable disaster in 
time of war. In selecting the positions of the mine-fields 
and the areas to be defended the Admiralty were, as a 
matter of necessity, consulted by the War Office ; and in 
the protection, even on water, of important points, these 
two departments were thus jointly concerned. A dual 
reponsibility over a system of defence which involved 
questions of a controversial nature was never satisfactory. 
There was, secondly, the objection entertained by many 
naval and military officers that in open channels, with 
deep water and strong tides, the employment of fixed 
mines was very difficult, and at times might be quite 
ineffective. It was also urged that the sinking of a 
hostile ship right in the fair-way of an approach to an 
important port was not a satisfactory means of port- 
defence, and might have consequences the reverse of 
what was intended. The system was reviewed by the 
Esher Committee, which came to the conclusion that 
mining work could be better performed by the Navy; 
and subsequently the naval and military authorities, 
aided by the Committee of Defence, decided that the 
policy of a stationary mine defence was wrong. 

No doubt, Admiral of the Fleet Lord Fisher was mainly 
responsible for the recommendation of the Esher Com- 
mittee, of which he was a member, but the recommenda- 
tion was supported by Sir George Sydenham Clark and 
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Lord Esher, the other two members. When the sub- 
marine was seen to be a practical weapon of mobile 
coast-defence, it was agreed to abolish the fixed mining 
defences in all naval and commercial ports of the Empire, 
as being unsuited to the modern needs of our defensive 
policy, and calculated to lead to confusion of authority 
and possible disaster. Before this decision was reached, 
the Admiralty had already withdrawn from their stations 
the coast and port guard-ships, and utilised the personnel 
in strengthening the fighting force of the Navy. The 
place of these stationary ships, half-manned and in- 
efficient, has been taken by large flotillas of destroyers 
and torpedo-boats, numbering over 150, some fully 
manned and others with large nucleus crews; and the 
Admiralty has established flotillas of submarine craft, 
while the money hitherto devoted to the fixed mine-fields 
is now expended upon a large and increasing fleet of 
mine-laying and mine-sweeping ships. For the duty of 
mine-laying the Admiralty have reconstructed seven 
second-class cruisers, built under the Naval Defence Act— 
vessels which, though speedy, had, owing to the progress of 
naval design and the development of ordnance and 
armour, become so obsolete as to be unfitted for 
retention in the Navy for the duties for which they were 
originally built. Each of these ships has been adapted 
to carry fifty of the new type of mines, each weighing 
about 1000 lb., for defensive mining operations. Simul- 
taneously the authorities acquired a number of trawlers 
on the east coast which are employed in mine-sweeping. 
Crews for these vessels have been engaged from among 
the fishermen, who are familiar with their management ; 
and in case of emergency these trawlers will form an 
important auxiliary for the fighting fleet, and will be 
employed in sweeping any area, either inshore, or at 
sea, or off an enemy’s port, which has been laid with 
mines and has thus become a menace to our Navy. 

The revolution in coast-defence marked by these im- 
portant changes is the best possible testimony to the suc- 
cess which has already been achieved in the development 
of the submarine as a reliable defensive weapon. While 
these changes were carried out by the Board of Admiralty, 
of which Lord Fisher was the principal expert member, 
they have been endorsed, in the most public manner, by 
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that distinguished officer’s successor, Admiral of the Fleet 
Sir Arthur Wilson. Early in the present year, in circum- 
stances which were the subject of considerable criticism 
at the time, a memorandum drawn up by Sir Arthur 
Wilson was published, in which this officer referred 
specifically to the value of the submarine in protecting 
our shores from attack. After referring to the difficulties 
which, in his opinion, an enemy would encounter in con- 
ducting a fleet of transports to the British coasts, the 
First Sea Lord added : * 


‘It is further necessary to remember that even supposing 
that, by some extraordinary lucky chance, the transports were 
able to reach our coast without being detected, their presence 
must be known when they arrive there; and long before 
half the troops could be landed the transports would be 
attacked and sunk by submarines, which are stationed along 
the coast for that purpose. 

‘ Besides the submarines, there would bealways a large force 
of destroyers, either in the ports along the coast or within wire- 
less call, as, in addition to those that may be definitely de- 
tailed for coast-defence, the system of reliefs for those acting 
over sea will ensure a large number being actually in harbour 
at their respective bases, or within call while going or return- 
ing from their stations. 

‘ These destroyers, though not specially stationed with that 
object, will always form, in conjunction with submarines, a 
very effective second line of defence in the improbable event 
of such a second line being required.’ 


This statement by Sir Arthur Wilson is the most 
significant which has been made by any officer of standing 
in the Navy. It has always been understood that, during 
the period when the French and American authorities 
were devoting so much attention to experiments with 
the submarine, Sir Arthur Wilson regarded such craft 
not only with the disfavour natural to an officer 
wedded to an offensive naval policy, but with incredulity 
as to their practical value in the future. Unless Sir 
Arthur Wilson’s opinions have been misrepresented, he 
did not believe the submarine was likely to prove of any 
advantage to the British fleet. In subsequent years he 
has had many opportunities, as the most experienced 
sea commander in the service, of studying the gradual 





* ‘Compulsory Service’ (John Murray): second edition, 1911, App. 
2H 2 
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development of this craft. He has come to the con- 
clusion that the submarine is an important adjunct in 
protecting our coast from attack and setting free the 
main fleets for oversea work; and it has devolved upon 
him to develope the new system of mobile coast-defence 
initiated by his predecessor. 

There can be no doubt at this date that the submarine 
has come to stay. Its rapid progress under the super- 
vision of Captain (now Rear-Admiral Sir) Reginald 
Bacon and his successors in command of the flotillas has 
even led the German naval authorities to abandon their 
former policy of indifference. During the early years 
when the Admiralty were devoting attention to sub- 
marine navigation, the Marineamt continued to abstain 
from building any of these craft for the German Navy. 
Owing to the remarkable progress made by the British 
authorities, this attitude of indifference was at last 
abandoned. In 1905 the first modern submarine to carry 
the German flag was launched. Germany has now 
twelve submarines completed and fourteen building. 
Every naval Power has now embarked upon this type of 
naval construction ; and events have shown conclusively 
the wisdom of the Admiralty in pursuing a waiting and 
watching policy as long as possible, and then devoting 
all the energy of a large body of officers to the evolution 
of a type of ship particularly adapted to the needs of 
British defensive policy, which depends on the fact that we 
have a long and exposed coast-line, much indented with 
bays and ports, that might be used for landing operations 
by an enemy. 

As soon as it was determined, at the very beginning 
of the present century, to devote attention to submarines, 
the Admiralty entered into arrangements with Messrs 
Vickers Sons & Maxim, of Barrow-in-Furness, to con- 
struct five vessels in accordance with the design tested 
with considerable success in the United States by Mr 
Holland. Each of these boats cost 35,0001. Mr Isaac L. 
Rice, the President of the American Holland Boat 
Company (now the Electric Boat Company), has recorded 
that he first of all made a contract to sell five boats to 
the British Government, the order being given by the 
Admiralty ‘without having seen our boat or knowing 
anything about it except by description.’ In order to 
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save the risk and expense of transportation from America, 
it was determined to sublet the contract to Messrs Vickers 
Sons & Maxim, who thus became prominently associated 
with the British type of submarine; and no one who is 
familiar with the wisdom and courage exhibited by the 
firm in this new branch of their business can doubt that 
the nation gained an immeasurable advantage from the 
arrangement come to by the Admiralty and the American 
company. Nor should mention be omitted of the fact 
that the American company gave a guarantee to the 
Admiralty that any further improvement made in the 
United States during the continuance of the agreement 
should be placed at the disposal of the British authorities. 
In this manner, at a relatively small cost, the naval 
authorities acquired a practical design for a submarine 
boat upon which to experiment in the light of the very 
complete information which had been obtained of the 
work already carried out by the pioneers in the French 
and other foreign navies. 

The first British submarine was launched in Barrow- 
in-Furness on November 2, 1901. The American company 
had then to make good the assurance that the vessel 
could dive in accordance with their guarantee; and an 
expert crew was sent to Barrow to carry out the initial 
trials and give the necessary instruction to the British 
officers and men who had volunteered for this new and 
risky service. As soon as it was demonstrated that the 
boat could dive and was therefore of value as the basis 
of experiments of an extended nature, it was accepted 
from the contractors, and the story of the evolution of 
the British submarine began forthwith. 

In view of the progress which has since been made 
under the supervision of successive inspecting captains of 
submarines—Rear-Admiral Sir Reginald Bacon, Captain 
Edgar Lees, Captain Sydney S. Hall, and Captain Roger 
J. B. Keyes—it is not uninteresting to recall the principal 
characteristics of this earliest vessel of the British 
flotillas. The length over all was 63 feet 4 inches, with a 
beam of 11 feet 9 inches and a displacement when sub- 
_ merged of 120 tons. The form of the hull was cigar- 

shaped, but more bluff, the fore end being somewhat of 
the shape of a porpoise. When awash, the vessel was 
propelled by a gasolene engine with four single-acting 
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cylinders water-jacketed, actuating pistons of the trunk 
type, with long surfaces, the connecting-rods being attached 
direct to the pistons. Two sets of rudders were provided, 
one pair in the vertical plane for horizontal steering and 
one pair in the horizontal plane for diving and rising. 
A simple automatic arrangement governing the disposi- 
tion of water-ballast was adopted to overcome any lack 
of horizontal stability consequent upon the diving action. 
Automatic means were provided for determining the 
angle of diving or of excessive depths. Hand-gear for 
most purposes was also fitted. For propulsion, when 
submerged, each submarine was provided with an 
electric battery of 60 cells of the chloride type with 
a capacity of 1840 ampére hours at the normal rate of 
discharge and a capacity to furnish 75 e.h.p. for three 
hours at 120 volts. The actual speed attained by these 
early craft was from 8 to 8:5 knots on the surface and 
6 to 7 knots when submerged. 

The essential feature of these Holland boats was that, 
instead of sinking on an even keel, they dived like a 
porpoise. Sir Philip Watts has given the following 
description of the principles embodied in these British 
boats. Referring to Mr Holland’s successful experiments, 
Sir Philip Watts says (‘ Enc.- Brit.,’ ed. xi, art. ‘ Ship’): 

‘ His plan ensured that when, for the purpose of diving, water 
was admitted in compartments of limited size, the total 
weight of the boat and its contents should still be a little less 
than the total buoyancy. Immersion was maintained by the 
action of horizontal rudders, which gave a downward tendency 
so long as the boat had any forward motion; and there always 
remained enough surplus buoyancy to bring the boat to the 
surface on the stoppage of her propelling machinery. Any 
weight consumed on board was automatically compensated for 
by admission of water, so that the total weight remained fixed 
and constant; while the confinement of the water to small 
compartments further secured a fixed centre of gravity. The 
securing of these qualities of fixed weight and fixed centre of 
gravity is essential; and the want of them has been the cause 
of failure in many other designs. "With the necessarily slight 
longitudinal stability possessed by a submarine boat, any 
change of centre of gravity in the fore-and-aft direction 
has a notable effect on the angle of trim; and such a change 
may readily occur, for instance, from the surging of water in 
a large ballast-tank not completely full. An unintentional 
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alteration of trim when a submarine boat is being propelled 
involves several possible dangers: in extreme cases the crew 
or some of the fittings may be thrown out of position; but in 
any case the path of the submarine is altered, and may tend 
either to too great immersion on the one hand, or to breaking 
the surface of the water on the other.’ 


For navigating purposes these early Holland boats 
were provided with a single periscope and two compasses, 
one of which was placed outside the hull with a reflecting 
tube for observation from the interior of the conning- 
tower, both being visible at all times to the captain of 
the boat. The armament of these craft consisted of one 
torpedo tube fixed in the bow and opening two feet below 
the light-water line. Each vessel was provided with five 
short and three long 18-inch torpedoes, one being always 
kept in the tube ready for discharge and the others 
stored in trolleys on the top of the battery tank. The 
gear was arranged so that the torpedo might be dis- 
charged whether the boat were stationary or running at 
full speed, and whether awash or submerged. The 
air-supply of these craft was furnished by one air-com- 
pressor driven through gearing from the main engine 
or motor, furnishing air at 2000 lb. pressure to storage 
flasks of steel stacked in groups on each side of the boat 
close to the hull-plating, with a total capacity of 69 cubic 
feet. A supply of low-pressure air was obtained from 
the 2000 Ib. flasks through automatic reducing valves at 
50 lb. pressure for use in charging the reservoir for 
firing torpedoes, or working the trimming system, and at 
10 lb. pressure for blowing out the ballast tanks; 
by-pass valves were provided for increasing this pressure 
onemergency. Describing the method of managing these 
craft, Captain Sueter remarks (p. 145): 


‘All of the Holland boats are capable of manoeuvring as 
surface craft when in the “light” condition, that is, with 
ballast-tanks empty.* For submersion, the first operation is 
the admission of the water into the main and auxiliary 
ballast-tanks, in order to bring the boat to the “ awash” con- 
dition, with only the conning-tower above water, and with 
three to five inches of water between the hull and the surface. 
In this condition the boat may, of course, be navigated, using 





* They then possess all the powers of the earlier above-water torpedo 
boats. 
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her electric motor; and, when it is desired to totally sub- 
merge, she is carried below the surface by means of powerful 
horizontal rudders, a speed of from five to six knots being 
necessary to make a successful dive.’ 


These early boats embodied certain principles upon 
which the builders and the succession of officers delegated 
by the Admiralty proceeded to work. The progress 
which has since been made may be indicated most 
effectively by the following brief table : 





Submerged Speed 
Dine | HP. ot | om 


Name — of Year of | Length, | Breadth. 


| Completion. | glaseinint. Engines. | Surface. 





| | Ft. in. Tons. 
olland (5). .| 1902-3 | 119 | 120 160 
ee a 119 | 206 350 
29a4. : :!| 1904-5 | 128 | 205 450 
| 1905-6 | 1228 | 205 600 
1906-7 | 28 | 205 | 500 
1905-7 | 136 | 314 600 
1907-9 | 136 | 314 600 
1908-10 | 136 | 321 600 
1909-12 | 1500 | 200 | 604 | 1,200 
— |1760 | 230 | 800 | _ 
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Notre.—The original Holland boat had only one torpedo tube. In the B 
and C classes there are two tubes, in the D and E types three tubes. 

By a system under which actual sea experience has 
been embodied in boats of increased size and improved 
equipment, the submarine branch of the service has made 
greater progress in ten years than has ever before 
been achieved in the same time in the evolution of a 
vessel of war. In all the boats completed down to 
the C class, gasolene engines were fitted for surface 
propulsion, with the sole exception of A 13, in which 
a type of heavy-oil engine was tried, apparently without 
success, as in subsequent boats the Admiralty reverted 
to the gasolene type. These earlier craft were designed 
by ‘the builders in consultation with the successive 
Inspecting Captains of Submarines, and embodied as 
rapidly as was convenient all the accumulated experience 
obtained during the early trials. The D 1 marked a 
new departure; it is the first of a new series of boats 
for which, as stated in the Navy Estimates, Sir Philip 
Watts himself was personally responsible. It is a 
reliable sea-going submarine with a radius of action on 
the surface of 4000 miles—it could consequently cross 
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the Atlantic—and a submerged range of 150 miles. It 
is fitted with two torpedo tubes forward and one aft, 
and carries no fewer than six torpedoes, rendering it 
a very formidable warship. In this ship the heavy-oil 
engine has again appeared in place of the gasolene type. 
The first vessel of the class was built with the utmost 
rapidity in order that she might be submitted to 
elaborate tests, and was completed for sea in September 
1909. The new type passed through the preliminary 
trials with complete success; and it was decided to lay 
down seven more submarines of the D class. 

The development of this large type of submarine 
is a matter upon which Sir Philip Watts, the retiring 
Director of Naval Construction, may congratulate him- 
self, in that by the utilisation of the heavy oil-engine 
he has eliminated the dangers of explosion and asphyxia- 
tion hitherto associated with the gasolene engine and 
responsible for more than one disaster. This new engine 
is the product of the Vickers firm, and is on the 
Diesel two-cycle single-acting principle. The adoption 
of this engine is the most important development in 
submarine design since the first vessels were constructed 
for the British fleet; we may therefore give some 
particulars of this new form of propulsion. 


‘The rate of revolution of their engine for all types of ships 
can be reduced to less than one-fourth of full speed by simply 
varying the quantity of oil admitted into the cylinder. This 
is practically equivalent to varying the cut-off in the steam- 
engine, and is as easily accomplished. The oil is sprayed into 
the top of the cylinder by air at about 600 lb. pressure; any 
excess pressure in this respect is apt to lead to imperfect 
burning. The oil is ignited by the compression of the air in 
the cylinder, so that the only valves required are for the inlet 
of air, for scavenging,* for the inlet of fuel, and the inlet of air 
for starting—all being on the top of the cylinder. Exhaust 
takes place through ports uncovered by the piston. Air is 
fed into the cylinder at about 41b. per square inch for 
scavenging and 600 lb. for injecting the fuel, the former from 
pumps worked from the crank shaft of the main engine, and 
the latter from separate three-stage compressors, which re- 
quire to have a power of at least one-tenth of that of the 
main engines. This highly-compressed air is stored in reser- 





* i.e. clearing the refuse from the cylinder by a blast of air. 
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voirs, and is used from thence for starting up as well as for 
reversing the direction of rotation of the engines. The engine 
valves are worked from a cam shaft with levers fitted with 
springs, to obviate the chattering which constitutes such a 
noisy feature of badly designed and badly constructed oil 
engines, The reversing is probably the simplest hitherto used. 
When compressed air is admitted into that cylinder whose 
crank is in a position most favourable to starting up in the 
direction of rotation desired, the engine commences to rotate 
in that direction. The engine runs then under oil until again 
reversed in the same way by the use of air. Two revolutions 
with compressed air suffice to enable the oil-fuel to get into 
operation, so that, if desired, the engines can be running at 
full speed in a few seconds, and almost at once in manceuvring 
if the engines have been under way for a minute or two.’ 
(‘ Naval Annual, 1911,’ p. 95.) 


During the testing of the engines of the D 1 class 
an engineer was unfortunately killed through the forma- 
tion of an explosive mixture due to the decomposition 
of lubricating oil. The heavy oil has to be injected into 
the cylinders by a jet of compressed air ; and it was in the 
air-compressing pump system that the explosion occurred, 
bursting the solid drawn-steel pipe. This lamentable 
accident called attention to a weakness, and led to 
considerable alterations in several details of this type 
of engine, which somewhat delayed the completion of 
the later boats of the D class. Eventually, however, the 
trouble was surmounted ; and it is now believed that the 
engines of the D class are the most satisfactory and 
the safest propulsive agent ever evolved. 

In several other respects the latest submarines in- 
corporate important developments. It has been possible 
to introduce a high conning-tower with a small flying 
bridge fitted up abaft, a convenience which permits the 
crew to come up to the surface one or two at a time in 
order to obtain fresh air, and also provides a convenient 
conning position for captain and coxswain when running 
on the surface. The bridge is of a collapsible type so as 
not to interfere with the boat’s speed when running below 
the surface. The extra speed obtained in the C class was 
secured mainly by introducing two propellers; and, in 
place of one periscope, two are now provided, thus enabling 
one to be always at the disposal of the captain of the 
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boat, while the other is used by the look-out man, who 
is thus able continuously to sweep the horizon and give 
timely warning of any craft in the vicinity. Finally, 
in the D and E types, Sir Philip Watts, in addition to 
replacing the gasolene engine by an internal. combustion 
engine, has given the Navy boats of a greatly improved 
form for surface and submerged work, with a more 
efficient torpedo armament, higher horse-power with 
greater speed, and certain improvements in the electric 
accumulator battery. 


Ten years ago the submarine was purely a defensive 
weapon, the value of which was open to serious doubt 
owing to the difficulties inherent in the small Holland 
boats. In the interval, as a result of courageous initiative 
and continuous sea work, the naval service has evolved, 
first, a trustworthy vessel for harbour and coast defence, 
and now a type of sea-going submarine with a compara- 
tively high surface speed, an increased rate of travelling 
under water, and a radius of action far exceeding the 
most sanguine dreams of the enthusiasts who were 
associated with the boats which formed the first British 
flotilla. The new type of submarine has a displacement 
closely approximating to that of the torpedo-gunboats 
of the ‘ Alarm’ type laid down about twenty years ago. 
Sir Philip Watts has designed vessels. which will certainly 
exert a powerful influence upon naval strategy and 
tactics. The ships of the D and E classes must be 
regarded as sea-going vessels with a practically unlimited 
field of usefulness; and the fact that the latest craft 
are being given a light gun armament merely indicates 
that, in spite of the progress made, we are even now 
only beginning to realise the sphere in warfare which 
will be filled by the submarine. Its development recalls 
the early days of the automobile torpedo, when the 
Admiralty decided to build special vessels for the dis- 
charge of the new weapon. 

At first these craft were small and slow, displacing 
only twenty-eight tons, carrying no gun armament and 
provided with a solitary torpedo tube. In later torpedo- 
boats small guns were mounted in order to enable them 
to fight similar boats. It was then determined to build 
larger and swifter craft known as torpedo-boat destroyers, 
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the original mission of which was clearly indicated by 
that title; and about the same time a reconsideration 
of the designs of battleships and cruisers, in view of the 
appearance of the torpedo, led to this weapon being 
associated in large ships of the fleet with the familiar 
gun armament. The early destroyers were provided 
with the lightest possible guns; and the first battleships 
fitted with the torpedo were given two tubes. Destroyers 
now being passed into the fleet combine two tubes for 
discharging torpedoes with an armament of a couple 
of 4-inch guns throwing a shell of 25 pounds, and two 
12-pounders; while the latest German battleships com- 
pleted for sea have six torpedo-tubes, and in the ships 
of the new ‘Kaiser’ class the number of the tubes is 
increased to ten. 

This gradual merging of the essential features of 
the gun-ship and the torpedo-ship is now about to find 
expression in the submarine. The new E class, of large 
displacement, comparatively high speed, and extended 
radius, marks the opening of a new era in torpedo war- 
fare. It is probable that within a few years, as the 
small torpedo-boat has given place to the large and swift 
destroyer with heavy guns to supplement its torpedo 
armament, the submarine vessel will entirely supersede 
all the present types of above-water torpedo craft. In 
the continual struggle for more power and higher speed, 
the naval authorities have already evolved destroyers 
of the size of small cruisers. The ‘Swift’ (86 knots) 
has a displacement of 1800 tons; and it is reported 
that this useful type of very speedy torpedo vessel will 
be reproduced with improvements, giving to the Navy 
a class of ships of greater speed than anything hitherto 
seen afloat. The evolution of the submarine is following 
the same course as has been followed by above-water 
torpedo craft; and it is not unlikely that within 
a few years the destroyer and the submarine will merge 
into one type, and we shall obtain a vessel of compara- 
tively high speed, both on the surface and submerged, 
which will combine in one hull the features of 
the destroyer for work by night with the undoubted 
advantages which the submarine possesses of operating 
against the enemy during daylight. When it is recalled 
that submarines of the D class can travel 4000 miles 
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without replenishing their fuel tanks, and that they 
can remain under water for two days or more, some 
conception may be formed of the future development 
of torpedo warfare when the Navy possesses flotillas of 
the vessels of the new ubiquitous type, designed to travel 
above water until they come within the enemy’s field 
of action and then to dive, and while remaining them- 
selves out of sight, maintain observation of the enemy’s 
movements until the moment arrives when from their 
invulnerable position they can launch their weapons. 


Rapid as has been the development of the submarine, 
it would have exerted little influence upon naval strategy 
and tactics had it not been for the remarkable improve- 
ment of the torpedo. When this new weapon was first 
introduced in its present form in 1870, it aroused the 
keenest controversy. While one school of thinkers 
regarded it as little more than a toy, deserving slight 
attention from the Navy, another school welcomed it asa 
powerful rival of the gun. Looking back over the past 
forty years, one is moved to admiration at the enthusi- 
asm which the early torpedo evoked and the ardent faith 
which it inspired. The first British torpedoes, designed 
in accordance with the principles of Mr Whitehead, car- 
ried only sixty-seven pounds of gun-cotton. During the 
preliminary trials a speed of 84 knots for 200 yards was 
obtained ; and the torpedo ran 600 yards at the rate of 74 
knots. Torpedoes now carried by the latest of his 
Majesty’s ships are 21 inches in diameter instead of 14; 
they carry in their heads nearly 300 pounds of gun-cotton ; 
the speed has been increased to 36 knots; and the extreme 
range is now approaching 6000 yards. The increase in 
size, speed, destructive power, and range has been 
accompanied by a remarkable improvement in the auto- 
mobile mechanism of the torpedo. After the torpedo is 
launched, it seeks any desired depth and holds it in spite 
of distracting influences ; and by means of the gyroscope 
it is kept on its course with almost unfailing precision. 
The modern torpedo has been described as the most 
wonderful machine in the world ; and itis this triumph 
of mechanical genius which has buoyed up inventors the 
world over in their efforts to evolve a special type of vessel 
which, running under water unseen by the object of 
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attack, can discharge this deadly instrument without the 
crew being exposed to gun-fire. 

The production of the ‘Dreadnought’ type of battle- 
ship—the armoured vessel mounting one type of gun for 
use in battle, with improved subdivision of the hull, and 
with armour protection below water against torpedo 
attack—was an inevitable development owing to the 
torpedo’s success. An admiral commanding a fleet of 
armoured vessels, each costing from a million and a half 
to two millions sterling, would seriously jeopardise his 
command if he brought it within such range as would 
enable him to employ the familiar secondary armament 
of 6-inch guns hitherto mounted in all battleships and 
large cruisers. The ‘ Dreadnought’ battleship was bound 
to come, since the range of the torpedo is now approach- 
ing that of the secondary weapons of ships with mixed 
armaments. The secondary gun, as a battle-gun, had to 
go; and the ‘ Dreadnought’ is the result of this decision. 
Owing to the bold initiative and unflagging energy of the 
Admiralty, we have the satisfaction of knowing that in 
armoured ships of the new type, which the development 
of the torpedo rendered essential, we are already attain- 
ing that position of superiority over rivals which we held 
before the mixed armament ship was doomed ; and that 
the British submarine flotillas, specially designed to 
enable the torpedo to be used with the greatest freedom 
and success, hold a position of unchallenged supremacy. 
The later vessels are no longer blind, lame, slow, or un- 
trustworthy. These defects which, in varying degree, 
marked the submarines of foreign fleets ten years ago, 
have been eliminated. We have evolved vessels which 
when travelling on the surface are as seaworthy as 
destroyers, as has been repeatedly illustrated during long 
sea voyages undertaken by these craft, and most recently 
by the nine submarines despatched to Gibraltar, Malta, 
and Hongkong. These same vessels can dive beneath the 
surface, and by means of their periscopes still maintain 
an enemy under observation. When awash, they present 
an exceedingly small target, owing to the absence of 
funnels and the usual deck equipment of the familiar 
above-water torpedo craft, and they leave behind them no 
trail of smoke to disclose their movements. Under all 
conditions they move silently and unobtrusively until the 
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decisive moment comes for putting into use the destructive 
power of which they are capable. 

What further influence the submarine may exercise 
upon naval design, strategy, and tactics it is impossible to 
foresee. In ten years’ time we may have submersible 
cruisers and battleships which will go into action with 
their decks almost awash. Recently a Russian naval 
engineer has prepared plans of a protected cruiser which, 
while travelling usually on the surface, will be capable of 
submersion in the space of three minutes. This vessel 
will have a submerged displacement of 5435 tons. The 
principal dimensions of this submarine cruiser are as 
follows: length between perpendiculars 400°25 feet, beam 
34°2 feet. The oil-fuel capacity is 355 tons; and it is 
claimed that this would be sufficient to enable the vessel 
to cover a distance of 18,000 miles when running on the 
surface at 11 knots, or 1250 miles at 21 knots, or 750 miles 
at the maximum speed of 25 knots. When travelling 
under water the radius would be 275 miles at 6 knots, 
80 miles at 10 knots, or 21 miles at the full speed of 14 
knots. The design provides for many tubes for launching 
torpedoes; and, in addition, itis proposed to carry a 
number of quick-firing guns of the 4°7-inch type. Whether 
this particular design is practicable or not, it is certain 
that at no very distant date far larger submarines than we 
have at present will be built. The British fleet is about to 
obtain craft of 800 tons, and in the French navy vessels of 
1000 tons are being constructed. In the continual struggle 
for more destructive power and higher speed, the size of 
submarines is bound to increase; and this movement will 
be accentuated the moment more satisfactory accumulator 
batteries are evolved, with an advance in submerged speed. 

The remarkable feature of the submarine is that, 
though it has developed into a war-engine which all the 
Powers have been compelled to adopt, no adequate defence 
against it has so far been discovered. On the surface it 
is exposed, like any other vessel, to gun-fire, but, once 
submerged, it is practically invulnerable; and there is 
no known defence against it for a large ship except 
continual movement, which may minimise the possibility 
of a successful torpedo discharge. By day as by night 
a fleet will always be in danger of attack by submarines, 
whether off the coast or in the narrow seas. There is 
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as yet no evidence to show how great this peril may 
actually be in time of war, because the submarine has not 
yet received its baptism of fire. In the next war the 
submarine will be on its trial. 

Whatever the future may have in store, it is a subject 
for congratulation that the British race, which produced 
the world’s greatest sailors under the conditions of the 
past, is adapting itself to the new era with a readiness 
and success promising well for the security of British 
interests afloat in the years ahead. The British Navy, 
which has been mainly responsible for the evolution of 
the latest type of sea-going submarine, has shown itself 
eager for service in these vessels. As Captain Sueter, after 
several years’ service with a submarine flotilla, remarks : 


‘Some of the best nerve and intelligence obtainable is re- 
quired for building up our flotillas of under-water boats. We 
may even say that the responsibility young officers have 
thrust upon them in this work will develop their individuality 
to a far higher degree than in almost any other branch of 
the naval service, certainly to a point unobtainable by years of 
watch-keeping and following in the wake of the next ahead, 
as in squadron cruising. Subaqueous work demands prompt 
decision, with considerable self-reliance, in those unforeseen 
occurrences that are bound from time to time to arise. On 
the whole, the duties in submarines are more arduous and 
impose a greater strain on the officers than in any other 
branch of the naval service. .. . 

‘What the submarine service chiefly requires is men who 
possess sufficient fortitude to minimise dangers, and who are 
willing to risk their lives in a simple devotion to duty. This 
willingness is the very life of our latest branch of the Navy; 
and whilst we can find officers and men to volunteer for 
under-water work, the nation can confidently assume that the 
personnel now available in this country for modern naval re- 
quirements has in no way deteriorated since the days of 
sailing-ships—a time when our officers and men ran so many 
risks from accidents aloft. An efficient captain of a sub- 
marine boat cannot be trained in a day—it is essentially a 
matter of time; and the more the principles and possibilities 
of submarine boats are studied in peace-time, the better will 
officers, when in command of these vessels in war-time, be 
able to cope with any duty they may be called upon to per- 
form. The submarine flotillas, if used as a school of training 
for a portion of the destroyer captains, would instil into them 
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an accurate knowledge of the capabilities of under-surface 
vessels, and so lay the foundation for good ideas in attacking 
and attempting to minimise the offensive power of hostile 
submarines’ (p. 366). 


From the time when the submarine entered the British 
service there has never been the slightest difficulty in 
obtaining more than an adequate number of volunteers, 
both officers and men. No doubt the much higher pay 
received by the crews of these vessels has not been with- 
out its influence; but, apart from this, the service has 
from the first appealed with a strong fascination to the 
younger men of the Navy. The landsman has watched 
the development of the under-water craft, its silent 
approach, suddenness of attack and invulnerability to gun- 
fire when submerged, with feelings of marked antipathy. 
The tendency has been to exaggerate the dangers to the 
crews that are inherent in this type of vessel. The Navy, 
with its accumulating practical experience, appears to have 
gauged the advantages and disadvantages of submarine 
duty with greater accuracy. Among the younger officers 
and men the submersible ship is certainly not regarded as 
‘a death-trap.’ In the smaller craft the conditions are 
cramped, and life generally is lacking in comfort; but in 
the newer ships the provision for the crews is greatly 
improved. During the early sea practices some lamentable 
disasters occurred, but the causes to which they were 
traceable are being eliminated, safety appliances have been 
introduced, and experience in the management of such 
craft is contributing to the well-being of officers and men. 
Moreover these under-water craft offer to the crew a 
means of protection from gun-fire—submersion under 
water—which is entirely lacking in the ordinary torpedo- 
boat and destroyer, and is even more effective than 
armour because it screens them not only from direct hits, 
but also from injury by splinters and from such sudden 
fires as have frequently broken out on board ship during 
hostilities. Consequently, while the submarine service 
is an admirable training-school, it is in fact attended by 
far fewer dangers than is popularly supposed. We can 
therefore face the future with good heart and with a 
lively curiosity, for there are undoubtedly many surprising 
developments which time will disclose. 

Vol. 215.—No. 429. 21 
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Art. 9.—THE POETRY OF WILLIAM MORRIS. 


1. The Works of William Morris. Twenty-four vols. 
London : Longmans, 1910-11. (In course of publication.) 

2. The Defence of Guenevere (1858), The Life and Death of 
Jason (1867), The Earthly Paradise (1868-70), Grettir 
the Strong (1869), The Volsungs and Niblungs (1870), 
Love is Enough (1873), The Aineids (1876), Sigurd the 
Volsung (1877), The Odyssey (1887), Dream of John 
Ball (1888), House of the Wolfings (1889), News from 
Nowhere (1890), The Sundering Flood (1897), and other 
works by William Morris. 

3. The Life of William Morris. By J. W. Mackail. Two 
vols. London: Longmans, 1899. 


THE beautiful volumes in which the poetry and prose of 
William Morris are now being for the first time collected, 
under the direction of his daughter, in a uniform edition, 
demand no less than high and unqualified praise. They 
will doubtless be felt to satisfy even the exacting standard 
of taste in the matter of the fine equipment of books 
which, like our standards in so many of the so-called 
lesser arts, we owe largely to Morris himself; and, if this 
is so, they need no other recommendation. The ample, 
clear pages, simple and dignified, give a background of 
unobtrusive seemliness which heightens the pleasure of 
re-reading, without sounding a more emphatic note than 
the author’s, the most essential condition of all. Miss 
May Morris’s introductions to the various volumes are not 
only attractive and sympathetic, but solidly useful as 
well; not, indeed, that they add much to the actual facts 
of her father’s biography which we knew before, but that 
they throw a light, project an atmosphere, in which the 
details may be newly and perhaps more intelligently read. 

Mr Mackail’s ‘ Life’ is a book to which anyone who 
ventures to write about Morris must find himself indebted 
at every turn; the more closely it is read, in conjunction 
with Morris’s books, the more indispensable it becomes. 
But a sort of private and personal glow attends the 
purely informal sketch which is based on a child’s 
memories and familiarities; and nothing else quite 
replaces the sharp sense of reality which is so produced. 
Miss Morris’s warm, bright vignettes of the life in Queen’s 
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Square and at Kelmscott strike vividly home, slight as 
they may be, and have as much value in their way as 
the more tangible evidences, with which she is also 
liberal, of unpublished letters and poems. Some of these 
poems are of great interest both in themselves and also 
as showing Morris’s ruthless way with his own work, if it 
failed of completely satisfying him. He experimented 
so freely, he threw aside and re-wrote so readily, 
that these fragments are much less fragmentary, and 
generally speaking much more doubtfully deserving of 
rejection, than relics of the sort usually are. Not one of 
them but adds its weight to the impression which is still 
markedly deepening—that, with all its lavish fluency, 
this imagination was a highly concentrated force, and 
that, with all its air of being born out of due time, it 
was really of its time one of the most far-reaching signs. 


In one of his lectures Morris recalls the days of the 
Red House at Upton, the unfinished palace of art which 
he set about building for himself on his marriage, in a 
Kentish apple-orchard. He speaks of the impossibility, 
at that time, of discovering anything among the decora- 
tive products of the day which was fit to have a place in 
it; when he began to look for curtains and wall-hangings, 
it appeared that everything which then passed for orna- 
mental was out of the question. ‘I remember,’ he says, 
‘,.. what a rummage there used to be for anything 
tolerable. On the whole I remember that we had to fall 
back on turkey-red cotton and dark blue serge.’ Of the 
whole output of early-Victorian industrialism, there was 
nothing but a plain traditional fabric or two on which 
the age had not set its mark of degradation ; and, till he 
could create a new art, he confined himself to these. 
The anecdote is finely illustrative of Morris’s debt to his 
own day in other matters than upholstery. If there was 
anything which he deigned to appropriate to himself in 
the whole mind and temper of the civilisation which 
flowered like a prize dahlia in the exhibition of 1851, it 
was some underlying quality, some fund of energy and 
hope, some plain red cotton which would serve to set off 
his own designs; not for one moment would any of the 
florid machine-made ideals, stamped on that ground by 
Victorianism, satisfy his fastidiousness. 

212 
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The red cotton was not long left a blank. Morris 
possessed the precious gift, so seldom granted to dis- 
satisfied youth, of knowing from the outset precisely 
what he wanted. He was condemned to waste no time in 
tentative plunges and hesitations; his patterns grew 
under his hand as they were needed, simple enough at 
first, but right in their simplicity, so that he never had to 
clear them aside and tear them up, as most people have 
to tear up the designs of their first palaces of art. Long 
before he knew what it implied or where it would take 
him, he had picked up the thread which brought him step 
by step to regions so different from the Kentish apple- 
orchard. It is easy enough now to see how inevitably the 
unaccountable fantasies, as they seemed to many, of 
Morris's later years grew out of those blithe beginnings 
—the Red House with its walls pictured with the Tale of 
Troy, the makeshift workshop in Bloomsbury, and the 
child-like grace of the daisies and pomegranates which 
challenged the unsuspecting dahlia with such ingenuous 
assurance. Morris’s extraordinary instinct in this matter 
was his own birthright. Such personal influences as he 
ever came under—and they were very few—did little more 
than deepen the line of development which he himself 
had begun; he easily shook them off when they diverged. 
His first and final choice of an allegiance had been made 
long before. There was only one region of thought or 
beauty which had for him the faintest attraction ; with- 
out so much as a passing glance in any other direction 
he gave his whole mind to it for ever. Not deliberately, 
not by way of critical research or an intellectual choice, 
least of all by a young man’s hero-worship or the desire 
to follow an admired leader, but purely by an imagina- 
tive affinity, he went straight to the clue which he needed, 
the particular tradition of art which was destined to 
satisfy more than a young man’s imagination, when in 
process of time it proved capable of supporting and 
fulfilling the deeper demands of a mature mind. 

But the continuity of Morris’s conclusions about art 
and life, and the share they have had in the change of 
thought that has carried us so far from the Victorianism 
of the fifties, lie outside the subject of these pages, 
which must deal in particular with his literary develop- 
ment. In a sense it is certainly true that his poetry 
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cannot be separated from his workshop, any more than 
his workshop from his socialism. He himself was as’ 
contemptuous of any attempt at differentiation between 
the various arts as between art and life. His dictum, 
that anyone who cannot write an epic poem while he is 
weaving tapestry had better give up both, is well known; 
and, in a view of his work as a whole, it has to be remem- 
bered that to him the poem was no more a matter of 
secluded rapture than the tapestry; both were pieces of 
work, in different mediums, but on much the same level, 
to be carried out as carefully and honestly as might be. 
Yet the comparison between his poetry and his patterns is 
somewhat misleading in its ease, and has possibly been 
over-emphasised. Morris’s poetry, when taken separately, 
is seen to have had an independent and eventful history, 
less uniform and less simple than that of his work 
generally. There is, for example, far less direct relation 
between the earlier and the later tales of ‘The Earthly 
Paradise’ than between the daisied wall-papers of Red 
Lion Square and the Socialist League; and it is worth 
while braving Morris’s hearty scorn for all literary 
criticism, to see why and how the change in his method 
took place. There could be no better proof that the 
distinctions a critic draws between different ‘forms’ in 
the art of letters—as drama, romance, epic—are natural 
and fundamental, than the fact that they are marked 
in Morris’s work so clearly, and at the same time so 
unconsciously. 

It was quite unconsciously, indeed—that is to say, 
without any of the usual preliminaries of ambition and 
apprenticeship—that he began to write. He exactly 
reversed the initial steps of most young writers. His 
imagination was full-grown long before the historic 
morning when he appeared in Burne-Jones’s rooms at 
Oxford with the first poem he had ever written. This 
gives us a clue to the right understanding of ‘ The Defence 
of Guenevere,’ which it is important to keep hold of in 
reading that wonderful little book. It is wrong to read 
it as the work of an enthusiastic beginner exercising his 
cleverness in reproducing archaic patterns. The orna- 
mentation of these poems, their lances and pennons and 
moated castles, is not a piece of fanciful ingenuity, but a 
purely natural means of expression. Mr Mackail has 
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pointed out that it was only when Morris tried to write 
imaginatively of modern life that he became stiff and 
affected. In his own world the landscape opens round 
him without an effort, character has room to reveal 
itself, passion speaks plainly. The wholly unforced 
beauty and intensity of poems like ‘ King Arthur’s Tomb’ 
and ‘ Rapunzel’ spring from an imagination fired by a 
human motive and not by a literary appetite. This 
impression is borne out by the prose tales of Morris's 
Oxford days, which are now included in the Guenevere 
volume. It would be fantastic to praise these odd little 
reveries with much emphasis ; yet in their dreamy simpli- 
city of sentiment, their free movement, their quiet and 
liquid style, not to speak of the lovely snatches of verse 
scattered through them, they show a command of the 
spirit of romance which is in striking contrast with the 
strained smartness of the usual beginner. But Morris’s 
romance must be dealt with presently. There is another 
element in ‘The Defence of Guenevere, which was 
presently to drop out of his work, but is far too remark- 
able to pass over. 

This is the quite unmistakable dramatic power, shown 
not only in the single piece which is in the ordinary form 
of drama—‘ Sir Peter Harpdon’s End’—but also in many 
of the lyrics. It is possible, perhaps, to see why Morris 
afterwards abandoned this method, and gave himself 
entirely to the art of the story-teller; yet in these few 
early pages he plainly showed that he possessed the 
essentials of the directly opposite and richer art of drama 
—the power of setting action and character to tell their 
own story. ‘Sir Peter Harpdon’s End’ is pure drama, 
with its clear-cut characterisation and the telling direct- 
ness of its style ; and the way in which the atmosphere is 
given—the weariness of the long-drawn war, the ravaged 
country-side, the ruinous castle—is altogether masterly. 

Miss Morris promises that the last volume of her 
edition shall contain the unfinished ‘Scenes from the Fall 
of Troy,’ which were planned and half-written during the 
years between ‘Guenevere’ and ‘Jason.’ The extracts 
from these which Mr Mackail gave in the ‘Life’ show 
that they were cast in the same abrupt and forcible 
dramatic manner; and it seems at first sight strange 
indeed that Morris should have been willing entirely to 
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give up the development of this splendid gift, :. Perhaps 
the reason will. be clearer when we get the last volume ; 
but, meanwhile, it may be suggested that Morris became 
conscious as he wrote that, fine as it was, his use of this 
manner was not altogether his own. It is enough to 
quote a few lines to catch the echo of another voice! ! 


‘Now this is hard: a month ago, 
And a few minutes’ talk had set things right 
*Twixt me and Alice—if she had a doubt, 
As (may Heaven bless her !) I scarce think she had, |’ * 
"Twas but their hammer, hammer in her ears, 
Of “how Sir Peter fail’d at Lusac bridge :” 
And “how he was grown moody of late days ;” 
And “how Sir Lambert,” (think now !) “ his dear friend, 
His sweet, dear cousin, could not but confess 
That Peter’s talk tended towards the French, 
Which he”’ (for instance Lambert) “ was glad of, 
Being” (Lambert, you see) “on the French side.” 


Morris may well have felt that working on these lines he 
could not hope to avoid the powerful twist that Browning 
had given to dramatic blank verse just before his time; 
and with the prodigal variety of his endowment it was 
easy for him to surrender a field which might well have 
provided a good life’s work for anotherman. And yet—to 
take another passage : 
‘Lying so, one kiss, 
And I should be in Avalon asleep, 
Among the poppies and the yellow flowers; 
, And they should brush my cheek, my hair being spread 
Far out among the stems; soft mice and small 
Eating and creeping ali about my feet, 
Red shod and tired ; and the flies should come 
Creeping o’er my broad eyelids unafraid ; 
And there should be a noise of water going, 
Clear blue, fresh water breaking on the slates’— 


that he should have been willing to give up the use of 
blank verse after having shown that he could handle it 
with such exquisite charm and freedom as this, is a good 
illustration of his attitude towards his own production, 
and of his constant refusal to be delayed by any of the 
lingering tenderness which most people feel for work 
into which they have put their time and strength and 
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hope. Later, indeed, he found a use for this dramatic 
vein, with a difference, in the all-embracing richness of 
epic poetry; none the less, our last thought must be that 
whatever our literature gained in exchange, it quite 
possibly lost at this point a great dramatist. 

The fluent and faultlessly romantic story-teller who, 
in his stead, presently appeared in ‘ Jason,’ owed nothing 
to any contemporary influence whatever. Not only did 
he create a new manner for himself, of a pure and 
finished grace that apparently came spontaneously to 
him the moment he needed it; but the originality goes 
far deeper, into his whole conception of romance. What 
Morris did in ‘Jason’ and in the first half of ‘The 
Earthly Paradise’ was the very opposite of what had 
been inaugurated by the ingenuous spirits of the so- 
called ‘romantic revival. The writers of the ‘Gothic 
School’ and their followers believed that they could 
revive the medieval spirit by a simple rehandling of its 
relics. A ruined castle or a suit of rusted armour had 
for them the force of an incantation; the Middle Ages 
arose, in all their pleasing horror, at the very utterance 
of the words. Archeology, wild as theirs might be, 
was thus essential to it; and even as their knowledge 
advanced from its artless infancy, with the study of 
Gothic architecture, it still seemed possible to recover a 
tradition which had been dropped for many generations 
by a mere reproduction of the forms in which it had 
expressed itself. There could be no fertility in any such 
attempt ; and, when an artist should arrive, capable not 
merely of loving the old forms, but of seeing that they 
had roots which could not be transplanted, of under- 
standing that they were the expression of something 
which had been lost, his demand could clearly be nothing 
less in the end than a complete re-statement of the 
relation of art to life, a relation that might engender a 
new art from within, instead of copying an old one from 
without. 

This demand, a truer ‘romantic revival’ than the 
false dawn which has usurped the name, was not the 
inspiration of one man; for, though Ruskin first articu- 
lated it, Morris was not in any real sense his pupil; and 
the enthusiasm with which, as he afterwards recalled, 
he had in his Oxford days hailed the famous chapter 
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‘On the Nature of Gothic’ as ‘a new road on which the 
world should travel,’ was only the point of departure for 
a completely independent search into the roots of his 
belief. Of course, in strictness, if no romantic art can 
be genuine which is not based on a completed re- 
adjustment of the place of art in life—its place as a 
living and organic tradition—Morris’s own work must 
come under the general sentence. It is a conclusion 
which he did not himself reject, though it is scarcely 
one that need occupy us here. In ‘The Life and Death 
of Jason, written as it was on no sort of theory and with 
no expressed rule except that bad workmanship must 
be kept out of it, Morris did in fact restore to romance 
its old meaning, the only meaning which in strict 
criticism the name can bear. What had been a kind of 
fantasia, sometimes crudely grotesque, often enough 
genuinely imaginative, played upon old themes, old 
names, old relics, became a definite and harmonious 
method of looking at life, a deliberate enhancement of 
certain elements by the repression of the rest, a mood 
in which sentiment so completely predominates over 
character, that character itself is simplified to a mere 
decorative detail, never allowed to insist on individuality. 

It is obvious that, while Morris took up the medieval 
idea of romance, the thing itself became very different 
under his touch—a further proof, rightly considered, 
that he had caught the central spirit. The form of art 
which he was using thus proved itself living and fruitful, 
just as natural a channel for a modern sense of beauty 
as it had been for the utterly diverse mind of the 
thirteenth century. To adopt the same angle of vision 
did not mean in Morris's day that it would subtend the 
endless allegorisation, the intricate sentimentality, the 
rigid conventions of ‘chivalry,’ that it had displayed in other 
times. Morris’s medievalism, it must again be insisted, 
was in no sense imitative. It was not, for example, 
inherent in his method that he could not give his tales, 
as the old romancers could give theirs, a contemporary 
setting, and that he was forced to arm his heroes in 
coats of mail, and their maidens in green kirtles. 
Romance does not stand or fall with the power to 
absorb the outward details of modern life; and the fact 
that Morris could not so treat them was simply due to 
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the severance of the romantic tradition, not to any 
exclusive right of the Middle Ages to romance. It would 
take us too far from his poetry to develop¢ this; the 
conclusion, as Morris worked it out, took him away from 
the Earthly Paradise to Trafalgar Square. Whatever 
may be thought of the doctrine he preached there, it is 
certain that, if life should accept the form he desired for 
it and believed to be practicable, Troy could be pictured 
after the fashion of London or Birmingham no less 
easily than the Middle Ages imagined it as a town of 
steeples and gables like Chartres or Bruges. 

Secure, then, in his point of view, Morris could give 
his old stories an absolutely natural and fresh treatment. 
He could let his perfect instinct for appropriate ornament 
have free play in them, so far was he from constructing 
an archaic museum-piece. He could think straight- 
forwardly of Jason or Michael or Ogier, where another 
writer, approaching romance from the outside, would 
have been fenced from them by a constant preoccupation 
—the need to keep up the character of the assumed 
medieval story-teller. That is a point which does not 
claim a moment's thought from Morris. There are 
faults to be found in the design of ‘The Earthly 
Paradise, but in the clear freshness of its texture there 
is hardly a flaw from the first line to the last. 

The history of Morris’s style is indeed a succession of 
triumphs of which no account can be given. All that 
can be said is that, when the nature of his work demanded 
a manner which he had not used before, he dropped at 
once into the new vein without any apparent con- 
sciousness that language has the power of offering 
difficulties to a writer. In the whole of ‘Jason’ there 
is perhaps only a single couplet which is not per- 
fectly in tune: 


‘Though, since my name is Hercules, the man 
Who owes me hatred, hides it if he can.’ 


The epigrammatic ring about this is false to the style, 
which requires a perfectly even distribution of emphasis, 
so that no element or incident in the story shall sharpen 
itself into undue reality. In romantic narrative, where 
the story is viewed as a distant vision, so far away that 
the old woes and joys have melted together in a suffused 
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light, the joy becoming pensive and half melancholy, 
the woe sweetened and softened, any concentration of 
language, any forcible or telling phrase, is followed by 
swift retribution; the mood is broken and the story 
in danger of being called flat and over-pretty. The 
difficulties of keeping language at this even level without 
allowing it to fall into an intolerable sing-song could 
hardly be over-rated by anyone who was conscious of 
them, or overcome—so, but for Morris, it might be 
supposed—by anyone who was not. Yet at the very 
crisis of events, as, for example, in the breathless mid- 
night of Jason’s achievement of the Fleece, Morris is 
never tempted into hurrying or heightening the ex- 
pression ; the language is as clear and quiet, the detail 
as deliberate, as ever. The tragic passion of the Medea 
of drama gives place to a simplicity of sentiment which, 
though intensely felt and covered all over with fine 
ornamentation, is neither shaken by any outburst nor 
unevenly enriched. 

The often-noticed absence of any ‘single line’ in 
Morris’s poetry—excepting only the well-known burden 
of the introit and envoi of ‘The Earthly Paradise’—is thus 
a measure of the perfection of his style, at least in one 
aspect of it; it shows how successfully he kept down the 
tendency to emphasise. To realise his mastery over the 
opposite difficulty—that of preventing so generalised a 
manner from becoming thin and weak and threadbare— 
a different sort of test is needed. For this we can only 
embark anew upon the immense shining levels of his 
verse, taking up the beautiful old stories one after 
another and abandoning ourselves to a world of un- 
changing summer, of blue days and green forests and 
starry nights, of men who are clear-eyed and sun-browned 
and women who are white and yellow-haired, where joy 
is not far from sadness but neither of them bitter, where 
love, happy or unhappy, is alwaysS sweetness. We must 
read on and on, till time is forgotten as completely as 
this golden world forgets it, following Michael or Ogier, 
Psyche or Danae, while one soft landscape fades and 
passes into another, all alike in their deep pastures and 
cool springs and red-roofed towns, each as simple and 
familiar as the first country lane we may stray into on a 
June morning, each as remote and unearthly as the land 
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east of the sun and west of the moon. If we find that 
not until the book is closed is it possible to evade the 
spell; that the ‘murmuring rhyme’ slips forward un- 
pausingly with the constant newness of a water-brook, 
with the sameness, almost unperceived, of the hum of 
bees; if Psyche is always fair and Love always young, 
with a fairness and a youth that never cease to be 
desirable—then indeed we may feel that the triumph is 
one of finished art, by which no space in the huge surface 
is forgotten or left otherwise than fully and firmly 
wrought. 

To re-read ‘The Earthly Paradise’ as attentively as 
may be is hardly to be able to say less of it than this. 
No doubt there are tales in it which are below the best, 
some which are ill-arranged, some which are unduly 
vague and diffuse ; but in the actual texture clear signs 
of a flagging hand are not easy to point out. One of the 
subtlest effects in the whole book, and one to all appear- 
ance so easily managed that its boldness passes unre- 
marked in the reading, lies in the concentration of the 
narrative manner—the same language, the same senti- 
ment—in the lovely lyrical stanzas which inaugurate the 
different months. The use of the lyrical interlude, as for 
example in ‘ The Princess,’ for purposes of contrast, is one 
thing ; it is quite another to use it as an enrichment in 
the same vein and to assimilate it, as Morris does, to the 
mood of the rest, so that it appears but as the occasional 
deepening of the stream in a quiet pool, into which and 
out of which the current passes without a break. 

The rare charm of this device brings us to the drier 
question of the structure of the whole poem, in which 
there are certain obvious defects that may be indicated. 
The scheme is, of course, broadly speaking, taken over 
from Chaucer, to whom Morris avowedly looked as his 
master. But the differences are so much deeper than the 
likenesses that even the great advantage that ‘The 
Earthly Paradise’ has over ‘The Canterbury Tales ’— 
that of being complete—is the least of the points of con- 
trast. Morris’s homage to Chaucer is magnificently 
rendered in two famous passages, but his debt to him 
cannot be pressed, and dwindles as we look closer to the 
purely technical matter of the handling of his metres, 
the heroic and octosyllabic couplet and the ‘rhyme royal.’ 
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Both poets used the idea of a series of tales connected 
together in an organic frame-work, but they used it for 
purposes almost opposed; indeed, it may be said that, 
whereas Chaucer treated it asa means of escape from the 
pure medievalism of the romancers, Morris inverted the 
process and treated it as a means of return to the older 
forms of sentiment. 

There can be no doubt that the scheme was better 
adapted to the more vivid and dramatic use which 
Chaucer made of it. Morris’s Wanderers are intentionally 
the merest shadows compared with the brilliantly drawn 
Canterbury pilgrims; and it is undeniable that the inter- 
ludes in which they reappear on the scene become 


‘decidedly perfunctory as the year proceeds. Moreover, in 


the range of stories from which Morris felt free to select 
he fished, it might be said, with too wide a net. Simple 
and ingenious as was the device by which he threw open 
to one fortuitous group of story-tellers the whole stock 
of western, northern, Greek, and even Oriental tales 
current at the end of the Middle Ages, the material thus 
made available was out of all proportion to his need, no 
use of it that should be even roughly representative 
being possible within his limits. Such artful care in 
securing the dramatic appropriateness of any story he 
might choose to select, followed by so limited a demand 
for it, is no doubt an artistic flaw. But Mr Mackail (in 
the ‘ Life’) has gone so thoroughly into the question of 
Morris's sources and his use of them that it is not necessary 
to linger on this point. 


We come now to the most significant turning-point of 
Morris's literary life, the sudden transition from the 
golden world of ‘The Man born to be King’ or ‘ Ogier the 
Dane’ to the ominous landscape, the naked reality, the 
difficult passions, of ‘The Lovers of Gudrun.’ Here again 
criticism should at once acknowledge its gratitude to 
Morris’s biographer for the help which he has given 
towards understanding the cause and process of the 
change. It did not fall within Mr Mackail’s scope to give 
an elaborate account of Morris’s poetry ; but it would be 
useless to try to better the lines which he indicated for 
such an account, and in following them the critic finds at 
every moment exactly the biographical information which 
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he requires. It thus becomes intensely interesting to 
watch the overmastering effect upon Morris, halfway 
through ‘The Earthly Paradise,’ of his discovery of the 
heroic literature of the north. There was indeed nothing 
surprising about it; the curious part is rather that it 
should not have taken place long before. He had been 
familiar from-early days with the northern studies of 
Thorpe and Dasent ; but, until he began to learn Icelandic 
and to read the sagas in the original, their influence 
had not been strong enough to draw him away from the 
romance of the ‘happy poplar-land’ which was his 
imaginative home. The complete re-setting of his ideal 
landscape, which now took place, resulted almost at once 
in the first of his series of prose translations (in col- 
laboration with Magnusson) from the Icelandic, and, within 
a few months, in the magnificent version of the Laxdaela 
Saga, which he named ‘The Lovers of Gudrun.’ 
Medievalism, as Mr Mackail has pointed out, was an 
expression which Morris used in a sense large enough to 
include the Elder Edda at one end and Chaucer at the 
other—limits which effectively comprise very nearly 
everything in art with which he was in sympathy. But 
within these limits it was hitherto the thirteenth century, 
with the first flowering of Gothic art in northern France, 
that had attracted him most closely. His imagination 
had been fed from Amiens and Beauvais and Chartres, 
and had needed the sharper savours of an earlier realism 
as little as, to the end of his life, it was attracted by the 
brighter and harder beauty of classicalart. Yet it is easy 
to see that his temper was not one which could for ever 
be satisfied by the compromise which forms the basis of 
romance. I do not speak of romance in its modern 
aspect of a secluded vision, claiming to exist for its own 
sake, away from the presence of life, in return for the 
undying sweetness of the light which it offers to privileged 
eyes; for Morris's whole attitude towards romance, as 
has been indicated, was conditioned by the sense that, 
rightly considered, it is neither a privilege nor a seclusion, 
but precisely the one channel by which art can spread in 
widest commonalty. But this sense in its turn, when we 
follow it back, leads to the perception that, if romance 
might indeed become a universal possession, it is exactly 
beeause it is the least individual form that poetry 
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assumes—the form, that is to say, that relies least on the 
characterising differences, and most on the residue of 
likeness, between one human being and another. The 
sacrifice of difference for the sake of likeness is an 
obvious mark of a popular art, to be seen as clearly in 
the clichés of ballad poetry as in the sentimental conven- 
tions of romance in all ages. But it is not a sacrifice 
which can easily or long be made by an advanced and 
critical sense of art, conscious of the far richer possi- 
bilities of beauty which are latent in human diversity, in 
the individual and always unique complex which we call 
character. To pass from romance to epic is as natural 
for a trained artist as historically it was natural for 
development to take place in the opposite order. 

There can be no question here of discussing in detail 
the profound differences which separate these two most 
significant forms ; but it is obvious by how many of them 
Morris would be drawn towards the earlier. The saner 
relation between man and man, still more between man 
and woman ; the power of assimilating the whole business 
of life, instead of a narrow selection from it, as poetic 
material ; the unflinching candour of the whole point of 
view—all these signs of a stronger and more difficult art 
would be at once attractive to a man of Morris’s temper, 
apart from any artistic consideration. If we take Prof. 
Ker’s brilliant description (‘Epic and Romance,’ cap. i) of 
the typical hero of epic, it is curious indeed how suggestive 
it is of the personality of Morris. 


‘The great man is the man who is best at the things with 
which everyone is familiar. The epic hero may despise the 
churlish man, may, like Odysseus in the “ Iliad ” (ii, 198), show 
little sympathy or patience with the bellowings of the multi- 
tude, but he may not ostentatiously refuse all community of 
ideas with simple people. His magnificence is not defended 
by scruples about everything low. It would not have 
mattered to Odysseus if he had been seen travelling in a 
cart, like Lancelot, though for Lancelot it was a great mis- 
fortune and anxiety.’ 


The Morris who could print books and dye chintzes with 
his own hands as well as he could write the one and 
design the other ; the Morris who not defiantly but in all 
simplicity declared that he had not ‘the point of honour’ ; 
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even the Morris who could insult and bully a workman 
and (as Rossetti remarked) never gave a penny to a 
beggar, but who was incapable of treating either of 
them with condescending politeness—they are all to be 
seen in this portrait ; and the resemblance might of itself 
have foretold the swift sympathy with which he entered 
into this new world. 

The very first lines of ‘The Lovers of Gudrun’ 
(published in ‘The Earthly Paradise,’ Part 111, 1870) show 
how far he had travelled from the old shining dreamland : 


‘ Herdholt my tale names for the stead, where erst 
Olaf the Peacock dwelt, nowise the worst 
Among the great men of a noble day: 

Upon a knoll amidst a vale it lay, 
Nigh where Laxriver meets the western sea.’ 


That is enough ; the honey-tongued story-teller is gone, 
and another man is attacking another task. There is 
nothing remote or visionary here. His tale is of men 
who are dead and gone, no doubt, but who are not so 
very far off, whose life was real and can be recaptured, 
whose deeds are to be honoured and sung in all their glory, 
but not translated into a golden light which can never 
have shone on them. In an heroic matter it is not the 
singer’s voice that draws the listeners; the singer himself 
is forgotten, and thought is held by the great memories 
he invokes. That indeed is his pride; and all his art is 
exerted to make his story appear to tell itself without 
intervention or help from him. The art of the greater 
sagas of Iceland is too well-known for it to be necessary 
to dwell on the fact that there is nothing unsophisticated 
about them. In their knowledge of what constitutes a 
plot and their command of every method for heightening 
the effect of character and motive without actual descrip- 
tion, the saga-writers were fully as self-conscious as any 
modern imitator of them. The simplicity with which 
the intricate cross-play of passion between Gudrun and 
her lovers is exposed; the sudden raising of the vivid- 
ness when the matter reaches its climax—the slaying of 
Kiartan—by the device of showing it through the eyes 
of the herdsmen who happened to overlook it unseen ; 
the intensity of the last scene, in Gudrun’s blind old age, 
with which the story closes—these are a few of the 
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strokes of perfect art which are scattered | throughout 
this one saga, all of which Morris had only} ho reproduce 
as they stood. His version carefully follows ‘the original ; 
and the ease with which it becomes a poem shows what 
a profound sense of epic fitness the saga hid beneath its 
ostensible form, the mere prose record of a closely localised 
family tradition. 

It is impossible within the limits of an article to do 
more than single out the main developments of Morris’s 
poetry; and much must necessarily be passed over. It 
would otherwise be agreeable to take such a story as 
‘The Fostering of Aslaug,’ and to watch the delicacy 
with which the two moods play in and out of each other ; 
the sumptuous treatment of the Bellerophon legend which 
follows it would carry us still further into regions of 
criticism where Morris, as we have no difficulty in blithely 
owning, would have stared (to say no more than that) at 
finding himself involved. The beautiful and little-known 
‘morality,’ ‘Love is Enough, which appeared soon after 
the completion of ‘The Earthly Paradise,’ must be con- 
sidered presently; but for the moment it is convenient 
to pass straight to the poem by which Morris himself 
desired to be finally judged as a writer, the spacious epic 
of ‘Sigurd the Volsung.’ By that time he had for some 
years been steadily occupied with Icelandic. He had 
read widely in the northern literature and had translated 
several of the sagas. Most important of all in the way 
of preparation had been his .two journeys to Iceland in 
1871 and 1873. 

It is necessary once more to emphasise the new and 
deeply personal element running through all that part of 
his work which was inspired by Iceland. So self-centred 
and self-sufficing as he was, so essentially independent— 
as seems to have been felt by all who knew him—of the 
ministrations of his kind, it is strangely moving to listen 
to the passion which was here and there allowed to break 
the light murmur of his verse. Something of the kind 
is indeed felt in a few of the earlier poems, in the lyrics 
of ‘The Earthly Paradise,’ and especially in the envoi, 
that wonderful confession, so outspoken under the artful 
device of its indirectness, of what poetry is to the man 
who writes it. But it is a depth less easily bared, if not a 
deeper, that is revealed in ‘Iceland First Seen,’ or in the 
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lines ‘ To the Muse of the North.’ Instead of the scarcely 
individualisad sentiment of such a poem as the beautiful 
‘ August’ stanzas, where human love passes unresistingly 
into the love of the changing earth and is full of only one 
sadness, knowing no other—the sadness of change ; instead 
of the unwonted joy of surrender which even a man who 
does not know it in the presence of other lives may know 
in the presence of his book; there is now heard the 
demand which neither nature nor art can satisfy—the 
demand for a share in the stuff of song, before it is 
made song, for community with that which is capable of 
suffering, as the yearly beauty of the earth is not capable. 


*O, borne adown the fresh stream of thy breath, 
Let some word reach my ears and touch my heart, 
That, if it may be, I may have a part 
In that great sorrow of thy children dead.... 
O Mother and Love and Sister all in one, 
Come thou; for sure I am enough alone 
That thou thine arms about my heart shouldst throw, 
And wrap me in the grief of long ago.’ 


It is no Earthly Paradise which is now desired, but a sun- 
less sky and undazzled eyes; and the price to be paid is 
light enough if it means that there and thus a human 
heart may discover the presence of another. So Morris, 
when he first saw the rocks of Iceland, deliberately left 
behind the friendly towns and green pastures in which 
his mind had hitherto dwelt, not seeking to escape life, 
but to find it. Nor was it a sterile strain of feeling that 
thus responded to the still living voice of loves and woes 
so remote. A great change was in another region taking 
place in his mind—not a change implying breakage or 
disconnexion, but, as was before suggested, the mere 
following of a sharp logical curve, much after the age 
when most minds can any longer bend without breaking. 
The two impulses cannot, of course, have been unrelated 
or uninvolved with each other—the impulse set free by 
the realisation of solitude, and the other by which he was 
during these years seeking a re-expressed social ideal ; for 
deeply moving ideas must always mingle both their roots 
and their branches in any mind possessing depth of soil 


and an open sky. 
So it was that Iceland represented for Morris, not a 
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new field of legend and fable, but altogether a new 
quality of experience. I do not suggest that it needed 
Iceland to reveal this quality ; the truth is no doubt that 
it was a sensitiveness already exposed but not yet touched 
to which Iceland came as the embodiment of it. As an 
embodiment, however, he found it entirely satisfying. 
The grandeur of human beauty, the irony of human 
strength, the depth of human motive, all the intenser 
notes hitherto deliberately eschewed, found a worthy 
setting and relief in the concentrated flare of imagination 
which had once, for a few brief generations, lit up that 
extraordinary wilderness of rock and ice. It was an 
imagination of a directness which looks perhaps at first 
like simplicity, but it was in fact very far from simple. 
The Icelandic epic, compared with the civilised ease of 
Homer, is in one sense barbaric ; it is in tone as savage and 
rugged as the other is controlled and finely mannered. 
But in its grasp of character it goes far deeper, and is 
concerned with a much more penetrating exposure of 
clashing wills and passions than Homer ever attempts. 
The northern psychology is sometimes extremely difficult ; 
but it is difficult on account of its subtlety, not because a 
modern mind has to adapt itself to a primitive seale of 
values. The values are in fact quite astonishingly those of 
a highly-civilised life; and it is a triumph of the most 
disingenuous art that, in a story so wild and monstrous 
in some respect as the story of the Volsungs, the climax 
should be supported, not on any piling-up of monsters 
and marvels, but solely on the fierce ‘tension of the 
psychological situation, prolonged to breaking-point, 
between Sigurd and Gudrun, Gunnar and Brynhild. 
Here, then, in the rehandling of these intricate 
conflicts, Morris found a scope for all those resources of 
character and drama which he had left untouched since 
his early experiments. But more than this, ‘Sigurd’ 
offered a different problem from that which he had 
already worked out with such fine instinct in ‘The Lovers 
of Gudrun. The more conscious art of the later 
historical sagas, like the Laxdaela, was perfectly suited 
to the Chaucerian couplet, not to speak of the fact that 
Morris was there translating from a: full and complete 
original. But the so-called Saga of the Volsungs—strictly 
speaking only a paraphrase in prose of a lost epic—gave 
2K 2 
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him on one side a freer hand and on another made a new 
demand. ‘Sigurd’ is not a translation; it is a very 
elaborate amplification of a story of which the whole 
outline is indeed given in the original, but with all 
enrichment suppressed. So far as detail was concerned, 
Morris might range as widely as he chose, only always 
with the strict condition of avoiding the refracted glow 
of the story-teller’s fancy, always with the need of 
keeping the matter in the hard clear light of self- 
enacting drama. On the other hand, though the Vol- 
sungs and the Niblungs are conceived as historic, they 
belong to a far remoter legend than the dwellers in 
Laxdale; and their force is by so much the mightier, 
their world the more portentous. A manner in which 
perfection of texture was ensured from line to line could 
here be only felt as trivial. Broader strokes, a rougher 
diction, a looser metrical effect—all were as usual at 
Morris’s command, thoroughly homogeneous and 
harmonised, the moment his unerring sense of style 
required them. 

But, if Morris easily conquered the manner, it must 
be owned that he allowed himself to be mastered by the 
great tale itself. The story of Sigurd and Brynhild was 
to him the noblest ‘plot’ ever turned into art; and 
indeed it is a claim that might be argued without 
paradox. Yet the failure to take critical possession of 
the saga which contains it, to melt it down, so to say, 
before reconstituting it, was certain to tell in the end as 
a mark of imperfection, however cunningly he might 
work the surface. No artist can afford to reverence his 
material as Morris reverenced this. He felt himself, as 
Mr Mackail puts it, ‘bound by an almost impossible 
loyalty to his original,’ under the spell of which criticism 
seemed like a profanation. At the same time he was not 
translating; he was writing an epic all his own, to be 
judged as a modern poem. Morris, as may well be 
supposed, had small sympathy with such a recension of 
his theme, in terms of the philosophy of 1848, as was 
produced by Wagner—to think for a moment, never a 
pleasant one, of Wagner without his music. None the 
less, the ‘ Ring’ is at least an attempt, if not altogether 
successful, to weld the story into a self-contained 
roundness, with every part of it in relation to every 
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other; while Morris leaves it as he found it, a loosely- 
fashioned recital which snaps in half under the pressure 
of re-telling. 

In other words, the story of Sigmund and the story of 
Sigurd, as the saga gives them, have no real continuity ; 
not only is each complete by itself, but they belong to 
entirely different imaginations. Sigurd and Brynhild, as 
was indicated just now, are, for all their ruthlessness, 
sensitive to a network of forces as subtle as can readily 
be either exposed or understood ; whereas for Sigmund 
and his sister-wife there is in their terrible simplicity no 
such thing as doubt, and no law but that of vengeance. 
The tale of the woes of Sigmund is no more complicated 
than fire and sword; the woes of Sigurd are as much 
more unspeakable as jealousy is keener than revenge, or 
as wounded love is more relentless than hatred. The two 
parts of the drama do not act themselves upon the same 
level ; and yet the earlier is itself too tremendous and too 
self-centred to form a subordinate introduction. Morris 
refused a great opportunity when he elected to bind 
himself by the form of the saga (though even he, it may 
be noted, does not pursue the end quite as far as the 


insatiable saga-writer)—the opportunity of bringing this 
incomparable matter of heroes and high deeds, of a 
breadth and a reach into human depths beyond even the 
genius of the Greeks, into the circle of a single imagina- 
tion. Butof what he took instead he made the greatest 
epic that modern days have seen. 


Morris’s work as a translator, from the moment he left 
the comparatively straightforward problem of Icelandic 
for the thornier field of the classics, must here be passed 
over, as raising too many outlying questions. Neither 
his Odyssey nor his Aeneid has taken an unchallenged 
place among existing versions, though, indeed, so far as 
that goes, they rank themselves below none of the rest. 
It will be better to save available space for the original 
work of his later years, putting with it the ‘ morality’ 
of 1871, ‘Love is Enough.’ Between ‘ Sigurd’ (1876) and 
the Odyssey ten years later Morris published nothing, 
making, during that time, one comprehensive sacrifice of 
all his spare energies to the ‘cause ’—it was his own 
word, and meant, as he understood it, not the abandon- 
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ment of art, but the sole means of furthering it which 
could be ultimately effective. The melancholy record of 
disappointment and disillusion—never in respect of the 
ideals he had divined, but only of the brains and the 
nerves of those whom he supposed to have divined them 
too—ended in his return, for the last ten years of his life, 
to the serener ways which no one, however, can venture 
to say he had left in vain. The writings with which he 
was incessantly occupied from this point until his death 
—he dictated the last lines of his last book within a 
month of the end—reflect in its completeness the final 
form in which his conclusions had adjusted themselves. 
He wrote no more verse; but the ‘ Dream of John Ball’ and 
‘News from Nowhere,’ as well as the series of romances 
which began with ‘ The House of the Wolfings ’ and ended 
with ‘The Sundering Flood, are poetry, it may almost 
be said, in all but their shape. From them we may 
disentangle the three closely-twisted strands which for 
Morris made up the fitting life of a man. 

There is first his relation towards his work. This, the 
most urgent question of all, as Morris held it, because the 
one that seemed furthest from its right answer, is here 
beyond our purpose. He answered it himself, with an 
imagination as mellow and charming as it may perhaps 
be felt to be innocent, in his two idylls, named above, of 
the past and the future. Innocence, in such a connexion, 
may not be the quality which most inspires confidence. 
No doubt it is not for what are called practical details 
that we should read ‘News from Nowhere,’ but rather 
for a generalisation more practical (to say the least of it) 
than any detail, the demand of the future for a new 
spirit, in the evident bankruptcy of the old. The book 
was written in a strong impulse of reaction from theories 
offered to the world in the name of rigid common-sense ; 
but there is more common-sense in Morris's divination of 
some of the less easily formulated needs of man than we 
shall soon understand or exhaust. 

Next to this comes man’s relation to the earth he lives 
on, to all the growth and decay and re-growth which is 
bound on to the circle of the seasons—the principle of 
life on which our own so closely depends, but from which, 
say what we will, we so deeply distinguish it. And here, 
in a matter cheapened and sentimentalised as we have 
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seen it by every shade of slackness in thought and 
insincerity in practice, we may well find ourselves turning 
even from the spectacle of disciplined philosophies and 
soundly emotional insight, to the utterly simple and 
direct appeal which drew Morris to the sights and sounds 
and smells of the earth. He loved it with hunger, but 
loved it somehow as one who has really had to do with 
it, who has handled and worked with it too closely to 
have any high names for its influence, not as one who 
has only watched and questioned it, with whatever 
concentration and brilliance. There is a word which is a 
touchstone for this particular strain of feeling, whether 
or no it is the strain we prefer. If we ask of which of 
the writers famous for their celebrations of ‘ nature’ the 
word ‘ bucolic’ can be used, the ground becomes wonder- 
fully cleared. Virgil remains there and a few others, but 
none with a swifter response than Morris. Others may 
have driven their questions deeper; Morris gives a sense 
of not having thought or cared about any such matter, so 
secure was he in his possession of the thing questioned. 
Intense as his feeling is, and rare as anything of the sort 
may be in the daily world, it is plain that it is not in its 
nature a possession for genius only. The possibility, in 
the things any child of man might have for his own, of 
beauty and wonder enough to fill a life from end to end 
—that was Morris’s deepest belief; and his own delight 
in beauty was not other in kind than might be shared by 
the humblest. 

And the same is to be said of the spirit in which he 
touched that other relation, whose all-embracing aspect 
found in ‘ Love is Enough’ the completest expression he 
ever gave it. Later on, in the form of prose romance 
which he invented for himself, it was at times as though 
some strengthening influence had been lost with the 
abandonment of verse; for it must be admitted of these 
very charming books that the cup of their amorosity is 
too lavishly, too perpetually brimmed. Such writing may 
well and rightly be pretty and sugared very nearly up to 
the point at which it shall occur to the discriminating 
reader to use those words; but the moment the words are 
actually uttered the pages are condemned. Morris's 
glittering plains and wondrous isles and woods beyond 
the world never have much margin to spare, and not 
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seldom they pay the forfeit. They are one and all 
delightful, and they have passages of high beauty, but 
for the sound and exquisite strain we are concerned with 
they will not serve. For this we turn to what is techni- 
cally the most elaborately complicated structure that 
Morris ever devised, the morality of ‘The Freeing of 
Pharamond. Here the extreme ingenuity of the form— 
the ‘ receding planes’ on which the action takes place, the 
endless subtleties in the distribution of metre, the deft 
modulations of lyric, elegiac, dramatic effect—might have 
made it and left it a sort of toy of filigree, but that all 
the intricacy is mastered and brought to its place by the 
strong undecorated simplicity of the emotion. There is 
perhaps no poem of its length (it fills more than a hundred 
pages) in which the ornament is more thoroughly organic. 
It leaves one long impression of beauty, changing and 
shifting from moment to moment, but changing, like 
water streaming over a rock, with the lines of the 
structure beneath. Pharamond’s love has no philosophic 
articulation, no transcendent mysteries, no lingering 
delight in expression ; it looks straight in one direction 
and looks there always, with the one simple craving for 
self-surrender and for identification with the love that 
somewhere at last, far off, will turn to meet it. 

Such, then, is the triad that Morris gives us as repre- 
senting a quality of life which justifies itself. Not asa 
seer or a saint, offering purer airs and keener lights in 
return for an ever more arduous effort and sacrifice, but 
as a man who believes that life may be turned to 
immeasurable beauty by every hand that works and 
every heart that feels—so Morris lived, and so he 
expressed himself in all his varied achievement. His 
achievement was art; and his art, as we explore and 
analyse it, is always rewarding us with fresh aspects of its 
charm. But art, in Morris’s view, need never be named 
as part of our demand from life, being no more and no 
less than the expression of a life which is rightly based, 
an expression it could not withhold if it would. That isa 
conclusion which spreads far beyond the limits of literary 
criticism ; but it belongs to that criticism to remember 
that the point where it drops its quest was to Morris the 
beginning of the meaning of art. 

Percy LUBBOCK. 
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Art. 10—THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


1. The Authorised Version of the English Bible, 1611. 
Edited by W. Aldis Wright. Five vols. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1909. 

. The Authorized Edition of the English Bible, 1611 ; its 
subsequent reprints and modern representatives. By 
F. H. A.Scrivener. Cambridge: University Press, 1910. 

3. The Holy Bible. A Facsimile... of the Authorized 
Version. With an introduction by A. W. Pollard, and 
illustrative documents. Oxford: University Press, 1911. 
- The Hexaplar Psalter. Edited by W. Aldis Wright. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1911. 

. Records of the English Bible. The documents relating to 
the translation and publication of the Bible in English, 
1525-1611. Edited with an introduction by A. W. 
Pollard. London: Frowde, 1911. 

6. The History of the English Bible. By John Brown. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1911. 

7. Our English Bible. By H. W. Hoare. Revised edition. 
London: Murray, 1911. 


Ir was to be expected that the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, so long and so intimately associated 
with the printing of the English Bible, should lead the 
way in celebrating the tercentenary of the year 1611; 
and no fault van be found with the manner in which 
they have performed this duty. Two years ago the 
Cambridge Press published a careful reprint of the 
Authorised Version in a form convenient for the modern 
reader, who is intolerant of heavy books ; and this reprint 
has been supplemented by a re-issue of Dr Scrivener’s 
scholarly work on the original text and on the ‘number- 
less and not inconsiderable’ variations from it which 
have been introduced in succeeding editions. From the 
same Press comes also Mr Aldis Wright’s Hexaplar 
Psalter, a most valuable contribution to the internal 
history of the English Bible, in which the six principal 
English versions of the Psalms, from Coverdale’s first 
translation to that of the Revisers in our own time, are 
printed side by side; while Dr Brown contributes a con- 
venient résumé of the external facts with some interesting 
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illustrations to the ‘Cambridge Manuals of Science and 
Literature.’ As a somewhat fuller account, Mr Hoare’s 
book, ‘Our English Bible,’ lately re-issued in a popular 
form, deserves commendation. In the meantime the 
Oxford Press gives us a truly magnificent reproduction 
of the Bible of 1611 in photographic facsimile, somewhat 
reduced from the original; and with this is combined an 
admirable bibliographical introduction by Mr Pollard, 
and a valuable collection of original documents relating 
to the translation and publication of the Bible in English 
from 1525 to 1611, some printed here in full for the first 
time, and others only to be found in books which are 
comparatively inaccessible. For popular use there is 
also a page-for-page reprint of the text in small roman 
type on india paper, a very handy volume for reference ; 
and Mr Pollard’s introduction is printed also, together 
with the documents, in a separate volume. 

Much has been done by historical research to illustrate 
the external history of the English Bible ; but, with regard 
to the far more interesting questions which have to do 
with its internal development, very much still remains 
to be investigated; indeed, it can hardly be said that 
systematic investigation has been applied to this subject 
at all. The dependence of the Authorised Version on the 
earlier translations has, of course, been acknowledged in 
general terms; and a certain number of passages casually 
selected from the various versions have been compared 
together, with the result that conclusions have been 
drawn which are of very partial application. Some 
valuable suggestions have been made as to the authorities 
that were relied upon by the successive translators and 
as to the methods which they pursued in using them; 
but the important differences in these respects between 
one portion of the Bible and another have been usually 
ignored even by the most competent critics, and hardly 
any satisfactory attempt has been made to bring out the 
characteristic features of each version as an example of 
English style, and its relation in this’respect to those 
that preceded and those that followed. Most of the 
critics have been interested rather in the progress of the 
text towards greater correctness of translation—a matter 
in which it is possible to trace a fairly direct line of 
continuous improvement—and have concerned themselves 
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little with questions of style, in regard to which no such 
simple conclusions are possible. 

We regard the Authorised Version as a great monu- 
ment of English prose, and so it is. But as such it is 
the result of a long process of evolution. No single 
generation is responsible for it in its completed form; and 
it is unlike the masterpieces of individual genius in this 
respect, that it will submit to analysis; not only its dead 
origins, but the component elements of its living magic 
may be traced, and the manner in which these elements 
have been combined or fused together can to a great 
extent be made clear. We are proud of it as a national 
product and a national possession, but this should not 
content us. When we quote a household phrase from 
the Bible, or are delighted with a nobly rhythmical 
passage from the Old Testament or the New, it is well 
that we should remember to whom we are really in- 
debted, that we should have the means of knowing 
whether Tindale or Coverdale, the Genevan translators, 
the Elizabethan bishops, or King James's revisers were 
the originators ofthe essential qualities of style, the 
phrasing and the rhythm, which make the passage what 
it is for our ear. When we quote from the Bible we are 
as often as not quoting either the very words, or some- 
thing practically indistinguishable from the very words, 
of one of the earlier versions, e.g. : * 


‘Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my last 
end be like his.’ (Geneva Bible.) 

‘Saul and Jonathas were lovely and pleasant in their lives, 
and in their deaths they were not divided.’ (Great Bible.) 

‘The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away: blessed 
be the name of the Lord.’ (Bishops’ Bible.) 

‘Let the day perish wherein I was born, and the night 
when it was said, there is a man child conceived.’ (Geneva.) 

‘Because man goeth to his long home, and the mourners 
go about the streets.’ (Great Bible.) 

‘But the souls of the righteous are in the hand of God, 
and there shall no torment touch them.’ (Bishops’ Bible.) 

‘I will arise and go to my father, and will say unto him: 





* In all our quotations from the Bible the spelling is modernised. The 
slight variations from the text of the A.V. in the citations which follow 


belong to the versions from which they are quoted, 
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Father, I have sinned against heaven and before thee, and 
am no more worthy to be called thy son.’ (Tindale.) 

‘ Peace, I leave with you, my peace I give unto you: not 
as the world giveth give I unto you.’ (Tindale.) 

‘Be thou faithful unto the death, and I will give thee a 
crown of life.’ (Bishops’ Bible.) 


It is only by a process of careful examination and 
sifting, which has hardly even been attempted as yet, 
that we can rightly appreciate either the merits of the 
earlier versions or the special work that was done by the 
translators of King James’s reign; and the history of 
English prose style must, in default of such examination, 
be left with an important chapter unwritten, or written 
in a very vague and unsatisfactory manner. 


The start may conveniently be made from Matthew's 
Bible, published in 1537, which formed the basis of most 
of the subsequent translations. In this book, named only 
to mislead, the Pentateuch and (probably) the succeeding 
books of the Old Testament down to the end of Chronicles, 
as well as the whole of the New Testament, are Tindale’s, 
and the remainder is from Coverdale’s Bible of 1535. 
That part of Tindale’s work which had previously been 
printed is reproduced here with only the very slightest 
variations ; in the case of Coverdale’s, however (though 
this has never yet been noted), a thorough-going revision 
was commenced, but very soon abandoned. In the books 
of Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, with which Coverdale’s 
portion begins, the translation presents little difficulty ; 
yet even in these there are a good many alterations in 
detail, and the spelling of most of the proper names is 
changed. When he came to Job, the reviser, who, no 
doubt, was Coverdale himself, proceeded at first on the 
plan of correcting thoroughly by the help of Sebastian 
Miinster’s newly-published version; so that in the fourth 
chapter, for example, we have practically a new transla- 
tion. At this point it must have become obvious that 
the work of revision would be a very extensive one; and 
it was determined to put it off for a later occasion. 
Accordingly, the alterations become fewer and then 
almost cease; and the succeeding books, including the 
Psalms, the Prophets, and the Apocrypha, are reproduced 
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practically as they stand in Coverdale’s first translation. 
The plan of revision, then, was dropped for the moment, 
not because revision was unnecessary, but because so large 
an amount of revision was required that it could not be 
carried out in a short time. It was thought that an 
opportunity had presented itself for obtaining the official 
authorisation of a Bible in which Tindale’s work was 
embodied ; and considerations of expediency were allowed 
to prevail. The English Bible owes much, no doubt, to 
Coverdale and Rogers; but it may be doubted whether 
Tindale, who had died a martyr to his faith at Vilvorde 
in 1536, would have consented to issue a version of the 
Scriptures which, in certain portions at least, was known 
to be swarming with preventable errors. 

The importance of Tindale’s contribution to this com- 
posite version can hardly be over-estimated. It is true 
that the portions of the Old Testament which afford 
the severest test of the translator's powers had been left 
unattempted, but his work included the whole of the 
New Testament and more than half of the Old; and so 
great was its excellence that much the greater part of it 
survived through all the successive revisions, setting a 
standard of combined simplicity and dignity, which had 
an incalculable value for the style of the whole transla- 
tion.* It is an interesting question how far Tindale can 
be regarded as havirg been in direct touch with his 
originals. That he was a competent Greek scholar is 
generally admitted, but doubt has been cast upon his 
knowledge of Hebrew. In view of the testimony both of 
his friends and his enemies, of the letter written during 
his imprisonment, in which he asks to have the use of his 
Hebrew Bible, grammar and dictionary, of the manner in 
which he speaks of the Hebrew text as his original and 
asserts the special congruity of the Hebrew idiom with 
the usages of the English language, we cannot reasonably 
admit this doubt ; but it is probable enough that in Hebrew 
scholarship he was rather a learner than a master. It is 








* We need not discuss the question of the connexion between Tindale’s 
work and the Wycliffite Bible. He tells us that he was not ‘holp with 
English of any that had interpreted the same or such like thing in the 
Scripture beforetime’ ; and we may accept his word as meaning that he had 
no copy of the Wycliffite Bible before him, That he had seen it, however 
may reasonably be assumed. 
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also permissible to call attention to the fact that the 
internal evidence afforded by his translation has not yet 
been properly investigated. 

Assertions have been made on both sides, but one very 
material fact has been almost entirely neglected. The 
nearly literal translation of the Hebrew Bible into Latin 
by Pagninus was published in 1528; and this must 
necessarily have been in Tindale’s hands when he was 
engaged upon the Old Testament. This fact,so strangely 
overlooked, vitiates nearly every attempt that has been 
made to prove by the rendering of particular passages 
that he was a good Hebrew scholar. In nearly all the 
cases where Tindale departs both from the Vulgate and 
from Luther, and approaches more nearly to the original, 
he is in agreement with Pagninus.* Nevertheless, there 
seem to be some exceptions, e.g. Numbers xxiv, 17, where 
Tindale translates (with the modern Revised Version), 
‘I see him, but not now; I behold him, but not nigh,’ 
though all his authorities gave the future tense; and in 
several instances he interprets Hebrew names which have 
been left unexplained by his authorities, 

In passages which present no difficulties of interpreta- 
tion, Tindale’s translation often remains practically 
unaltered in the later versions; and, even where changes 
of some moment have been made, the complexion of the 
style and the general rhythm of the passage have usually 
been retained. This is the case with the narrative por- 
tions both of the Old and the New Testament ; and, in par- 
ticular, the Gospels and the Apocalypse in the Authorised 
Version are almost entirely in the language of Tindale. 
The case is different, no doubt, with the more difficult 
passages in the Epistles ; there the process of correction 
has often been carried so far that the original form has 
been almost entirely lost, but it asserts itself neverthe- 
less even here, when the difficulties are past. In the 
poetical passages of the Pentateuch and succeeding books, 
though a good deal has been changed, the essentials very 





* It is argued, for example, that in Exodus xv, 10, Tindale’s translation, 
‘Thou blewest with thy breath’—where the Vulgate, with which Luther 
agrees, has ‘ Flavit spiritus tuus’—must be from the Hebrew ; but Pagninus 
has ‘Flavisti spiritu tuo.’ Similarly, in Numbers xxii, 34, ‘Now therefore 
if it displease thine eyes,’ where the Vulgate has ‘Et nunc si displicet tibi,’ 
but Pagninus, ‘Et nunc si displicet in oculis tuis.’ 
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often remain, as, for example, in the Song of Deborah, 
where Tindale has: 


‘Lord, when thou departedest out of Seir and camest from 
the fields of Edom, the earth trembled, and the heavens 
rained, and the clouds dropped water. The mountains 
melted before the Lord, even mount Sinai before the Lord 
God of Israel. In the days of Samgar the son of Anath, and 
in the days of Jael, the highways were unoccupied, and they 
that walked by paths went by ways’ that fet compasses 
about. The villages were uninhabited in Israel, were unin- 
habited, until I Debora arose, until I arose a mother in 
Israel,’ ete. 


Simplicity and dignity are usually combined in 
Tindale’s work with a noble sense of rhythm; but at the 
same time his style has a tendency to conciseness which 
is sometimes felt as a want of proper amplitude. He 
frequently suppresses the repetitions and amplifications 
which belong to the language from which he is translat- 
ing; for instance, he writes, ‘I flee from my mistress,’ 
rather than ‘from the face of my mistress’; he prefers, 
‘The bow of Jonathas and the sword of Saul turned 
never back empty, to ‘The bow of Jonathas turned 
not back, and the sword of Saul returned not empty’ ; 
he often omits such expressions as ‘I pray thee,’ ‘it came 
to pass that’; and the force of the original is sometimes 
seriously impaired by his unseasonable brevity, as when 
we have ‘in that thou hast not kept thine only son from 
me,’ instead of ‘thy son, thine only son.’ The opening 
passage of Genesis affords a good example of this over- 


conciseness. 


‘In the beginning God created heaven and earth. The 
earth was void and empty, and darkness was upon the deep, 
and the spirit of God moved upon the water. Then God said, 
Let there be light: and there was light. And God saw the 
light that it was good, and divided the light from the dark- 
ness ; and called the light day, and the darkness night.’ 


He is markedly sparing in his use of auxiliaries, in 
some instances with good effect, e.g., ‘Sara denied it, 
saying, I laughed not, for she was afraid. But he said, 
Yes, thou laughtest’; but, in the endeavour after this 
kind of economy, he gives us too many awkward forms, 
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such as ‘stretchedest,’ ‘deliveredest,’ and the frequent use 
of the optative without auxiliary sometimes causes 
ambiguity, e.g., ‘ People be thy servants, and nations bow 
unto thee.’ Another feature of Tindale’s work is his use 
of familiar and colloquial forms of expression, giving a 
popular character to his style. Pharaoh says to Abram, 
‘There is thy wife, take her and be walking’; Sarai 
‘fared foul with’ Hagar; Joseph ‘was a lucky fellow’; 
the river of Egypt ‘ scraled with frogs’; ‘he was drunk a 
good’ is said of Nabal; and Balak, speaking to Balaam, 
says, ‘Come now a fellowship and curse me this people, 
for ‘I pray thee’; or again, in the New Testament, ‘ one 
of the wenches of the high priest’; ‘the pith is this’; 
‘took a worth the spoiling of your goods.’ To the vigour 
and genuinely popular character of Tindale’s rendering 
the influence of Luther’s version certainly contributed ; 
and in several instances German expressions are imported 
into the English version.* 

A very large part of Tindale’s work stood the test of 
time, so far as regards the essentials of style; but of the 
remaining portion of Matthew’s Bible a different account 
must be given. Moreover, careful distinctions have here 
to be made; and it will be found that critical remarks 
which apply to one book of the Bible will not necessarily 
hold good for another. The chief reason, indeed, why no 
clear and satisfactory account has yet been given of the 
mutual relations of the English versions of the Bible is 
that distinctions of this kind have not been attended to. 
In reality, each book must be separately studied; for 
the results arrived at by the examination of Ecclesiastes 
will not help us much with the Psalms, nor can the 
conclusions derived from examination of the book of 
Malachi be safely applied to Isaiah. The important part 
of the Old Testament which was left practically un- 
touched by Tindale contains the books which offer the 
hardest problems to the translator, and demand from him 
the highest qualities .of literary style. It may fairly be 
said that the literary success of an English translation of 
the Old Testament must depend mainly upon the render- 
ing of Job, the Psalms, and the Prophets. 





* e.g., ‘this is once bone of my bones’; ‘ they offered unto field-devils 
and not to God’ (Luther, ‘ felt-teuffeln’); ‘ Blessed is the room-maker Gad’ 
(Luther, ‘raum-macher’), 
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As we have already seen, the foundations were here 
laid by Coverdale; and in his case there is no question of 
direct contact with the original texts. He makes no 
claim to Hebrew scholarship, but professes to translate 
from German and Latin. Various views have been put 
forward with regard to the ‘five interpreters’ of whom 
he speaks in the dedication of his Bible to the King 
(1535), but as to three of them there can be no doubt— 
the Vulgate Latin, Luther’s German version, and the 
Zurich Bible. Among his authorities he especially 
distinguishes the Germans, ‘whom (because of their 
singular gifts and special diligence in the Bible) I have 
been the more glad to follow for the most part, according 
as I was required ’—a statement which seems to imply that 
those who had moved him to undertake the work had 
especially recommended this course to him. The other 
two interpreters may be Tindale, by whom Coverdale 
was greatly influenced in the parts of the Bible which 
they undertook in common, and possibly Pagninus, 
though of this last authority he unfortunately made 
little use.* But his manner of using his ‘interpreters’ is 
absolutely and unaccountably different in different 
portions of his work; and the result is an inequality of 
the most striking kind. In some books a great measure 
of success is attained, while in others there is almost 
absolute failure; and it is interesting to note how easily 
in the latter cases we may demonstrate that the trans- 
lation would have been better if the translator had taken 
more pains. Almost always, where there is bad trans- 
lation, we find on examination that it is due to bad 
methods, adopted apparently through haste or careless- 
ness in these particular parts of the work ; while in others 
the translator proceeds on quite different principles, and 
produces results of a very different quality. 

In the portion of the Bible with which we are at 
present concerned, Coverdale’s work depends, as has been 
said, mainly upon three authorities, the Zurich Bible, 
Luther, and the Vulgate. There are, no doubt, frequent 
instances of renderings which can be referred to no 





* Westcott’s statement that Coverdale’s translation is based mainly upon 
the Zurich Bible and Pagninus (‘Hist. of the English Bible,’ p. 163) is 
seriously misleading, All the cases in which he assumes the influence of 
Pagninus (p. 298 ff.) may be otherwise accounted for. 


Vol, 215.—No, 429. 2L 
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known source, and the reader is at first inclined to 
suspect an authority (of a very misleading kind, however) 
which has not yet been traced ; but, as he becomes better 
acquainted with the version, he is more disposed to 
regard these renderings as the individual vagaries of the 
translator, depending either upon the expansion of some 
hint given by his authorities, or upon some sheer 
misunderstanding of them. Such are the specimens 
which we have in Job xxiv, 18, ‘O that his portion also 
upon earth were swifter than the running water, which 
suffereth not the shipman to behold the fair and pleasant 
vineyards,’ a fanciful expansion of a sentence which he 
did not understand ; Job xxvi, 4, ‘The giants and worthies 
that are slain, and lie under the world with their 
companions, a romantic embroidery upon the Vulgate ; 
Isaiah xxvi, 18, ‘ We are with child, we travail and bear, 
and with the spirit we bring forth health, wherethrough 
the earth is undestroyed, and the inhabiters of the world 
perish not,’ apparently mere blundering on the basis of 
the Zurich version. It must be recognised that we have 
here to do with a translator of a very different order 
from Tindale, not only his inferior in scholarship, but also 
far less painstaking. But his work is extremely unequal. 
The Coverdale of the Psalter and of the Song of Solomon 
is almost as far removed from the Coverdale of Isaiah as 
best is from worst in translation; and, if we are to 
understand the history of later developments, and 
perceive why in some parts of the Hagiographa and 
the Prophets his translation was merely revised and 
corrected in subsequent versions, while in other parts 
it was completely superseded, this inequality must be 
clearly recognised. Justice has been done to the 
excellence of Coverdale’s best work, but not as yet to the 
badness of his worst ; and consequently his position as a 
contributor to the English Bible has remained something 
of an enigma. 

The variations in the quality of his work correspond 
in general very closely with variations in his method of 
using his authorities. At one time he will completely 
combine the renderings of the Zurich Bible with those of 
Luther and of the Vulgate, using his three principal in- 
terpreters, if not with independence, at least with literary 
taste and tact, and displaying a real desire to get at the 
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most probable meaning of the original; while at other 
times he follows one only—the Zurich version—and that 
frequently with great carelessness and inaccuracy, often 
quite misunderstanding the German. These variations of 
method naturally react upon the style. In his version of 
Job (for the most part), and still more in the Psalter, he 
throws his heart into his work; the translation may not 
be exact, but the faults are compensated by literary 
merits ; and, though the form of expression is modified 
in accordance with the genius of the translator, in order 
to obtain the sweet fullness of expression and the delicate 
harmony of sentence-rhythm to which he is naturally 
drawn, the true spirit of the original is there neverthe- 
less. But sometimes, and particularly in many portions 
of the Prophets, the virtue of the style disappears, as well 
as the accuracy of the translation ; and in such cases it will 
usually be found that the translator is following one 
authority only, and that the faults of the style, which are 
partly, no doubt, due to slovenly haste, depend in part 
also upon this authority. The Zurich version often 
amplifies in an unfortunate manner; it frequently sup- 
plies logical connexions which go far to destroy the 
parallelism ; and in general it may be described as diffuse 
and flabby in comparison with the breezy freshness and 
concise vigour of Luther’s rendering. Coverdale is too 
often led by this translation into a nerveless insipidity 
which sacrifices both the spirit and the rhythmical 
balance of the original. 

In general it may be said that the merit of Coverdale 
in this part of the Bible depends mainly upon the question 
whether he has worked with his three authorities before 
him and conscientiously endeavoured to combine their 
excellences, or whether he has chosen, from pressure of 
time perhaps, to follow a single one only, that one being 
in all cases the Zurich Bible. This is not the place to give 
the evidence in detail for such conclusions ; but briefly it 
may be stated that in the books of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
Ezekiel he is almost entirely dependent on Zurich— 
Luther hardly comes in at all, and the Vulgate very 
seldom—while in the remainder of the work combination 
is for the most part attempted, though effected less 
thoroughly in some parts than in others, most completely 
perhaps in the Psalter, but successfully also for the most 

2L2 
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part in Job, the Song of Solomon, and the Minor Prophets,* 
and to a less degree in Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Wisdom, 
and Ecclesiasticus. It is interesting to trace his method 
of working when he is at his best. He will turn con- 
stantly from one of his authorities to another, selecting 
with fine taste what seems to his literary sense to be 
preferable. In many of the Psalms Luther and the 
Vulgate distinctly predominate over Zurich; in other 
cases the three are almost equally intertwined, and some- 
times all are represented within the limits of a single 
verse, as Ps. v, 10, ‘Punish them, O God, that they may 
perish in their own imaginations: cast them out because 
of the multitude of their ungodliness, for they rebel 
against thee.’ Again, it often happens that either Luther 
or Zurich supplies the form of the sentence, while the 
Vulgate contributes largely to its diction. 

The Psalter is undoubtedly Coverdale’s masterpiece, 
and several probable reasons may be given for the special 
excellence which we find here. It was no doubt the part 
of the work which interested him most. He was a man 
of tender devotional feeling, one who would be attracted 
especially by the spirit of personal religion in the Psalms. 
In his rendering of the Song of Deborah he had been less 
spirited than Tindale, and the denunciations in the 
Prophets were perhaps not very congenial to him; but 
in the expressions of penitence, of confidence in God’s 
mercy, and of earnest longing after righteousness, with 
which the Psalms abound, he found something specially 
suited to his disposition. Again, the task was one which 
lay more fully within his powers than that which con- 
fronted him in some of the other books. Elsewhere he 
was often crippled by uncertainty as to the meaning ; 
here he was dealing with a text which must have been 
familiar to him in devotional use throughout his life ; 
and, though he might not always understand it rightly, 
he must at least have learnt to attach a meaning to all 
its expressions, and it was a labour of love to clothe this 
meaning in the grace of harmonious English for the help of 
his fellow Christians. Moreover, as regards command of 





* The book of Jonah had been translated by Tindale, and Coverdale’s is 
merely a revised version of his translation. On the other hand, Tindale’s 
translation of the ‘Epistles from the Old Testament’ was not used by 
Coverdale, 
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English prose rhythm, he is hardly capable of a sustained 
effort upon the highest level; the great style of Job and 
Isaiah is not fully within his reach; his harmonies are 
those of the sentence rather than of the period, and in 
this respect, too, the Psalter gave him material which was 
well suited to his powers. It was evident that the use of 
the Psalms for singing was constantly in his mind, and 
that his delicate ear was always on the watch for such 
turns of rhythm as might be favourable to this purpose, 
whilst at the same time he was not hampered by any too 
scrupulous ideas about the duty of precise accuracy in 
dealing with such a text. For these various reasons it 
might almost seem that Coverdale was born to be a 
translator of the Psalms; and, when we come to examine 
his work, we find that it has none of those marks of haste 
and inattention which we have too often to note else- 
where. The familiar Prayer-book version is Coverdale’s 
translation as revised by himself for the Great Bible; and 
a comparison of this and the Authorised Version at almost 
any point will illustrate the characteristics of his style. 
The revision of this combined work of Tindale and 
Coverdale, of which the result appears in the various 
editions of the Great Bible (1539-42), was important as 
regards the amount of change by way of correction, but 
cannot be said to have very much heightened its liter- 
ary merit. There is every reason to believe that the 
chief reviser was Coverdale himself; and, as was long 
ago pointed out by Westcott, the alterations were mainly 
derived from Miinster in the Old Testament and from 
the revised translation of Erasmus in the New.* Miin- 
ster’s version has some literary grace, and occasionally 
contributes noteworthy phrases to the English text, as 
‘Numquid tu ligabis suaves influentias Pleiadum’ (Job 
xxxviii, 31); but its merits as a rendering of the Hebrew 
were exaggerated by the reviser, who trusted it far too 
implicitly, and sometimes, by following it with meticulous 
accuracy, destroys Tindale’s rhythm, as in Gen, i. 3, ‘ Let 
there be made light, and there was light made.’ In 
dealing with his own work his methods vary. Some of 


* Occasionally in the New Testament Coverdale introduces changes 
which agree with the text of his own earlier version, but usually the 
alterations are independent of this. 
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the least successful parts, including a good deal of Isaiah, 
are practically rewritten, but without much improvement 
of style ; on the other hand, many chapters of Job are left, 
almost unaltered, though differing widely from Minster, 
as if the translator was conscious here that his work was 
reasonably good, and was reluctant to alter it. In the 
Psalms there is careful correction of details, and here 
alone we observe something like a systematic attempt to 
improve the style and rhythm, with a view, no doubt, to 
the services of the Church. If space allowed, it would be 
interesting to follow out these changes in detail, but 
Mr Wright’s Hexaplar Psalter makes the comparison 
easy. In the Apocrypha, of course, there was no Miinster 
to follow, and the alterations are few. 


The publication of the Great Bible in its final form 
completes one chapter in the history of the development 
which we have endeavoured briefly to trace. The next 
is opened by the appearance in 1560 of that admirable 
version which was due to the labours of the English 
exiles at Geneva during the reign of Mary. This deserves 
to be called an original translation rather than a revision, 
notwithstanding the extent to which it reproduces the 
earlier work. Here for the first time we have an English 
Bible which is throughout in direct contact with the 
original languages. The persons chiefly responsible for 
this work, Whittingham, Sampson, and Gilby, were 
competent Hebrew and Greek scholars; and they show 
a spirit of independence which stamps their work with 
a completely new character, while at the same time they 
use all the helps that are available, including Beza’s 
New Testament and the French translation of Olivetan. 
Where the existing English translation was good, they 
reproduce it, either wholly or with slight changes in the 
direction of greater accuracy; but, where it is unsatis- 
factory, they are not content to correct errors, but 
entirely rewrite in their own style, a style which is 
marked not only by conscientious care, but by a graceful 
felicity of expression to which the later Bible owes 
much. It was the Old Testament that especially needed 
improvement; and their version of it is marked by a 
closer following of the Hebrew idiom than had hitherto 
been attempted, and a power of transferring the poetical 
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expression of the original into English both accurate 
and rhythmical. 

Convenience of form (it was the first English Bible 
printed in quarto size and in roman type) combined 
with excellence of translation to make the Geneva Bible 
popular; and the abundance of explanatory notes in the 
margin was one of its great attractions. These notes 
are not usually controversial, though written, of course, 
from a Protestant standpoint; and the absence of 
narrowness in the translators is shown by the fact that 
in this version the word ‘ Church’ appeared for the first 
time in place of Tindale’s ‘ congregation,’ which, in spite 
of protests, still held its ground in the text of the Great 
Bible as sanctioned by Cranmer. This translation, then, 
deservedly became the favourite household Bible of the 
English people, while the Great Bible was, of course, read 
in the churches; and the competition of the Geneva 
Bible with the official versions is the leading fact in 
connexion with the Jater revisions.* 

The scheme for a revised version to be executed by 
the bishops themselves was revived in a practical form 
by Parker in 1563; and the books of the Bible were 
distributed among the most learned of the dignitaries of 
the Church of England, with instructions to ‘ follow the 
common English translation used in the churches, and 
not to recede from it but when it varieth manifestly 
from the Hebrew or Greek.’ The Bishops’ Bible, first 
issued in 1568, and with further revision in 1572, is 
chiefly remarkable for its extreme inequality and the 
apparent absence of all consistent method in its execu- 
tion.. Sometimes we are impressed by exactness of 
scholarship, or surprised by some happy turn of phrase ; 
at other times the extreme infelicity of its renderings 
repels us, or we are wearied by a superabundance of 
explanatory parentheses. Some editorial supervision 
must have been exercised; but, in general, each con- 
tributor was left to pursue his own plan, and most of 
the revisers were made publicly responsible for their 
own share. Hence there is a striking difference between 





* The notes in the Geneva Bible were the chief objection to it in the 
eyes of men like Parker, who in his letter to the Queen in 1568 speaks of 
‘translations which have not been laboured in your realm, having inspersed 
diverse prejudicial notes, which might have been also well spared.’ 
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one part of the Bible and another. Some of the soundest 
work was done by Parker himself, in Genesis and Exodus, 
and in portions of the New Testament. Improvement 
of the literary form is rather rare in the Bishops’ Bible, 
except in the numerous borrowings from the Geneva 
version ; but in Genesis, for example, there are several 
instances of happy originality of expression : ‘ Be fruitful 
and multiply, and replenish the earth and subdue it ;’ 
‘an horror of great darkness ;’ ‘Surely the Lord is in 
this place, and I knew it not;’ ‘O my soul, come not 
thou into their secrets.’ 

Of the more poetical books of the Old Testament, 
some, as Ecclesiastes and the Song of Solomon, by Perne, 
Dean of Ely, are hardly changed at all; some, as the 
Book of Job, by Pearson of Canterbury, are left as they 
were, except in places where there was considerable 
variation from the original, and then are often corrected 
by Miinster, in spite of the protest of the Bishop of 
Worcester that there was too much Miinster already. 
The Bishop of Winchester, who revised Isaiah and 
Jeremiah, began with great diligence, and almost 
rewrote the early chapters of Isaiah; but he soon tired 
of the task, and contented himself later with a very 
moderate amount of change, leaving some of the most 
difficult chapters almost untouched. The treatment of 
the Psalms is peculiar. The reviser here, whose initials 
are T. B., prefixes a note indicating that in his opinion 
sense has been unduly sacrificed to sound in the former 
translations ; and he goes to work accordingly to reverse 
the process. Hardly a verse is left unaltered, and the 
rhythm is systematically destroyed, frequently without 
any gain to the sense. No doubt many sound corrections 
are made, but the expression is often extraordinarily 
tasteless.* Every page of Mr Wright's ‘ Hexaplar 
Psalter’ will illustrate the procedure. By far the most 
valuable work done by these revisers was in St Paul’s 
Epistles, for which Parker was mainly responsible. 





* For example, where the Great Bible has ‘he hath conceived sorrow, 
and brought forth ungodliness,’ T. B. gives us, ‘he hath conceived a labour, 
but yet he shall be brought to bed of a falsehood’: for ‘ yet is their strength 
then but labour and sorrow, so soon passeth it away and we are gone,’ 
T. B. substitutes, ‘yet is their jollity but labour and care, yea moreover it 
passeth in haste from us, and we flee from it.’ 
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Here the text of the Great Bible was corrected with 
much independence of scholarship, but also with frequent 
assistance from the Geneva version ;* and the result is a 
vast improvement both in correctness and in style. 

But the rival translation was not to be so easily 
supplanted ; and, as regards the New Testament, another 
competitor was soon to appear. The Rheims New Testa- 
ment, a translation made for the use of the English 
Roman Catholics, was published in 1582. It is a most 
accurate and scholarly version, made of course from the 
Vulgate, but by thoroughly competent Greek scholars, 
who carefully compared the Latin with the Greek. The 
defence, in the Preface, of the Vulgate text as based upon 
older Greek authorities than any then available, is to 
some extent sound; and in certain respects, as in the 
representation of a single Greek word occurring in 
various places by the same English word, in careful 
discrimination of the sense of the definite article, and in 
regard for the original form of expression and order of 
words, this version is far superior to any previously 
existing. As to the English style of it, a very false 
impression is created by the usual descriptions. It does 
no doubt contain a certain number of unfamiliar words, 
which it was thought could not be rendered into common 
English without losing their theological or ecclesiastical 
associations; but in the Gospels and the simpler por- 
tions of the Epistles we may read for a long time 
without finding anything unusual in the diction; and 
such words as ‘evangelise’ and ‘ Paraclete’ need not 
seriously offend us. By far the most shocking instance 
is ‘supersubstantial bread’ in the Lord’s Prayer; but 
here the translators were dealing with a difficulty which 
had been rather evaded than solved by their predecessors. 
In the theological parts of the Epistles, no doubt, the case 
is different; and it is here that we meet with such hard 
words as are commonly quoted, ‘inquinations of the 
flesh,’ ‘juncture of subministration,’ ‘exinanite,’ ‘repro- 
pitiate, ‘premerited.’ The principle to be followed is 
clearly asserted in the words of the Preface, ‘ continually 





* In the first verses of Rom. vi, for example, we have from the Geneva 
version the expressions ‘that grace may abound,’ ‘ dead to sin,’ ‘ baptised 
into his death,’ ‘in newness of life,’ 
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keeping ourselves as near as possible to our text, and to 
the very words and phrases which by long use are made 
venerable’; and again, ‘we presume not in hard places 
to mollify the speeches or phrases, but religiously keep 
them word for word and point for point, for fear of 
missing or restraining the sense of the Holy Ghost to 
our fantasy.’ It is needless here to do more than 
mention the considerable debt owed by our Authorised 
Version to the Rheims translation.* 


If the Bishops’ Bible suffered from too much uncon- 
trolled individuality, the Authorised Version was perhaps 
somewhat too much the work of committees. The 
circumstances in which it was undertaken are well 
known, and also the arrangements for the execution of 
the work by ‘Companies’ formed at Westminster, Oxford, 
and Cambridge, two in each place, to which the Bible 
was portioned out for revision, the whole work being 
finally supervised by a board of twelve members, two 
from each of the six companies. Praise has been 
universally given to the merit of the resulting version ; 
but little of any value has been written about the actual 
process by which the success was achieved, and no serious 
attempt has been made to ascertain precisely the positive 
contributions in the matter of style and diction, as 
distinguished from correctness of translation, which 
were made by the Jacobean translators. 

It can only be in special circumstances that a master- 
piece of literary style is produced by a committee, or by 
any combination of committees. Scholarship may be 
shown in abundance, but original excellence of style is 
hardly to be looked for. It might therefore have been 
conjectured a priori that the literary qualities of the 
King’s Bible were in the main inherited from the 
previous English versions, and that, as regards style in 
the larger sense, the work of the committees was mainly 
selective. And this on examination proves to be the 
case. Such originality as we often find in the Geneva 
Bible, for example, must not be looked for here. For the 





* It is enough to refer to Dr J. G. Carleton’s book, ‘The Part of Rheims 
in the Making of the English Bible’ (1902), in which the whole subject is 
thoroughly investigated. 
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most part the general structure of the sentence-rhythm, 
and those features of the diction which have distinct 
literary value, are taken from the earlier versions, with 
such modification in detail as was found desirable with a 
view, in the first place, to correctness of translation. 
The selection by the revisers from the materials that lay 
before them, and their combination of the excellences of the 
translations which they followed, was marked by extra- 
ordinary tactand skill; and everywhere thesmaller matters 
of diction, on which so much depends, and the minor 
requirements of the rhythm, as distinguished from the 
main balance of the period or sentence, were looked to 
with minute and successful attention. In scholarship 
they were doubtless far superior, as a body, to any who 
had previously attempted the task; and they had among 
them men who, if not endowed with great original 
genius, had an instinctive feeling for what is admirable 
in English prose style. 

The first of the rules laid down for the work was this : 
‘The ordinary Bible read in the Church, commonly called 
the Bishops’ Bible, to be followed, and as little altered as 
the truth of the original will permit.’ Fortunately the 
translators did not consider themselves bound by the 
letter of this rule, which would not have permitted them 
to deviate from the Bishops’ Bible on considerations of 
literary style alone. They not only showed themselves 
willing to adopt improvements of every kind from all 
sources, even from the Rheims New Testament, which was 
not among the versions that they were officially recom- 
mended to consult; but, where they found that the 
Geneva Bible gave a translation which was distinctly 
superior in literary quality to that of the Bishops’ Bible, 
they boldly adopted this as the basis of their text, so that 
often in the prophetical books the Bishops’ Bible is 
almost or altogether without influence upon them.* To 
this happy audacity must be ascribed much of the success 
which they achieved. 

In the simpler narrative portions the translation is in 
no way essentially different from that of the text which 
the revisers were enjoined to follow. In the Synoptic 





* It was chiefly the first Oxford Company that allowed itself this 
freedom, but also to some extent the others, 
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Gospels especially the text of the Bishops’ Bible is closely 
followed ; the changes are usually very slight and some- 
times only to be detected by careful collation. Here and 
there a correction is introduced in the translation of a 
word, or the connecting particles are modified ; and it is 
interesting to note how often Geneva and Rheims stand 
together as authorities for a closer adherence to the 
original.* On the whole there is greater correctness and 
greater smoothness; and the frequent change of single 
words often has a very happy effect, as ‘the ax is laid 
unto the root of the trees, for ‘the ax is put unto the 
root of the trees’; ‘in their hands they shall bear thee 
up,’ for ‘lift thee up’ or ‘ hold thee up’; ‘ Rejoice and be 
exceeding glad,’ for ‘Rejoice and be glad.’ In the Acts, 
where the narrative is of a less simple character, more 
correction was needed, and the result in many places 
was almost a new translation; but this affects the 
substance rather than the style, and the amount of 
change is usually greatest where the question of style is 
rather subordinate—much greater, for example, in the 
account of St Paul’s shipwreck than in the report of his 
speech at Athens. 

Both in the Gospels and in the Acts the basis is 
furnished by the Bishops’ Bible. Of the Epistles a some- 
what different account must be given. Here a very large 
amount of correction is made, and the Genevan translation 
assumes a much more important position ; moreover, it is 
in this part of the New Testament that the influence of 
the Rheims version on the vocabulary is most marked ; 
so that we often have a tolerably complete combination 
of the three versions which were mainly before the trans- 
lators, and the influence of Geneva proves to be distinctly 
the strongest of the three.t The strictly original con- 
tributions of the new translators in the matter of style 
are here also usually confined to the smaller details, but 
sometimes they have a wider scope, as in 1 Cor. xiii, 8, 
‘whether there be prophecies, they shall fail, etc. It may 
be observed that it is chiefly in this part of their work 





* Sometimes, however, the translators departed from the Bishops’ Bible 
for the worse, as when they wrote ‘in a ship’ (Matt. iv, 21) for ‘in the 
ship,’ and ‘ Truth, Lord, yet the dogs’ (Matt. xv, 27). 

+ It must be remembered that in the New Testament the Genevan and 
the Bishops’ versions were both ultimately founded on Tindale’s,' 
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that the principle adopted by the translators of syste- 
matically varying the rendering of the original words does 
most harm to their work. This is almost the only rule 
of translation which is distinctly laid down in their 
Preface; and the manner in which it is there insisted on 
makes it certain that a reference was intended to the 
Rheims translator, who adopted the opposite rule. The 
principle laid down in the Preface of the Authorised 
Version (supported, it must be said, by a somewhat 
frivolous line of argument) is to a great extent sound ; 
‘but it has its limits, and in St Paul’s Epistles especially 
this variety of rendering, often of course inherited from 
the older versions, frequently obscures the reasoning, 
and prevents the reader from appreciating the emphasis 
which is attached in the original to certain particular 
words. 

In the purely narrative portions of the Old Testament 
the translation is in the main furnished by the Bishops’ 
Bible, though minor changes are fairly frequent, some 
being independent and some from the Genevan version ; 
but with most of the remainder the case is different. In 
the book of Job there is, in the early chapters, a nearly 
equal balance between the two versions, with a good deal 
of independence also; but, as the work proceeded, the 
Genevan text came more and more to be accepted, till 
finally it prevailed almost completely. In ch. xli, 27 ff. 
the Geneva Bible has this : 


‘He esteemeth iron as straw, and brass as rotten wood. The 
archer cannot make him flee: the stones of the sling are 
turned into stubble unto him. The darts are counted as 
straw, and he laugheth at the shaking of the spear. ... He 
maketh the depth to boil like a pot, and maketh the sea like 
a pot of ointment. He maketh a path to shine after him: 
one would think the depth as an hoar head. In the earth 
there is none like him: he is made without fear.’ 


This supplies all the main literary features to the 
Authorised Version, while the Bishops’ text is essentially 
different in style and balance throughout, far more 
diffuse and less vigorous. Nevertheless a word here and 
there, as ‘ sling-stones’ and ‘the deep,’ is taken from it by 
the Authorised Version. Still more definitely is it the case 
in Isaiah that the basis is supplied by Geneva and that 
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the Bishops’ Bible contributes little to the style. For 
example, the Genevan text of Isaiah xl, 1 ff. runs thus: 


‘Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, will your Godsay. Speak 
comfortably to Jerusalem, and cry unto her, that her warfare 
is accomplished, that her iniquity is pardoned; for she hath 
received of the Lord’s hand double for all her sins. A voice 
cryeth in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, 
make straight in the desert a path for our God... . A voice 
said, Cry. And he said, What shall I ery? All flesh is grass, 
and all the grace thereof is as the flower of the field. . . . The 
grass withereth, the flower fadeth; but the word of our God 
shall stand for ever.’ 


Here again the Bishops’ Bible is quite different, e.g. 
‘Comfort my people, [O ye prophets,| comfort my people, 
saith your God ; comfort Jerusalem at the heart, and tell 
her that her travail is at an end,’ ete. The Authorised 
Version takes from it only ‘saith your God,’ and ‘ goodli- 
ness’ instead of ‘grace. In many places even this 
amount of reference to the Bishops’ text is absent, e.g. 
ch. liii, 3-6, where we have in the Geneva version : 


‘He is despised and rejected of men: he is a man full of 
sorrows and hath experience of infirmities: we hid as it were 
our faces from him: he was despised, and we esteemed him 
not. Surely he hath borne our infirmities and carried our 
sorrows: yet we did judge him as plagued and smitten of 
God and humbled. But he was wounded for our transgres- 
sions, he was broken for our iniquities: the chastisement of 
our peace was upon him, and with his stripes we are healed. 
All we like sheep have gone astray: we have turned every 
one to his own way, and the Lord hath laid upon him the 
iniquity of us all.’ 


It is enough to quote the Bishops’ version of vv. 4, 5: 


Howbeit he only hath taken on him our infirmity, and borne 
our pains: yet we did judge him as though he were plagued 
and cast down of God. Whereas he [notwithstanding] was 
wounded for our offences, and smitten for our wickedness: 
for the pain of our punishment was laid upon him, and with 
his stripes are we healed.’ 


This method of relying almost entirely upon the 
Genevan translation in the matter of style was followed 
most fully in the Major Prophets, and of course has a 
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direct relation to the previous history of this part of the 
English Bible, as traced in the earlier part of this article. 
In the Minor Prophets there is a much more equal 
division of influence ; but here too Geneva on the whole 
distinctly predominates, except perhaps in the book of 
Jonah, which, it will be remembered, was originally 
translated by Tindale. In the important final chapters 
of Ecclesiastes the influence of Geneva prevails almost. as 
absolutely as in Isaiah. The case of the Psalms is again a 
special one, which cannot now be examined in detail. A 
distinct attempt wasmade here, such as we do not find else- 
where, to return to the phraseology of the Great Bible, 
which had been so ruthlessly altered by the Bishops’ 
reviser ; but the need for greater accuracy, together with 
the inevitable influence of the Geneva version, militated 
strongly against a full recovery of the former rhythm, 
to which exactness of translation had been deliberately 
sacrificed by Coverdale ; and the result is a rather un- 
satisfactory compromise. 

Such in the main are the relations between the 
Authorised Version and its predecessors. It remains to 
indicate, so far as our limits will allow, some of the in- 
stances in which the new translators showed more 
unquestionable originality as writers of English prose, or 
at least were dependent on other than English sources 
for the complexion of their style. Of such sources by far 
the most important (after the original texts) was the 
Vulgate, to which, in their following of German versions, 
far too little attention had been paid by the earlier trans- 
lators. Special notice had been drawn to it by the 
Rheims New Testament; and we have already noted the 
influence of this upon the Authorised Version. It has 
been usual to assume that the Roman Catholic translation 
of the Old Testament, commonly called the Douay Version, 
had no influence on the Bible of 1611. This assumption 
is partly based upon the parenthetical remark in the 
Preface of the Authorised Version, ‘we have seen none of 
theirs of the whole Bible as yet.’ But the first volume of 
the Douay Old Testament was published in 1609, and the 
second in 1610; and it is certain that many members of 
the English companies must have seen it while their 
work was in progress. Moreover, there are several 
passages in which Douay renderings seem distinctly to 
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have suggested the form of expression adopted by the 
Authorised Version, e.g. Exod. xv, 1, ‘the horse and his 
rider he hath thrown into the sea’; 2 Sam. i, 27, ‘How 
have the strong fallen and the weapons of war perished !’ ; 
1 Kings viii, 27, ‘for if heaven and the heaven of heavens 
cannot contain thee, how much more this house that I 
have built’; Job iv, 13, ‘when deep sleep falleth upon 
men’; Isaiah liii, 3,‘a man of sorrows’; in all which places 
the Authorised Version almost or altogether agrees with 
Douay in a rendering which is different from that of the 
earlier versions, and perhaps not entirely to be accounted 
for by common following of the Vulgate. But in many 
other passages it is perhaps best to assume the direct 
influence of the Latin, as in such expressions as ‘the 
glory of his nostrils’ (Job xxxix, 20), and in such effective 
inversions as those of Judges v, 24,‘ Blessed above women 
shall Jael the wife of Heber the Kenite be,’ and 27, ‘ At 
her feet he bowed, he fell’; or 2 Sam. i, 22, ‘From the 
blood of the slain, from the fat of the mighty, the bow 
of Jonathan turned not back,’ ete. 

An interesting collection might be made of the passages 
in which the translators displayed real originality in the 
forms of their expression, and contributed something 
noteworthy to the treasures of the English language. 
Such are, for example, Gen. xxvii, 34, ‘he cried with a 
great and exceeding bitter cry’; xliii, 14, ‘If I be bereaved 
of my children, I am bereaved’; xlix, 26, ‘ unto the utmost 
bound of the everlasting hills’; Deut. xxxii, 10, ‘in the 
waste howling wilderness’; xxxiii, 27, ‘The eternal God 
is thy refuge, and underneath are the everlasting arms’ ; 
Job iii, 17, ‘There the wicked cease from troubling, and 
there the weary be at rest’; xxxviii, 7, ‘When the 
morning stars sang together, and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy’ (in the Bishops’ Bible, ‘When the morning 
stars praised me together, and all the children of God 
rejoiced triumphantly’); ib. 11, ‘ Hitherto shalt thou come, 
but no further ; and here shall thy proud waves be stayed’ 
(Geneva: ‘Hitherto shalt thou come but no further, and 
here shall it stay thy proud waves’); xxxix, 19, ‘hast 
thou clothed his neck with thunder ?’ (an inaccurate trans- 
lation apparently, but vaguely effective); Isaiah xxvi, 3, 
‘Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose mind is 
stayed on thee’; lv, 7, ‘he will abundantly pardon’ ; Ix, 1, 
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‘ Arise, shine, for thy light is come’ (Geneva: ‘ Arise, O 
Jerusalem, be bright, for thy light is come’). 


Of the revision which we have seen in our own times, 
no English reader of the Bible ought to speak without 
admiration and gratitude. However we may differ with 
regard to it on details of style, there can be no doubt 
about the immense advantage of possessing so great a 
help to the right understanding of the originals. The pro- 
blem of translation, however, is in fact insoluble. The 
consuming desire of the scholar to render every minutest 
shade of meaning is a feeling with which we must always 
sympathise, but it is not fully reconcilable, except in 
rare instances, with the demands of literary style. What 
then is to be done? We cannot dispense with accurate 
and scholarly translation, and at the same time we 
cannot consent to part with the language and rhythm 
of the Bible to which we are accustomed. It may safely 
be predicted that nothing can now supplant this in the 
hearts of the English-speaking peoples. We must make 
up our minds, then, that the two shall continue to exist 
side by side, the A.V. for popular use, and the R.V. for 
the use of students, as an indispensable commentary. On 
the one hand, it is clear that there can be no serious objec- 
tion to new editions of the R.V., at intervals of twenty 
or thirty years, as biblical scholarship advances; on the 
other hand, it becomes desirable that the more serious 
mistakes which occur in the A.V. should be cautiously 
corrected. This would not amount to a new revision; it 
would, in fact, be merely the continuation of a process 
already begun. The Cambridge Press, in the editions of 
1629 and 1638, made about two hundred material correc- 
tions which have been generally accepted; again, an 
appreciable number of mistakes were corrected in the 
Cambridge edition of 1762, and a few in later editions.* 

What objection is there to a revival of this practice 
under proper precautions? Some authority would have 
to be constituted, no doubt, and some rules laid down, 
the R.V. naturally supplying the standard for correction. 
In the Old Testament the need for change is not often 
seriously felt. A few poetical passages might be elucidated 





* Scrivener, ‘ Authorized Edition of the English Bible,’ pp. 147-194, 
Vol. 215.—No. 429, 2M 
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by the removal of admitted errors, and such a well-known 
chapter as Isaiah ix ought certainly to be freed from its 
manifold mistranslations; but in many of the most difficult 
places, where the text of the A.V. is admitted in the 
margin of the R.V. as a possible alternative, there can be 
no real need for change; nor should any passages be 
meddled with in which the meaning is not made usefully 
clearer by correction.* 

It is in the New Testament, naturally, that the demand 
is most urgent; and the following are specimens of the 
changes which might reasonably be agreed to, either on 
grounds of textual criticism, or for the sake of greater 
correctness and clearness of rendering : Matt. vi, 1, ‘your 
righteousness’ (A.V. alms); xxiii, 24, ‘strain out (at) a 
gnat’; Acts vi, 1, etc., ‘Grecian Jews (Grecians)’; xxvi, 28, 
‘with but little persuasion (almost),’ etc.; 1 Cor. iv, 4, 
‘against (by) myself’; xi, 29, ‘For he that eateth and 
drinketh, eateth and drinketh judgment unto himself, if 
he discern not the body’ (. . . drinketh unworthily.. . 
damnation unto himself, not discerning the Lord’s body) ; 
Phil. ii, 6, ‘counted it not a prize (robbery) ’; ii, 10, ‘ that 
in (at) the name of Jesus every knee should bow’; 
1 John v, 8, to be given as in the R.V. Such a change 
as the adoption of ‘love’ for ‘charity’ in 1 Cor. xiii, 
and elsewhere,j however desirable, can hardly be asked 
for; and still less can we countenance any far-reaching 
endeavour to correct tenses, articles and particles, or to 
arrive at consistency of rendering. The demand, then, 
is not a large one; and to concede it would not in the 
least affect the general character of the Authorised 
Version, while it would remove reasonable scruples felt 
by many who desire to retain our standard English Bible, 
and yet object to retaining with it proved errors of text 
and translation, by which the true meaning of important 
passages is seriously obscured or perverted. 

G. C. MACAULAY. 





* It might also be worth while to remove offence by adopting the 
rendering of the Revised Version in such passages as 1 Sam, xxv, 22. 

+ It was in the Bishops’ Bible that ‘ charity’ first appeared, but ‘love’ 
had frequently been protested against, from Sir Thomas More onwards. 
* Charity’ was one of those ‘old ecclesiastical words’ which the translators 
of 1607-11 were instructed to retain. 
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Art. 11—ENGLISH CHURCH LAW AND DIVORCE. 


1. Reformatio Leguim Ecclesiasticarum. London, 1571. 
2. First Report of the Commissioners appointed by Her 
Majesty to enquire into the Law of Divorce and more 


particularly the mode of obtaining Divorces 4 vinculo 
Matrimonii. [1604.] London: Wyman, 1853. 


For many centuries, not only in England, but through- 
out Christendom, the matrimonial relation was by 
general consent treated as within the proper cognisance 
of the ecclesiastical authorities. Marriage law was a 
department of Church Law; and, until well within 
living memory, divorce, so far as it existed at all in this 
country, belonged exclusively to the jurisdiction of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts. For further relief than they 
could grant it was necessary to invoke the legal omni- 
potence of Parliament and seek a special Act. It is 
plain that the day is long past when the right of the 
Christian Church to dictate to its members—it never in 
theory claimed jurisdiction over others—as to marriage 
and the dissolution of marriage can be taken for granted. 
One inevitable result of the Divorce Commission now 
sitting must be the production of either a reasoned 
defence of the Church of England’s long recognised 
authority in marriage questions, or else a re-statement of 
what is the true function of the Church of Christ with 
regard to defining the nature and legislating on the 
incidents of the social relations of Christians. This is one 
of the matters—perhaps the most momentous of them— 
which the Divorce Commission has indirectly brought to 
the front. But we pass it by as altogether too big for 
adequate discussion in this place, in order to deal with 
another and an easier question. What has been the law 
and practice of the Church of England as to divorce, in 
its restricted sense of dissolution of marriage ? 

This is another of the questions which have emerged 
from the discussions stimulated by the Divorce Commission. 
It may seem strange that there should be any question 
at all about such a matter. But, explain it how we may, 
it cannot be denied that discordant answers are being 
given to it. On the one hand, we are told by those who, 
a little rashly perhaps, accept the authority of the Royal 

2mu2 
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Commission on Divorce of 1853, that for the first half- 
century after the Reformation the Church of England 
granted divorces a vinculo and allowed persons to remarry. 
On the other hand, such phrases as ‘the law of the 
Church’ not allowing divorce pass from mouth to mouth, 
as if they must be true because they are familiar, 
although behind them is nothing but a vague and unin- 
formed impression. 

It is scarcely necessary to discuss at length the position 
of the divorce question in the first ages of the Christian 
era, or in the following centuries, during which ecclesias- 
tical law was, so to speak, in the making.* It cannot 
be disputed that, in the West, the Church held, from the 
earliest time as to which we possess evidence, to the 
indissolubility of marriage as a principle. That indivi- 
duals, even amongst the Fathers, regarded marriage as 
dissoluble, especially on the ground of adultery, and that 
the practice of the Church everywhere was looser in 
dealing with individual cases than when framing general 
statements of what was expected of its members, is also 
indisputable. The laws of the State under the Roman 
Empire, and in later times under the Frankish kings, in 
favour of divorce, were the cause of concessions made by 
ecclesiastical authorities in particular cases. The Books 
of Penitentials compiled by individuals for the guidance 
of clergymen in dealing with penitents show the same 
tendency to a practical leniency in applying a strict 
theoretical standard. To mention the most conspicuous 
English instance, Archb. Theodore, in the Canons of 
Hertford (A.D. 673), enacts as follows (Canon 10): 


‘Let no one relinquish his own wife, but for fornication, as 
the Gospel teaches. But if any man divorce a wife to whom 
he has been lawfully married, let him not be coupled to 
another, but remain as he is or be reconciled to his wife, if he 
will be a right good Christian.’ f 


Yet in his Penitentials t Archb. Theodore directs that, if a 





* To those who desire a safe guide in this region, and one whose authority 
and independence are admitted, we would venture to recommend Esmein’s 
‘Le Mariage en Droit Canonique’ (Paris, 1891). Part ii, tit, 3, cap. 2 is 
entitled ‘ Le divorce et la séparation des époux.’ 

+ Johnson’s ‘Ecce. Laws,’ vol. i. 

+ Haddan and Stubbs, ‘Councils,’ vol. iii, p. 188. 
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man’s wife commits adultery, he may dismiss her and 
marry another ; and that even the guilty wife, if penitent, 
may remarry after five years. Thus, in the West the 
Church’s law was clear, but was imperfectly carried into 
execution. In the Eastern Church divorce with power to 
remarry has always been permitted ; and the grounds of 
divorce are by no means confined to adultery. 

Gratian’s ‘Decretum’ was published about 1140; and 
by the end of the twelfth century Church Law had 
become consolidated. Thirty years later Gregory IX 
published his collection of Decretals. From that time we 
are on firm ground, so far as the law of the Western 
Church and its practice in Ecclesiastical Courts are con- 
cerned. That it declared marriage to be indissoluble 
during the joint lives of husband and wife scarcely needs 
to be stated. The ‘Decretum’ (part ii, causa xxxii) 
contains something like a code on separation and divorce, 
in which the indissolubility of marriage is both expressed 
and implied. The ‘Decretum’ was a mere private work 
which, although it acquired great authority, never 
received formal sanction. But the law as stated in the 
‘Decretum’ was so well established that, when we come 
in the middle of the thirteenth century to the Decretals, 
which are the edited records of actual legislation, 
although we find a title ‘De Divortiis’ (lib. iv, tit. xix), 
indissolubility is treated as axiomatic, and the legislator 
confined his attention to questions which, given this 
starting-point, had emerged and required to be decided. 

We have express authority for saying that the Church 
of England was governed in this respect by the same rule 
which prevailed elsewhere in Western Christendom; for 
John de Burgh, Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, 
and author of ‘ Pupilla Oculi’ (1385), the most celebrated 
manual of English Ecclesiastical Law before Lyndwood 
wrote his ‘ Provinciale,’ tells us (part viii, cap. xiv, fol. 
exl, ed. 1516) that a husband can dismiss his wife for 
adultery (and similarly the wife her husband), but that he 
cannot marry another while his wife is alive. Although 
it is satisfactory to be able to quote an English canonist, 
it is not intended to imply any doubt that the Decretum 
and the Decretals had as much binding authority in the 
English Church Courts as elsewhere. The Canons made 
by the English Provincial Synods were supplemental 
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only to the general Canon Law, and apart from it were 
entirely inadequate to provide an independent code or 
system of law, for the simple reason that they did not 
purport to cover the ground. They assumed the general 
Canon Law and merely filled in details. 

The theory embalmed in the preamble of one of 
Henry VIII's statutes (25 Hen. VIII, ch. 21), that the only 
sanction of the Roman Canon Law was ‘long use and 
custom, and that no obedience was: paid to the Pope’s 
laws as such, cannot now be regarded as historically 
sound. The late Prof. Maitland’s brilliant and learned 
essays on Roman Canon Law in the Church of England 
(London, 1898) are, as to this, their main thesis, decisive. 
Lyndwood, who was Dean of the Arches under Archb. 
Chicheley, and John of Athon the canonist, who edited 
the Legatine Constitutions of Otho and Ottobon, treat 
the power of the Pope to legislate for Christendom as 
axiomatic, and throughout their commentaries do not 
‘deny, dispute, or even debate the binding force of any 
decretal’ (ib. p. 8). Lyndwood, although he has a section 
(lib. iv) entitled ‘De Sponsalibus et Matrimonio,’ finds 
little amongst the English provincial constitutions about 
marriage and nothing about divorce to form the text on 
which to make his notes. Lyndwood tells us in terms 
that ‘the Decretals stand on a level with the Canons of 
Councils. * Archb. Arundel, in his Constitutions against 
the Lollards (Johnson's ‘ Ecc. Laws, ii, A.D. 1408), declared 
(to quote Maitland’s paraphrase, p. 17) that ‘to dispute the 
authority of a Decretal is to be guilty of heresy.’ 

There is no doubt then that, until the breach with 
Rome in the sixteenth century, the Church of England 
and the English Ecclesiastical Courts knew nothing of 
divorce in the sense of a dissolution of marriage with a 
right of remarriage conceded to either or both of the 
parties. Sentences of divorce a mensa et thoro, or separation 
from bed and board, were indeed granted in England 
as elsewhere ; but they seem always to have contained a 
clause limiting their operation so as to determine the 
legal separation on reconciliation. Further, this was not 
one of the matters.in which the State prohibited the 
Church from carrying the ecclesiastical law into effect. 





* Maitland (p. 17) citing Lyndwocd, lib, v, tit. 5, ‘ Decretalibus,’ 
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Marriage was recognised as a proper subject of ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction; and there was no Act of Parliament 
providing for the divorce and remarriage of people on 
grounds approved by the State. 

We come now to the Reformation period. The 
repudiation of the Pope’s jurisdiction fundamentally 
affected the whole basis of Church Law and its operation 
in the Church Courts. Until 1532, the Church Courts 
administered a law which emanated from Rome. That 
law was so intimately interwoven with the papal power 
in its operation that the Canon Law, with the Pope merely 
cut out, ceased to be a coherent system. Until then an 
appeal had lain to Rome certainly in testamentary and 
matrimonial cases, and probably in other ecclesiastical 
matters also. The ‘Przmunire’ Statutes, which made it 
treason to take any suit to a foreign tribunal which could 
be dealt with by the king’s, that is the secular, courts, 
did not prevent an appéal to Rome in any purely spiritual 
case, unless the king was interested in the subject-matter. 
Even so, the ‘Przemunire’ Statutes were constantly, and 
often with State connivance, evaded. Finally, the Pope 
had, long before the Reformation, established his position 
as universal ordinary, with power to interpose his juris- 
diction at any stage of an ecclesiastical suit, to oust the 
court of the bishop or archbishop, and to reserve the 
matter for the hearing and decision of papal delegates. 
Thus the Pope not only entertained appeals, but made 
himself judge of first instance, to the exclusion of the 
regular tribunals. Here again the ‘ Premunire’ Statutes 
presented only a partial, fitful, and feeble obstacle to the 
constantly invoked papal power. Then, almost suddenly, 
the papal authority disappeared from English Church 
Law and judicature. To understand how the crisis was 
met and what changes were made, both of theory and 
practice, we must look at ‘the Submission of the Clergy, 
the momentous document to which, under pressure, but 
nevertheless quite definitely, the Convocation of Canter- 
bury agreed on May 15, 1532. It was accepted by the 
Convocation of York in 1533, so that its synodical character 
as it affects the Church of England was complete. 

By this submission the clergy bound themselves (1) not 
to enact or put in use or execute any new canon without 
the royal assent and authority ; (2) to submit the existing 
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canons to a commission of thirty-two persons for examina- 
tion, so that such of these canons as should be determined 
not to stand with God’s laws and the laws of the realm 
should be abrogated; and (3) to treat as remaining in 
‘full strength and power,’ those canons that should be 
found to stand with God’s laws and the laws of the 
realm.* There is some uncertainty, having regard to 
verbal differences between the few extant drafts or 
copies of the ‘Submission,’ as to its exact terms. The 
words might be construed to apply only to the Provincial 
and other English-made canons and constitutions, and 
not to include the Roman Canon Law as administered in 
the English Church Courts. The statute, however, which 
gave legal effect to the ‘Submission ’ (25 Hen. VIII, ch. 19) 
and the acts of the various commissions for revision of 
the canons, proceeded on the view that the whole Canon 
Law, as practised, was to be overhauled. The whole 
proceeding would have been futile if the home-made law 
had been thus treated and the foreign law let alone. 

In connexion with the Submission of the Clergy we 
must note, without going into controversial matters, the 
results of some of the great statutes which gave legal 
effect to the breach with Rome. Thus the statutes 
24 Hen. VIII, ch. 12 (of Appeals), and 25 Hen. VIII, ch. 19 
(Submission of the Clergy), taken together, prohibited 
all appeals to the Pope, and all applications to the Pope 
to interpose in ecclesiastical suits and reserve them for 
hearing by himself or his delegates. The statute 25 Hen. 
VIII, ch. 19, beside providing for appeals to the King in 
Chancery as a substitute for appeals to the Pope, and 
providing also machinery for the revision of the Canon 
Law, enacted that, pending this revision, such canons 
already in use as were not contrary to statute or 
custom should still be used as they had hitherto been. 
This was, no doubt, intended as a necessary but quite 
temporary provision to bridge over the interval while the 
commission of thirty-two was at work. It has, however, 
turned out to be an enactment of the greatest permanent 
importance; for, since the attempted revision of the 
Canon Law proved abortive, this has been from 1534 until 





* See Gee and Hardy’s ‘Documents Illustrative of English Church 
History,’ pp. 176-8. 
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to-day the legal warrant of the Ecclesiastical Courts in 
administering and enforcing Canon Law. Finally, 25 Hen. 
VIII, ch. 21 (the Peter’s Pence Act) deals with two matters 
to which attention is necessary. It created legal machinery 
by which the dispensing power hitherto claimed by the 
Pope should, when not ‘repugnant to the Holy Scriptures 
and Laws of God,’ be exercised by the Archb. of Canter- 
bury. Secondly, in its preamble it defined the theory 
already referred to, which, although historically unsound, 
has ever since been the working theory of our law, as to 
the sanction which lies behind such part of the Roman 
Canon Law as, notwithstanding the rejection of the papal 
power, is still recognised as binding in the Church of 
England. The material words of the preamble run thus: 


“Your Grace’s realm, recognising no superior under God but 
only your Grace, has been and is free from subjection to any 
man’s laws but only tosuch as have been. . . made within this 
realm . . ., or to such others as . . . the people have taken at 
their free liberty by their own consent to be used amongst 
them and have bound themselves by long use and custom to 
the observance of the same, not as to the observance of the 
laws of any foreign prince, potentate or prelate, but as to 
the accustomed and ancient laws of this realm, originally 
established as laws of the same by the said sufferance, 
consents and custom, and none otherwise.’ 


The new order thus became complete. To sum up: 

1. The Pope’s power to make Canon Law—past, present 
and future—is denied. 

2. The clergy promise to make no new Provincial 
Canons without the assent of the Crown. 

3. The position hitherto occupied by the Pope in the 
ecclesiastical laws actually in use in the English Church 
Courts is entirely abrogated. From those laws, consisting 
partly (probably chiefly) of the Roman Canon Law and 
partly of the English Provincial Canons, the Pope’s powers 
of appeal, of dispensation, of administration, and of all 
else, disappear. Some of these powers were in future to 
be regarded as vested in the Archb. of Canterbury, some 
as vested in the king, and some as abolished altogether. 
The operation is described not as a transfer of authority 
from the Pope to the king and archbishop, but as a restora- 
tion to them of original and inherent rights which had 
been temporarily usurped by the Pope. 
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4. The system of existing ecclesiastical laws thus varied 
was to be forthwith thoroughly revised so as to bring it 
into agreement with God’s laws and those of the realm. 

5. In the meantime, and until this revision had been 
accomplished, and the revised code had heen authorised, 
the existing ecclesiastical laws, amended by the exclusion 
of the Pope, were to be still used and executed so far as 
(according to the clergy) they were not contrary to God's 
laws and the laws of the realm, or (according to Parlia- 
ment) they were not ‘contrarient or repugnant to the 
laws, statutes and customs of this realm, nor to the 
damage or hurt of the king’s prerogative royal.’ This 
composite system of Canon Law, so far as it consists of 
Roman Canon Law, was to be regarded as binding on the 
Church of England, not because it proceeded from the 
Pope, whose legislative power, past as well as present, had 
been repudiated, but because by long user it had acquired 
a customary title to recognition. 

In order to perceive with any clearness of vision what 
is or has been the law of the Church of England as to 
divorce, it is essential that we should appreciate exactly 
what happened at the Reformation, and what was the 
nature of the revolution—for so far as Church Law is 
concerned it was a revolution—which was then accom- 
plished. What was the result of this revolution on the 
law of divorce in the Church of England? We have seen 
that down to the time of its occurrence marriage was 
regarded as indissoluble in the Church Courts, and the 
State knew no different rule, and regarded questions of 
marriage as essentially matters of ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion. The immediate effect of the changes left this part of 
the law of marriage unaltered. It was no longer possible 
to carry matrimonial differences to Rome for legal settle- 
ment, but, although the courts were no longer subject to 
such appeal, the relief given by them was thesame. As to 
this there is no question. 

It may be well at this point to remind the reader of 
what the Church Courts at this date did under the name 
of divorce ; for the word was used, but in a sense different 
from that which it has acquired in modern conversation. 
A good deal of confusion has been, and still is, caused by 
this fact being overlooked. While there was no such 
thing known in the Ecclesiastical Courts as the dissolution 
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of a valid marriage, sentences of divorce a vinculo were 
familiar. They were granted in what we now call cases 
of nullity of marriage, i.e. cases in which, either because 
the parties were within the forbidden degrees of con- 
sanguinity or affinity, and no dispensation had been 
obtained, or because one of the parties was incapable of 
the marriage relation, or for some other reason, the 
marriage was void ab initio. In these cases the Court did 
not dissolve the marriage, but declared that the marriage 
had never existed. This is what our forefathers meant 
by divorce a vinculo. The Church Courts also granted 
divorce a mensa et thoro, i.e. separation from bed and 
board, in cases where, according to the practice of the 
courts, it was deemed impossible or unsafe or unfitting 
that the parties should be forced to continue to live 
together. Divorce a mensa et thoro could be obtained by 
the innocent spouse if the other had committed adultery, 
or some other offence ejusdem generis, or had treated the 
petitioning spouse with cruelty. Sentences of divorce a 
mensa et thoro did not purport to dissolve the marriage, 
but, on the contrary, always contemplated the possibility 
of reconciliation and a return to cohabitation. This was 
the law of divorce which the Church of England on the 
morrow of the breach with Rome professed, and not only 
professed but practised in the Ecclesiastical Courts. Was 
it altered under the new order of things ? 

There were two ways, and only two, in which change 
could occur. The old Church Law was preserved, (1) so 
far as it was not contrary to statute, and (2) until it had 
been revised. The Statute Law underwent no modifica- 
tion in this respect. Parliament continued, after the 
Reformation as before, to leave the divorce question in 
the hands of the Church and its courts ; and, except in the 
ease of private Divorce Acts which do not touch the 
general law, marriage, so far as the statute-book is con- 
cerned, remained indissoluble until 1857, when the present 
Divorce Act was passed. We turn therefore to the other 
possibility. We have seen that a revised code of Canon 
Law was contemplated when the papal power was 
abrogated. Was such a code ever established? It is of 
course notorious that the answer is—No. 

But that does not exhaust the matter. We have in 
the ‘Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasticarum’ a draft code 
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which was undoubtedly intended by its compilers, or 
some of them, to be the reformed Canon Law of the 
English Church. It has been said by many, and notably 
by the Royal Commission on Divorce of 1853 (Rep. I, 
pp. 4, 5), that this draft code, though never formally 
adopted, indicates the prevalent view as to divorce 
entertained in the mid-sixteenth century in Church and 
State alike ; and further, that it was in fact acted on, or 
at any rate profoundly influenced the practice of the 
Church Courts for at least half a century. Quoting with 
approval the opinion of a witness, the Commissioners 
state ‘that from the year 1550 until the year 1602 
marriage was not held by the Church, and therefore was 
not held by the law, to be indissoluble.’ 

We pass, therefore, at this point from considering the 
written law of the Church of England to what has been 
its practice as to divorce. As to the strict letter of the 
law there is no doubt. But in a country like England, 
where theory counts comparatively for so little and 
working expediency for so much, it would be absurd to 
treat this subject as disposed of when we have satisfied 
ourselves as to the mere letter of the Church’s law. 
Probably the examination of what has been its practice 
is the most important part of our subject. 

The Divorce Commission of 1853 does not seem to have 
taken much pains to ascertain the facts, so far as they are 
accessible, about the ‘Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasticarum.’ 
It was not only never formally adopted by authority, but 
we are unable to say whether the only draft of it which 
Wwe possess was ever agreed to by any of the various 
commissions which from time to time, under Henry VIII 
and Edward VI, were charged with its preparation. 
This draft is a Ms. in the Harleian collection at the British 
Museum (mss. Harl. 426). It bears internal evidence of 
being a composition in an advanced stage of revision, 
submitted to Archb. Cranmer for final correction and 
containing various alterations in his own hand together 
with others by the Italian Protestant and Oxford theo- 
logical professor, Peter Martyr, and Dr Walter Haddon, 
the cebebrated lawyer and latinist, who edited Queen 
Elizabeth’s Latin Prayer-book. Its date is probably about 
1552. There was in existence in 1571 another ms. draft 
of this document, which contained alterations and ad- 
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ditions made by Archb. Parker. This Ms. was used by 
Foxe the Martyrologist for the first printed edition of the 
‘ Reformatio’ in 1571, but it has since disappeared. Foxe’s 
edition was used for the three subsequent editions, 
namely, those of 1640 and 1641, and the last admirably 
careful one published by Dr Cardwell in 1850. 

Thus we do not know that we possess what any of the 
men concerned in its compilation would have regarded as 
a complete and final draft. Still less do we know that 
either Cranmer or Parker or even their less distinguished 
colleagues (if we except Foxe) ever regarded the legal 
establishment of the ‘Reformatio’ as practicable or 
desirable. It has been the custom to represent the 
proposals of the ‘ Reformatio’ as to divorce as expressing 
Cranmer’s personal views. But, while we cannot say that 
it was not so at some particular epoch of his career, it is 
a matter of great uncertainty. There are facts which 
point the other way. In 1540 he wrote to Osiander 
(‘ Works,’ P.S., ii, 404-8): ‘What can possibly be alleged 
in your excuse when you allow a man after a divorce, 
while both man and woman are living, to contract a 
fresh marriage?’ In 1550 we find Cranmer (with other 
bishops) actually opposing the Bill for the revival of the 
Commission to revise the Canon Law, which had lapsed 
on the death of Henry VIII. Even more remarkable is 
the evidence furnished by certain documents (Lambeth 
Mss. no. 1108), supposed, on the authority of Burnet, to 
contain the opinion of experts given for the guidance of 
the commissioners appointed to deal with the celebrated 
Parr Divorce Case. Cranmer was the chief commissioner ; 
and these documents are annotated with marginal notes 
in his handwriting, strongly combating the view that 
divorce was allowable even on the ground of adultery. 
If Burnet is right as to their origin, the date of the Mss 
must be between 1547 and 1552. It is submitted that 
these facts, whatever may be their explanation, are 
enough to make us pause before accepting the current 
notion that Cranmer’s views are necessarily reflected in 
the ‘ Reformatio Legum.’ 

Of Archb. Parker's attitude towards the ‘ Reformatio 
Legum’ we know less still. On the one hand, he served 
in his earlier years on some at least of the Commissions 
for the revision of the Canon Laws. At some later 
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time he amended what may be called Cranmer’s draft ; 
while in 1571 he allowed it, so amended, to be published 
by Foxe. On the other hand, there is no evidence that he 
ever really pressed for the adoption of the ‘ Reformatio’ 
by either the Queen or Parliament. On the contrary, 
when, in 1571, the very year of the printing of the 
‘ Reformatio,’ Parker was promoting the Canons of that 
year, he framed them without the slightest apparent 
reference to the draft code, and on quite different lines. 
When we look at the history of the time, it is obvious 
that the ‘ Reformatio’ never had sufficient force of public 
opinion behind it to procure its adoption. Even while 
it was being prepared it had opponents amongst the 
bishops, e.g. Ridley of London and Goodrike of Ely. 
The politicians under Henry VIII, Edward VI, and 
Elizabeth all alike fought shy of it, and somehow or 
other contrived that it should remain in the pigeon-hole 
of abortive schemes. It was never even submitted for 
confirmation to Parliament or Convocation. Dr Stubbs 
(‘Lectures on Medizeval History,’ p. 372) describes it as 


‘a curious congeries of old and new material which really 


pleased no party; showing too much respect for antiquity 
and divine ordinance to please the Puritan, and too little to 
satisfy the men who had guided the Reformation under 
Henry VIII and those who were to do so under Elizabeth.’ 


We do not know much as to the actual authorship 
and inspiration of the ‘ Reformatio,’ but everything we do 
know goes to show that the influences which controlled 
its composition were those of the foreign Protestants 
who in Edward VI’s reign flocked to this country. 
Peter Martyr was certainly one of the chief authors, 
perhaps the chief of them. John a Lasco (the first 
pastor of the Dutch congregation who worshipped in the 
church in St Austin’s Friars, London) was one of the 
thirty-two commissioners. Possibly Martin Bucer, the 
German Protestant invited by Cranmer to England and 
by his influence made Divinity Professor at Cambridge, 
had a good deal to do with the divorce proposals of the 
‘Reformatio.” His work ‘De Regno Christi, written 
expressly for Edward VI in 1550-1, is very much on the 
same lines as this part of the ‘ Reformatio’ and may very 
well have exerted some influence upon it. 
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The provisions of the ‘Reformatio’ as to divorce are 
contained in the section entitled ‘De Adulteriis et 
Divortiis; and may be summarised as follows. The 
section opens with a statement that adultery ought not 
to be passed over by the ecclesiastical judges without the 
most condign punishment. It then proceeds to enact 
that clergymen convicted of adultery are to forfeit all 
their goods and property and to be perpetually banished 
or imprisoned for life; that laymen so convicted are to 
forfeit half their goods and to be perpetually banished 
or imprisoned for life; that wives so convicted are to 
be deprived of their dowry and all right in their 
husbands’ property and to be similarly punished; that 
a husband or wife who deserts the other spouse and 
either refuses to return or cannot be found but subse- 
quently comes forward is to be imprisoned for life, and 
a husband who without deserting his wife is absent for 
a long time and when he returns cannot satisfactorily 
explain his movements is to be imprisoned for life ; that 
a husband or wife who shows deadly hostility towards or 
attempts to murder the other spouse, and also a husband 
who is incorrigibly violent and harsh towards his wife, 
are to be perpetually banished or imprisoned for life ; that 
incest is to be punished by imprisonment for life; and 
that fornication is to be punished by penance and (if 
necessary) excommunication and by a penalty of 10/., or 
as much as can be conveniently spared, to be placed in 
the poor box. It is further enacted that the innocent 
party, where there has been a conviction for adultery, 
may after an interval of a year or six months (to give 
opportunity for reconciliation) remarry, but the guilty 
party may not remarry; that in cases of desertion or 
protracted absence without tidings the deserted party 
may, by sentence of the judge and after an interval 
decreed by him, be allowed to remarry, but subject to 
the condition that, if the long-absent husband return and 
satisfactorily explain his disappearance, the wife must 
leave her second husband and go back to the first; that 
one spouse who is the victim of the deadly hostility of 
the other, or a wife who suffers from the incorrigible 
harshness of her husband, may be allowed to remarry ; 
but that trifling disagreements, incurable disease, adultery 
of one spouse at the instigation of the other, and adultery 
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of both spouses, are not grounds for allowing remarriage. 
Finally, separation a mensa et thoro is to be abolished. 
Comment on this extraordinary attempt at law- 
making is surely unnecessary. The practical impossi- 
bility of the plan, while it agrees well with its being 
the work of foreign theological students who very im- 
perfectly understood the institutions and the tone of 
English life, makes it difficult to suppose that the scheme 
was ever really supported by the great mass of English 
Churchmen. Nevertheless, if we may believe the Divorce 
Commission of 1853 (Rep. I, p. 4, note 5, p. 5), it was in 
substance acted on by the Ecclesiastical Courts all 
through Elizabeth’s reign and until the opening years 
of James I. Neither the Royal Commissioners of 1853 
nor the witnesses on whose opinions they relied con- 
descended to detail. Instead of searching for evidence 
of actual cases, they were content with such ‘ proof ’—to 
use their own word—as the Parr case (the facts of which 
they did not investigate) and the Canons of 1603 (the 
terms of which they misunderstood) seemed to furnish. 
But, in fact, the evidence, so far as it has been 
possible to collect any, gives no support to the supposed 
adoption of the whimsical scheme of the ‘ Reformatio’ ; 
on the contrary, it seems decisively to refute the notion 
that divorce on any terms was sanctioned. Enquiries 
have been made in every Diocesan Registry in the 
country; the Consistory records of London and the 
Provincial Court archives both of Canterbury and of 
York have been carefully searched; but nothing to 
justify the assertion that the ‘Reformatio’ was ever 
acted on has come to light. It is right to add that, in 
some cases (e.g. in that of the Arches Court), the records 
for the latter half of the sixteenth century are missing ; 
and that, as to most of the Registries, our knowledge of 
their contents is far too superficial and fragmentary to 
entitle anyone, on the strength of it alone, to make 
definite assertions as to what was or was not done by the 
Church Courts in the sixteenth century. It is likely 
enough that irregular things were done occasionally here 
and there, especially in the Ecclesiastical Courts of minor 
importance and very limited jurisdiction. It would not, 
indeed, be a matter for much surprise if, now that 
attention has been called to the matter, a case in the 
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latter part of the sixteenth century were discovered, the 
record of which seemed to show that remarriage after 
divorce had been tolerated or recognised. But enquiry 
has strengthened the conviction of the writer that, if 
there were any exceptions, they were rare; and that the 
settled and clear practice of the Ecclesiastical Courts re- 
mained, as it had been before the Reformation, decisively 
in favour of the absolute indissolubility of marriage. It 
is not immaterial in this context to point out that the 
Ecclesiastical Courts were at this time necessarily manned 
by judges, advocates, and proctors, who had been trained 
in the old pre-Reformation system of Canon Law and 
knew no other. One would expect that their inclination 
would be against change, and that very distinct influence 
from outside, such as a definite alteration of law, would 
be required to make them revolutionise their practice. 

The treatises for the guidance of practitioners in the 
Church Courts, of which mss. dating back to 1590 are 
extant, all tell the same tale. One of these sums up the 
position thus :—‘ Vinculum matrimoniale matrimonii semel 
perfecti non potest ab homine dissolvi nisi morte naturali.’ 
The published books of this sort are Clark’s ‘ Praxis’ 
(preface dated 1596), Conset’s ‘Ecclesiastical Practice’ 
(1608), and Oughton’s ‘Ordo Judiciorum’ (1738). They 
all contain similar statements of the law on this subject. 
There are many casual references to the matter in cases 
arising in the secular courts and in the works of the 
great legal writers, e.g. Sir Edward Coke. They are all 
perfectly consistent. Finally, about 1602, the question 
whether a divorce in the Church Court so released the 
parties from their marriage as to render the subsequent 
marriage of one of them valid was answered in the 
negative in Fuljambe’s case in the Star Chamber, whose 
decision was supported by the opinion of a specially 
summoned assembly of divines and canonists. 

While it seems quite impossible, in the face of so 
weighty a body of evidence pointing all one way, to 
entertain any doubt about the law and the practice of the 
law as to divorce in the first fifty years after the Re- 
formation, it is not less clear that public opinion was 
sharply divided on the subject. No one doubted that the 
ecclesiastical law in England forbade a divorce a vinculo 
of a marriage validly contracted. But there were very 

Vol. 215.—WNo, 429. 2N : 
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many who considered that ‘the law of God’ recognised 
the entire dissolution of marriages where one of the 
partners was guilty of adultery. According to some the 
offence ipso facto dissolyed the marriage. According to 
others (eg. the authors of the ‘Reformatio’) the 
sentence of a court was necessary, in order to put an end 
to a marriage where there had been adultery. There 
were some—but it would seem only a small minority— 
who, following the Continental Protestant view, considered 
marriage to be dissoluble on other grounds. In support 
of the view that dissolution of marriage is justifiable on 
the ground of adultery, eminent names belonging to the 
Reformation period may be cited—William Tyndale, 
Bishop Hooper, Bishop Joseph Hall, Bishop Cosin, Dean 
Reynolds, Canon Hammond, Dr Fulke, Dr Willett, 
Thomas Becon, Prof. Gentili, and possibly Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor. But all these, except Tyndale and Willett, 
admitted no other ground for divorce but adultery. On 
the other hand, Bishop Andrewes, Bishop Howson, Bishop 
Goodman, Bishop John Prideaux, Dr John Dove, the 
Rev. Edmund Bunny, and probably Richard Hooker and 
Herbert Thorndike, held marriage to be indissoluble. 

There is no reason to doubt that the same difference 
of opinion existed in other classes of the community. It 
may be inferred from a rather confused passage in 
Godolphin’s ‘ Abridgement’ (p. 504, ed. 1687), written in 
the middle of the seventeenth century, that even Doctors’ 
Commons itself was not unanimous on this subject. 
Perhaps the best illustration of the somewhat widespread 
opinion in the sixteenth century, that the innocent 
partner whose spouse has committed adultery ought to 
have a remedy, although Church Law did not give relief 
in such cases, is furnished by the celebrated Parr case, in 
which William Parr, Marquis of Northampton, the 
brother of Queen Katharine Parr and Lord High 
Chamberlain under Edward VI, struggled to free him- 
self from an unfaithful wife and to marry again. 

This case is so generally misstated—the Divorce Com- 
mission of 1853 (Report, p. 5) cited it as a ‘proof’ that 
‘marriage was not held by the law to be indissoluble — 
that it may be worth while to give the facts of it in brief 
summary. In 1527 Parr married Ann Bourchier. In 1542 
Parr obtained a sentence of divorce a mensa et thoro 
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against Ann on the ground of her adultery. In 1543 an 
Act of Parliament was passed bastardising the children 
of Ann, but not dealing with the marriage. In 1547, on 
the accession of Edward VI, Parr petitioned the king 
to issue a Commission to determine whether, in the 
particular circumstances of his case, he might not law- 
fully remarry. A Commission was accordingly granted 
to Cranmer and others. Apparently somewhere about 
this date, Parr, without waiting for any result of the 
Commission, went through a form of marriage with 
Elizabeth Brooke. In January 1548, Parr, notwithstand- 
ing his great position and influence, was summoned before 
the Privy Council to answer for his conduct in marrying 
Elizabeth, ‘his first wife living.’* He excused himself 
on the ground that ‘the same stood with the word of 
God, his first wife being proved an adultress.’ Neverthe- 
less, he was ordered to separate himself from Elizabeth 
‘until the case should be at full heard and tried, whether 
the same were consonant with the word of God or no, 
whereupon such further order should then be taken as 
should be convenient.’ Burnet (‘ Hist. Ref.’ pt ii, bk i, 
p- 58) states that the Commission having reported in 
favour of Parr, he renewed cohabitation with Elizabeth. 
The report, however, is not extant. 

There is an interesting Ms. at Lambeth (already 
referred to) which Burnet thinks gives the view of the 
Commission and of their advisers. The particular docu- 
ment Burnet cites is one of a series. It doesnot mention 
the Parr case at all, but contains answers to certain 
general questions which are given; and the upshot of 
the answers is that Christian marriage is ipso facto dis- 
solved by the adultery of one of the parties. If this 
represents, as Burnet supposed, the views expressed by 
the Commission, they were in direct disagreement with 
the ‘ Reformatio,’ which requires, in all cases, a sentence 
of divorce, and gives no countenance to the ipso facto 
theory. But there is no record of the Council having 
taken further action as a result of a report of the Com- 
mission. On the contrary, in 1551-2, an Act of Parliament 
was passed declaring the second marriage good and its 
issue legitimate, notwithstanding the first marriage and 





* See ‘ Acts of Privy Council 1547-50,’ p. 164. 
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any canon or ecclesiastical law to the contrary. The Act 
purported to found itself on the ‘laws of God, and does 
not refer to any report of the Commission, or to the 
sentence of divorce a mensa et thoro, or to the ‘ Reformatio 
Legum.’ The Act was repealed early in Mary’s reign. 

The Parr case is instructive as showing, first, that no 
machinery short of an Act of Parliament was regarded 
as then capable of authorising the second marriage ; and, 
secondly, that it was defended not on the footing of the 
existing law of the Church of England, but on an opinion 
of what it ought to be according to the view taken of the 
effect of the teaching of the Bible. It is also remarkable 
as having been the first of the series of special Divorce 
Acts of Parliament which provided the only way of 
obtaining a legal dissolution of marriage until the general 
Divorce Act of 1857. 

The Act of 1857, it need hardly be said, removed the 
matrimonial jurisdiction from the Ecclesiastical Courts 
altogether, and vested it in a Civil Court specially created 
for the purpose, which was empowered to grant divorce 
a vinculo on the ground of adultery. The Divorce Act 
made no attempt to alter the rules recognised by the 
Church of England as binding on its members by virtue 
of their membership. It is these rules and the teaching 
underlying them which we call the law of the Church 
of England. By the Divorce Act the State withdrew from 
the Church’s jurisdiction one department of law which 
until then the Church, with the sanction of the State, 
had administered. The State did not say, ‘You shall 
continue to deal with divorce, but you shall do so 
according to the altered law which has been made.’ On 
the contrary, the State took over the whole subject in 
order that it might deal with it in its own way without 
reference to the law of the Church. In other words, the 
Church of England has no direct responsibility in regard 
to the new order of things which the Divorce Act created. 
The Act, indeed, reduced the area of the operation of 
Church Law, because ecclesiastical jurisdiction can only 
exist—in its external forum—with the consent or at least 
with the toleration of the civil power. The Divorce Act 
was a withdrawal by the civil power of its consent to, 
and even its toleration of, the exercise of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction in this department. Church Law as to divorce 
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was not annihilated by the State’s action. Its operation 
is simply superseded because the necessary conditions for 
its exercise have been withdrawn. 

But, although this is what has happened and, it would 
seem, all that has happened, so far as the direct dealing 
with matrimonial suits by courts of justice is concerned, 
it cannot be denied that the Divorce Act did and does 
indirectly come into rather violent collision with the law 
of the Church of England. In this context it is only 
necessary to refer to the provisions of the Act which 
leave untouched a clergyman’s legal obligation to pro- 
claim the banns and to solemnise the marriage of a 
parishioner, even though he or she has been the success- 
ful petitioner for a divorce, and to proclaim the banns 
and allow his church to be used for the marriage of a 
parishioner who has been a guilty respondent. These 
matters, however, are really part of a different subject. 
They concern the law of discipline of the clergy rather 
than the law and practice of divorce. They raise ques- 
tions of the highest importance and anxiety as to the 
limits of what is possible and impossible in the mainten- 
ance of the connexion of Church and State. But it 
remains the fact that the Divorce Act did not purport 
to alter the law of the Church of England, but only to 
limit its application; and, whatever difficulty the Act 
may have indirectly created, it would be contrary to all 
sound construction to claim for it a significance which 
neither its framers intended nor its terms indicate. 

It remains to enquire whether the law of the Church 
of England as to divorce, which Parliament has not 
attempted to alter, has been changed by the action of 
the Church itself since the days of the abortive ‘ Reforma- 
tio. The Canons of 1604 are practically the only legis- 
lation by the Church of England, acting through its 
Convocations, which has modified Church Law as it 
existed, say, in Elizabeth’s reign. No canon dealing with 
divorce was enacted subsequently to the breach with 
Rome until 1597, when certain canons were made. These 
were afterwards embodied in the general collection of 
Constitutions and Canons of 1603-4, which is still in 
force. The Canons of 1597 were issued in Latin only, 
but those of 1604 were published in Latin and in English 
simultaneously. The 6th Canon of 1597, entitled ‘De 
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sententiis divortii non temere ferendis, is substantially 
similar to, though not identical with, the 105th, 106th, 
107th and 108th Canons of 1604 in their Latin form. 
The Divorce Commission of 1853 professed to find in 
these Canons a further and ‘still stronger proof’ that, 
from the year 1550 until the year 1602, ‘marriage was 
not held by the Church, and therefore was not held by 
the law, to be indissoluble.’ Unfortunately, however, the 
Commissioners were in considerable confusion of mind 
over the Canons of 1604. They purport to quote (Report, 
p- 5) from the ‘Ecclesiastical Constitutions of 1597.’ 
Yet they refer (incorrectly) by number to the Canons of 
1604. They were apparently unaware that the Canons 
of 1597 were published in Latin only and those of 1604 
in Latin and English, for, in professing to cite the 
former, they give the English version of the latter; and 
the inference they draw from the terms employed is 
negatived by the Latin equivalent. 

We may confine our attention to the Canons of 1604. 
The general character of these Canons will be obvious 
from their titles. The 105th is headed, ‘No sentence for 
Divorce to be given upon the sole confession of the 
parties’; the 106th, ‘No sentence for Divorce to be given 
but in open court’; the 107th, ‘In all sentences for Divorce, 
Bond to be taken for not. marrying during each other’s 
life’; the 108th, ‘ The Penalty for judges offending in the 
premises.’ It is obvious that there is no attempt in these 
Canons to codify the law dealing with divorce, much less 
to effect any ‘fundamental change in that law. Like 
most of the Canons of 1604, these are merely disciplinary 
by-laws, designed to enforce the observance of existing 
laws. Nevertheless, the importance of these Canons for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether the Church of 
England recognised in 1604 divorce a vinculo, with its 
consequence of possible remarriage, is crucial. If divorce 
a vinculo matrimonii debite solemnizati was then recog- 
nised, these Canons, containing rules to be applied to all 
divorce suits, must have dealt with it. If they did not, 
it can only be because the Church Courts had no juris- 
diction to grant divorce a vinculo, and, therefore, no rules 
needed to be made or could be made about it. 

But, when the Canons are read, as they should be, in 
Latin as well as in English, it becomes clear that they 
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deal only with divorces a mensa et thoro and cases of 
nullity of marriage, and not with divorce a vinculo in 
the sense in which we use the expression, viz., dissolution 
of a valid marriage. Thus the 105th Canon enjoins great 
care as to the evidence in cases of separation and nullity, 
which it describes as among the weightiest causes, but 
gives no similar caution with regard to the still weightier 
matter of divorce a vinculo. Again, the 106th Canon 
requires sentences of separation and nullity to be given 
in open court, but makes no similar requirement with 
regard to sentences of divorce a vinculo. The inference 
seems irresistible that cases of dissolution of marriage 
were not provided for in these Canons, because there 
were no such cases. The 107th Canon requires that, 
before a sentence of separation a mensa et thoro is passed, 
a bond binding the applicant not to attempt remarriage 
should be given. The Divorce Commission of 1853 (Rep. 
p. 8) argued that the requirement of this bond showed 
that the marriage it was designe’ to prevent would have 
been valid. This is an astonishing result to have reached, 
because the bond is only required in cases of separation 
a mensa et thoro, and in those cases the sentence was 
always expressly made terminable on reconciliation— 
‘donec et quousque mutuo eorum consensu sese duxerint 
reconciliandos.’ There were excellent reasons in the then 
state of morals and manners—and it must in fairness 
be added of divided opinion as to the effect of adultery 
in ipso facto dissolving marriage—why the bond should 
be required ; but it is sufficiently obvious that the risk 
of a valid remarriage of a person already married, but 
temporarily separated from his or her spouse, could not 
have been one of them. 

Thus the Canons of 1604, while they lay down no new 
law with regard to divorce, afford important evidence 
that the old law, as it stood before and immediately after 
the Reformation, was still maintained in its integrity. 
In other words, marriage was still treated as indissoluble, 
and divorce a vinculo of a valid marriage was unknown. 
As Church Law stood before the Reformation, so it stood 
notwithstanding the ‘Reformatio Legum,’ so it stood 
under the Canons of 1604, so it stood after the Divorce 
Act of 1857, and so it stands to-day. 
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Art. 12—THE NATIONAL INSURANCE BILL. 


1. National Insurance Bill. London: Wyman, 1911. 

2. Further Replies to Letters, etc., with an Appendix con- 
taining Clauses 1-17 of the Insurance Bill, as amended 
in Committee. [Cd 5885.] London: Wyman, 1911. 


SINCE the article on the Insurance Bill in the July 
number of this Review was written, the measure has 
been subjected to detailed scrutiny extending over a 
month in Committee of the House of Commons. The 
result fully justifies the comments we then made, and 
confirms the conclusion that the Bill was only a rough 
draft and far too crude to be passed into law in anything 
like its original shape. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has been compelled to recognise so much. After what 
has happened in Committee—to say nothing of criticism 
and agitation outside Parliament—it is obvious to every- 
one that the original intention of forcing the Bill 
hurriedly through the House by means of the closure 
was based on a complete miscalculation. The attempt 
would have been fatal to the Bill and probably to the 
Government. Having abandoned this plan, Mr Lloyd 
George still hoped to get his Bill through before Parlia- 
ment rose for the holidays by prolonging the session 
and bringing to bear those conciliatory arts of which 
he is a master when it suits him to exercise them. He 
did his best, but, as discussion proceeded, it became 
evident that he had again underrated the difficulties; 
and eventually the course of relegating the remaining 
stages of the Bill to an autumn session was reluctantly 
taken by the Government. 

The present intention plainly is to pass it at all costs 
before Christmas. The autumn session is being held 
for that purpose, and must be taken to indicate the 
strongest determination on the part of the Government. 
It is an extremely unpopular course both in political 
circles and with the public, who are utterly weary of 
the interminable series of autumn sessions and elections 
inflicted on them since Mr Lloyd George began his 
legislative campaign. The Government would not have 
taken it without some reason which they consider im- 
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perative; and that can only be Mr Lloyd George’s insist- 
ence (recently backed by the Home Secretary) on the 
passage of his Bill this year, with a view to leaving the 
field clear for Home Rule in the following session. 

The expedient of an autumn session has had the 
advantage of providing an interval in which the various 
interests affected could further consider their position 
in the light of amendments already adopted in Committee, 
and of others foreshadowed. Whether this will facilitate 
the further progress of the measure remains to be seen. 
The Bill has been substantially transformed in important 
respects, and some decided improvements have been 
effected ; but a great deal remains to be discussed. Only 
seventeen clauses have nominally been disposed of out of 
eighty-seven (including the unemployment insurance). 
There remain seventy, as well as the schedules; and not 
many of them are of a purely formal character. Very 
few ought to be passed over without full consideration. 
It is not as though the questions with which they deal 
were virtually settled by the decisions arrived at on the 
clauses already discussed. The case is so far otherwise 
that the changes adopted in the first part of the Bill will 
entail not less but more careful examination of the 
remainder, and particularly of the financial provisions, 
which have never been clear or satisfactory, and are now 
much more involved than before. Moreover, though 
some points have been settled and progress has been 
made towards settling others, the worst difficulties 
hitherto discussed have not really been disposed of at all. 
They have rather been postponed and will come up 
again, probably in a more acute form. 

These difficulties have nothing to do with party 
politics; they arise from conflicting interests and are 
inseparable from the subject. The debates in Committee 
have made that perfectly plain. In the review of the 
progress made, which Mr Lloyd George offered to the 
House of Commons on August 4, he acknowledged that 
the invitation he had given to members to assist him in 
fashioning the measure had been ‘very fairly and 
generously accepted by all parties in the House.’ Radical 
journals, which would read a party intonation into the 
doxology, have been less candid, and have persistently 
hinted that the Opposition were making party attacks 


¢ 
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on the Bill. But it is the fact, attested by the record, 
that the severest attacks which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has had to encounter have come from Radical 
and Labour members; and that he would have suffered 
defeat but for the support of the Opposition. From the 
first he underrated the difficulties before him, and he 
underrates them still, though he has learnt something 
from experience. In the conduct of his Bill through the 
House, in which he has for the most part been left 
severely alone by his Ministerial colleagues, he has 
displayed no less patience, ingenuity, resource and 
readiness to meet fair criticism, combined with firmness 
in resisting wrecking amendments, than he did courage 
and initiative in the conception of the scheme. If any- 
one can carry it through, he is the man; but a review of 
the Committee stage so far, and a glance at the signs 
ahead, suggest more doubts than hopes that an acceptable 
measure can be framed in the remainder of the present 


Session. 


The House has devoted thirteen days to the Bill and 
has got through seventeen clauses. Those clauses deal 


with the following subjects : (1) insured persons, (2) con- 
tributions, (3) benefits, (4) administration of benefits. 
Before they were reached, however, the important 
question of dividing the Bill and dealing separately 
with the unemployment insurance (part ii) was dis- 
cussed on a proposed instruction to the Committee. On 
this point certain considerations arise which are worth 
noting before we pass on to the amendments. 

The two parts of the Bill are quite distinct; but 
Mr Lloyd George was determined to take them together, 
and he successfully resisted the proposal to divide them. 
The argument that insurance against unemployment 
ought to be started in a period of good trade is perfectly 
sound and cannot be gainsaid; but there is no substance 
in the plea that-the two parts of the Bill are financially 
interdependent. It only means that each involves a new 
charge on the Exchequer and on employers and em- 
ployed, and that some regard must be had to the aggre- 
gate amount. That is rather an argument for post- 
poning the second part altogether. Mr Lloyd George 
said that the House of Commons ought to be in a 
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position to know what the commitments would be on 
the first part of the Bill before they came to the second 
part. They certainly ought; and for that reason the 
proposal to refer the second part to a Grand Committee 
while the first was in Committee of the whole House was 
properly resisted by the Government. But the drastic 
changes already effected in the Bill, and others in prospect 
make it impossible to say what the commitments will be 
without actual trial; consequently Mr Lloyd George’s 
own argument tells in favour of postponing the second 
part until the first has got to work and some idea can be 
formed of its real financial results. Yet the impression 
now prevails that, after all, the Government will send 
the second part to a Grand Committee, which they have 
power to do under the ruling given by the Speaker. If 
this impression turns out to be correct, the Government 
will stultify in the autumn the position they took up 
in July; and the only reason can be the pressure of 
time involved in getting the whole Bill through this 
year. 
From a review of all the circumstances, it is clear that 
Mr Lloyd George anticipates the recurrence of depression 
as soon as the present wave of good trade is spent, and 
that he knows the insurance scheme will be unpopular at 
first. Hence at least one reason for the hurry. He hopes 
to get over the first stages and derive some political 
benefit from the measure before the depression becomes 
acute, and also before the next appeal is made to the 
country. Meanwhile, by throwing the Bill frankly upon 
the House, he is relieving himself of responsibility. It is 
a shrewd calculation, but it will fail if the Bill is driven 
through in an undigested state. The anticipations of a 
coming bad time and of unpopularity for the Bill are 
well founded. The depression brought by the inevitable 
oscillation of trade will be greatly accentuated by the 
effects of the present labour movement, which is neutral- 
ising the normal expansion of enterprise during the 
upward swing. There is every prospect that the dis- 
turbance from unemployment will be more general and 
acute than ever, and that resistance to any reduction of 
wages will be more determined. Against the formidable 
troubles which any observant eye must see on the horizon, 
such devices as labour exchanges and insurance will 
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prove no barrier. Their influence on economic conditions 
will be too small to produce any visible effect, and they 
will be more likely to enhance than to allay discontent. 
Compulsory insurance is certain to have that result in a 
marked degree if it is imposed in such a form as to inflict 
a substantial grievance on any considerable section of the 
community; and the whole blame will be laid on the 
Government if pressure is exercised to force it through 
within a given time for Ministerial purposes. In these 
circumstances, the question of securing, during the next 
few weeks, the assent of the important interests at 
present more or less doubtful or dissatisfied assumes 
great importance. An examination of the progress made 
throws some light on it and will help in judging the 
prospects of the Bill during the remainder of the session 
that lies before us. 


In the first place, the two main principles on which 
the scheme is based—compulsion and joint contribution— 
have passed the ordeal and been definitely accepted. 
Both were challenged; the compulsory element by a 
Radical member in favour of a State-aided voluntary 
system; the contributory principle by Socialists, who 
would put the whole charge on the State. It is a matter 
of considerable interest that the latter proposal has also 
been before the Trade Union Congress, which rejected it 
by an approximate majority of three to one. The 
Socialists, or rather some of them, object to contributions 
from employers as well as from the insured, and would 
put the whole cost on the State. This would not be 
insurance at all, but just so much State support. They 
are wise in their generation from their own point of 
view. The greater the burdens placed on the backs of 
employers (as such) for the benefit of the employed, 
the more difficult it becomes to oust them from their 
position, or even to transfer any large share of profits 
from capital to labour. It is not possible to exact vast 
and increasing sums for accident, sickness, disablement 
and unemployment from those whose means to pay are 
at the same time being reduced or taken away. In fact, 
all this class of legislation assumes the permanency not 
only of the relations of Capital and Labour, but also of the 
retention by the former of its present share in the 
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product of enterprise. Transference of wealth involves 
transference of burdens, which would come as a violent 
shock to the present pampered class of well-to-do 
working men who escape direct taxation. But such 
views are too long-sighted for most Labour Socialists, 
who only see one thing at a time, and regard any burden 
placed on employers for the benefit of employed as so 
much to the good, although it is really a barrier to their 
ultimate ends. 

Mr Lloyd George has done more than defeat the pure 
Socialist policy. He has also successfully resisted the 
half-Socialist demand that a larger proportion of the cost 
should be borne by the State. He has been very firm 
in confining the encroachments on the public purse 
to the limits laid down by himself, which are indeed 
sufficiently wide and more than sufficiently elastic. The 
State is to pay two-ninths of the benefits in the case of 
men and one-fourth in the case of women; but what 
that will amount to is quite uncertain. The question 
brought Mr Lloyd George into sharp conflict with the 
Labour party, who are bent on reducing the amount 
contributed by the insured, and will undoubtedly return 
to the charge again in some form or other at a later 
stage. Their antagonism to the Bill has accumulated as 
discussion has advanced, and has hardened with succes- 
sive items of disagreement. It now embraces a number 
of points, which will be mentioned presently in their 
place. Some of these are incapable of adjustment; and it 
seems certain that at least a considerable section of the 
party will eventually adopt a position of absolute hostility 
and will do everything in their power to defeat the Bill. 
That is a feature of the situation which has emerged 
more clearly, perhaps, than any other in the Com- 
mittee stage so far. Mr Lloyd George appears to have 
given up hopes of conciliating the extremists, and, after 
the furious attacks on the Government made by Labour 
members in connexion with the railway strike, he may 
very well feel disinclined to try. By themselves these 
opponents are powerless, and their moral support is not 
worth much. They have lost prestige. The party is 
too divided, too incoherent and vacillating to command 
respect and too weak numerically to inspire fear, like the 
Nationalists. If Mr Lloyd George feels that he can do 
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without them, he has good reason ; but their opposition is 
a factor not to be forgotten. 


To pass on to the amendments; they comprise omis- 
sions, additions and corrections, and are both numerous 
and voluminous. Few Bills can ever have undergone so 
much change within the same compass. The Govern- 
ment amendments alone demonstrate the crudity of the 
first drafting. Only three clauses out of seventeen have 
escaped, and two of them are unimportant. Some clauses 
have been entirely transformed. We can notice only 
the more important changes. 

With regard to the persons liable or open to insure, 
which is the first point dealt with in the Bill, the 
principal change effected relates to voluntary insurance. 
It was pointed out in the previous article that the pro- 
visions for voluntary insurance introduce an alien 
principle in offering the benefit not only to those who 
need it, but to all persons who earn their income, no 
matter what their position or how high their income 
may be. That has now been eliminated by an amend- 
ment confining voluntary insurance to persons whose 
means do not exceed the income-tax limit of 160/. a year. 
No income limit has been placed on the compulsorily 
insured who are employed in manual labour; but that 
question might be raised on the first schedule. 

Other minor changes, not without interest, have been 
made. The power of the all-controlling Insurance Com- 
missioners to extend compulsory insurance to other 
classes outside the Act has been somewhat curtailed and 
made subject to Parliament. This again is an improve- 
ment in accordance with the objections we noted to 
the excessive powers conferred on the Commissioners. 
Further, the absolute exclusion of persons sixty-five years 
of age has been modified, and a loophole provisionally 
left for the introduction of exceptions at a later stage. 
This is one of numerous points the settlement of which 
has been postponed. Another is the position of married 
women, on which feeling is very strong in some quarters. 
We have pointed out the hardship inflicted on the very 
large class of women who are compulsorily insured before 
marriage, but cease to be ‘employed’ when they marry. 
They forfeit all right to the contributions already paid in 
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by themselves and on their behalf by their employers, 
unless they become widows and are again employed. 
The question was raised on Clause 1 in Committee, and 
was sympathetically treated by Mr Lloyd George. He 
maintained rightly that unemployed wives cannot be 
admitted to full benefit because there would be no check 
upon them and they might be always ill, but intimated 
that something might be done for them. The subject 
will come up again on Clause 34; and a Government 
amendment has been put down for dealing with it. The 
suggestions mentioned in the White Paper at the head 
of this article are that married women should be entitled 
to medical benefit, to sanatorium benefit, and to sick pay 
when in hospital, and that they should be allowed to 
continue membership on a reduced scale of contributions. 

Mr Lloyd George has also promised to deal on similar 
lines with those large and varied classes of insured persons 
who generally receive wages during sickness. These 
include clerks, domestic servants, nurses and other insti- 
tutional attendants, seamen, and agricultural labourers. 
It is proposed to meet the case of these classes by a 
reduced scale of contributions and of benefits. If this is 
done—and there is no serious difficulty about it except, 
perhaps, in regard to married women—some glaring 
anomalies will be removed from the scheme. In sum, 
the amendments adopted and promised as to insured 
persons constitute a great improvement, and in them- 
selves amply prove both the need and the value of 
criticism. But the subject is very far from being dis- 
posed of yet; together with the promised new provisions, 
it will come up again in connexion with the first schedule 
to the Bill. ' 

The section next in order is that dealing with contri- 
butions. It is left still more unfinished, though it was 
the subject of many amendments and much controversy, 
which is certain to be renewed when the Committee 
reaches the schedules. We have already referred to the 
question of the State contribution and the successful 
resistance offered by the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
Socialist and Labour demands. The financial resolutions 
on which these points were raised did not pass without 
protracted debate and determined opposition; but they 
did pass amid protests, and the subsequent clauses 
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embodying the general provisions relating to contributions 
from employers and employed were treated in a similar 
manner. Of all the amendments proposed only one was 
successful, and that was a proposal to omit the provision 
for exempting an insured person from contributions 
while temporarily unemployed. But once the principle 
of joint contributions is accepted the real difficulties are 
contained in the schedules. The second schedule lays 
down the precise rates of contribution payable by em- 
ployers and employed respectively, and the third schedule 
contains the rules governing their relations in regard to 
payment and recovery. These details form the heart of 
the scheme in so far as contributions are concerned, and 
they include some of its most questionable features. No 
progress at all has been made with them. The discussion 
that has already taken place can only be regarded as 
preliminary skirmishing; and the clauses that have 
passed unchanged are unimportant except in principle. 


It is otherwise with the question of benefits, which 
occupies Clauses 8-12. Here, too, the rates are laid down 
in the schedules, and therefore have not yet been 


reached; but some points of importance present them- 
selves in the text, which has undergone several alterations 
of a substantial character besides a large number of 
minor changes. The general upshot is to give more 
generous treatment and to extend benefit to classes 
which had been left out, or to cases which had been 
overlooked. Many other proposed amendments in the 
same direction were, however, rejected. On the whole, 
the middle course, combining business considerations 
with sympathetic motives, has been fairly kept, thanks 
mainly to Mr Lloyd George, who combined the two with 
marked success. 

One of the more important changes is the elimination 
of the provision excluding children under 16 from 
sickness and disablement benefit. It is not yet settled 
whether they are to have the same benefit as older 
insured persons under 21 years, namely 5s. a week for 
boys and 4s. for girls; but they are to have something. 
A second concession of a similar character is the raising 
of benefit payable to persons between 16 and 21, who 
have relatives dependent on them, from the reduced 
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to the full rate. This is a very humane and proper 
provision, which will not affect a large number of 
households, but will be of the greatest importance to 
those it does affect. A third change, which is no more 
than fair, confers extended rights on certain insured 
mothers. When both husband and wife are insured, 
they are to be entitled, in case of the wife’s confinement, 
to both sickness and maternity benefit instead of to the 
latter alone. 

All these concessions conduce materially and at no 
great cost to the object of the Bill, and are distinct 
improvements. Another of the same class somewhat 
eases the case of insured persons who fall into arrears; 
it extends the average annual amount of arrears entailing 
suspension from medical, sanatorium and maternity 
benefit from 13 to 26 weeks. The question of arrears 
proved one of the most contentious brought up in 
Committee, and is still a source of great dissatisfaction. 
An amendment supported by Radical and Socialist 
members, to exempt a man in arrears from having to 
pay up the employer's share as well as his own, brought 
the Government majority down to forty-seven. Mr Lloyd 
George inserted a provision giving any society power to 
excuse a man in arrears from having to pay the employer’s 
contribution, and to pay itfor him. This was adopted, 
but it appears from the proceedings at the Trade Union 
Congress that the Labour party are anything but 
satisfied, and intend to raise the question again. 

Their attitude on the whole subject of benefits is 
exceedingly discouraging. If they had their way, they 
would wreck the scheme by overloading the expenditure 
on sick pay. An energetic attempt was made to strike out 
the provision which limits sickness benefit to two-thirds 
of the usual earnings. The proposal was rejected, but 
not without giving trouble to Mr Lloyd George, from 
whom it drew a spirited reply. By an amendment to 
Clause 9, reduction of benefit to the two-thirds standard 
is now left to the option of the societies. 

The point, however, on which the most serious differ- 
ence of opinion manifested itself was Clause 11, which 
deals with cases in which insured persons are in receipt 
of compensation for accident. It provides that a man shall 
only receive such sickness benefit as is required to bring 
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the total amount from both sources up to the full rate of 
sickness benefit. If the amount of compensation being 
paid is already equal to that sum, then no sickness 
benefit is payable at all. The Labour party took the 
strongest exception to the whole clause. They first 
moved its postponement, and, on this being rejected, 
they tried to get the principal section relating to sickness 
benefit struck out. On the rejection of this and other 
amendments they eventually moved the rejection of the 
whole clause. Seven Labour members, including the 
most prominent Socialists, spoke in favour of the motion 
and threatened to withdraw their support from the Bill; 
but Mr Lloyd George was obdurate, and, after an all- 
night sitting, the clause was carried, with some minor 
changes of a drafting character, by a majority of seventy- 
six. The question, along with others, was subsequently 
raised again at the Trade Union Congress in September, 
and a resolution of protest was passed without a division, 
the threat to withdraw support from the Bill being em- 
phatically repeated. 

The Labour members are not unanimous on the point, 
which really presents some difficulty. On the one hand, 
it seems unfair to a man who has paid up his insurance 
to be deprived of the benefit because he happens to have 
a claim under another Act and a totally different system. 
On the other hand, since the man is fairly provided for 
under that system, he has no urgent need of the additional 
benefit; and, since the whole charge for compensation 
falls on the employer, it would not be right to draw from 
him twice over for the same case. The difficulty really 
arises from the radical defect of dealing with this branch 
of social legislation in an unsystematic and haphazard 
way, by separate and incongruous measures, based on 
different principles. We have compensation for acci- 
dents, old age pensions, and now health insurance, which 
form parts of the same problem, but are provided for in 
different systems by disconnected Acts which do not 
work together, as do the German insurance laws. The 
problem has never been viewed as a whole in a states- 
manlike way. This part and that has been added, 
always hastily and more with an eye to party advantage 
than to public welfare. Are we going to repeat the 
process again ? 
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Before leaving the subject of benefits, some improve- 
ments made in the Bill remain to be noted. The absurd 
provision disqualifying for sickness benefit domestic 
servants and other insured persons who are receiving 
board and lodging from their employers has been struck 
out. As already stated, some new arrangement is to be 
made for this class, entitling them to reduced benefits for 
reduced subscriptions. The sections relating to medical 
benefit have also been amended by the inclusion of sundry 
matters which had been overlooked, as we pointed out 
in the previous article. Provision has been added for 
medical and surgical appliances; and it has been intimated 
that dentistry is to be one of the additional benefits. 
The section relating to the treatment of tuberculosis has 
been so extended as to cover other methods besides 
sanatorium or institutional treatment. The proposals 
for providing sanatoria, on which Mr Lloyd George has 
laid great stress, formed the subject of a long but amicable 
discussion ; and an inclination was shown to enlarge this 
branch of. health insurance into a somewhat ambitious 
‘campaign’ against consumption. 

A good deal of misapprehension exists on this subject 
which has become a fashionable field for political and 
social activity since the Congress on Tuberculosis held in 
London ten years ago. What may be called without 
injustice a craze for sanatoria has set in; and far too 
much is expected of them. They are a valuable help 
within limits, but neither they nor any other institutional 
treatment will ‘stamp out’ consumption. As a matter 
of fact, the disease has been steadily diminishing in this 
country ever since vital statistics have been kept, and 
probably for a much longer period. Many causes have 
actively contributed to this, among which increased pros- 
perity, improved housing and food-supply are prominent. 
A not unreasonable plea has been raised that public 
money might be better spent on housing than on 
sanatoria. We do not endorse it, because housing is a 
problem by itself which ought to be and is being dealt 
with on other lines ; but it serves as a reminder that the 
real campaign against consumption is a much bigger 
thing than the provision of special institutions, and it 
suggests a doubt whether the proposed expenditure of 
1s. 4d. a head per annum on this particular method of 
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combating the disease, in addition to 1,500,000/. for build- 
ing, will be justified by results. 

One more point to be mentioned in connexion with 
the amended benefit clauses is the insertion of a section 
intended to meet the objections raised on behalf of the 
voluntary hospitals. It provides for the payment out of 
sickness or disablement benefit due to an insured person, 
who is treated in a voluntary hospital, of an agreed sum 
to the institution for maintenance, provided that there 
are no dependents. In the case of a married woman 
entitled to both sickness and maternity benefit under the 
amendment noted above, the proviso as to dependents 
does not apply to the maternity benefit; it goes to the 
hospital. The definition of the word ‘dependent’ is 
practically left to the approved societies and local health 
committees, and is likely to prove a fruitful source of 
dispute; but the section gives hospitals some claim on 
the insurance funds. 


The last of the subjects discussed in Committee was 
the administration of benefits, occupying Clauses 13-17 ; 
and it was by far the most contentious. The clauses 
dealing with the main points have been amended out 
of recognition. The quarrel between the medical pro- 
fession and the friendly societies, which has been so 
far the most acute issue raised on the Bill, came here to 
a definite head, and it was decided in favour of the 
doctors. By an amendment to the first section of Clause 
13 the administration of all medical benefit is taken out 
of the hands of approved societies and transferred to the 
new health committees. There was no equivocation on 
the motion, which was carried by 387 to 15. It is clear 
that Parliament has been deeply impressed by the re- 
markable uprising of the medical profession and its 
refusal to work with the friendly societies. 

The whole demand on this point put forward by the 
British Medical Association has not been conceded; 
maternity benefit has been left to the societies. But 
that item is immaterial, since the benefit is to be a fixed 
sum of money paid to the insured woman or her hus- 
band, out of which the cost of attendance is paid to the 
doctor or midwife. Contract practice, which is the real 
rock of offence to the medical profession, does not enter 
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into the case. The objection to it has been fully upheld, 
and is evidently thought to be well founded. Nor can 
there be much doubt that Parliament reflects public 
opinion in the matter. The violent abuse of the doctors, 
in which some members of friendly societies were foolish 
enough to indulge, recoiled on those who made it. The 
public can judge for themselves from their own experi- 
ence whether the men they know and trust deserve the 
character imputed to them; and the conclusion formed 
by everyone who does not belong to a friendly society, 
and probably by many who do, is that those who bring 
a railing accusation against the whole profession must 
be in the wrong. They have condemned themselves. 
Labour representatives, who have indulged in similar 
abuse, have put themselves out of court by forcing the 
House of Commons to the excessively unpopular step of 
paying its members 4001. a year. 

Other demands made on behalf of the medical pro- 
fession have also been met, not wholly, but to a consider- 
able extent, by amendments to Clause 14. The income 
limit of 2/. a week for recipients of medical benefit has 
not been conceded; but provision has been made to 
enable local health committees to lay down a limit and 
otherwise vary the arrangements. This plan, which gives 
elasticity to the working, is well devised, and should 
prove satisfactory to medical men, provided they are 
adequately represented on the administrative bodies or 
are otherwise enabled to influence administration in an 
advisory capacity. These points remain to be settled, 
and will not come up for consideration in Committee for 
a considerable time. The clauses relating to them belong 
to a much later part of the Bill. Meanwhile concession 
has been made to the demand for a free choice of medical 
attendant by the insured through the plan, promised by 
Mr Lloyd George, of a local panel, to which any practi- 
tioner who wishes may belong. 

On the whole, the claims of the medical profession 
have been very fairly met. But, apart from the question 
of representation which remains to be settled, there is a 
fly in the ointment in the shape of a later amendment to 
Clause 14, which appears to negative a good deal of the 
previous concessions. It was moved by Mr C. Harmsworth 
and is to the following effect. 
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‘The regulations may provide that, in the case of persons who 
are receiving medical attendance and treatment under any 
system or through any organisation existing at the time of 
the passing of this Act and approved by the local Health 
Committee and the Insurance Commissioners, such medical 
attendance and treatment may be treated as, or as part of, 
their medical benefit . . . and [the regulations] may provide for 
the Committee contributing towards the expenses thereof .. .’ 


This permissive section is intended to safeguard the 
institutes established, in some cases at great expense, by 
friendly societies and carried on by means of regular 
salaried staffs; but it obviously covers much wider 
ground, and might be interpreted to include any existing 
system of administering medical benefit. It is viewed 
with much suspicion by the medical profession, and they 
are not likely to be reconciled until its bearing is more 
definitely determined. 

In spite of these minor drawbacks and uncertainties, 
the opposition of the medical profession, which formed 
the most serious menace to this scheme, may be held to 
have been allayed, but at a price. The withdrawal of 
medical benefit from the control of the societies has 
completed the dissatisfaction with which they have come 
to regard the Bill on various grounds, as examination of 
its details has. revealed the effects on themselves. The 
changes already made in Committee, and still more, 
perhaps, those involved in coming amendments announced 
by the Government, have aroused increasing hostility, 
which has resulted in a definite revolt on the part of at 
least one of the great societies. The directors of the 
Manchester Unity of Oddfellows have addressed a circular 
letter to the members, in which they point out that their 
acceptance of the scheme was conditional on the adoption 
of certain amendments to the Bill. Some of those 
amendments have been rejected, ‘ whilst alterations have 
been made and others are foreshadowed by Government 
amendments, which would make the Bill far more 
injurious to the cause of mutual thrift than in its original 
form.’ Their chief objections are thus stated : 


‘Dangerous and unfair competition will be set up by the in- 
clusion of collecting societies. The power of friendly societies 
of making their own arrangements to secure efficient medical 
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treatment to their members is taken away. They will, to a 
great extent, be deprived of the right to settle disputes and 
remedy grievances. They lose the right of investing two- 
thirds of their contribution income. They lose the right of 
deciding where their meetings are to be held. 

‘Individual members will suffer the deprivation of sick 
pay for the first three days of every illness, and will be 
subject to other restrictions, which are unjust and unsatis- 
factory. Members under 21 years of age, although compelled 
to pay the same rate of contributions as those of 50 or 60 
years of age, receive reduced benefits, unless they can prove 
that they have one or more persons dependent upon them. 
The flat or equal rate of contributions is unfair to young 
people, and makes no distinction between hazardous and non- 
hazardous occupations, mostly to the disadvantage of low- 
wage earners.’ 


The greatest exception appears to be taken to the 
inclusion of the collecting societies, which must, they 
say, be resisted at all costs. They complain that the 
proposed Government amendments will give the right 
to collecting insurance companies, which are commercial 


bodies not on a mutual basis, to form approved societies, 
and to manage them without any effective control by 
the members or any safeguard against the use of the 
management funds for the purpose of increasing the 
private business of the company. That can hardly be 
intended by Mr Lloyd George; and there should be no 
difficulty in inserting provisions which will place any 
such approved societies on the same legal footing as the 
friendly societies proper. But there is no doubt that 
some interference with the latter is inseparable from 
a State scheme; and, unless very carefully scrutinised, 
it may prove disastrous to them, which would be a 
national misfortune. The principle of voluntary mutual 
thrift which they represent is one of the most valuable 
social elements we possess. In addition to the Odd- 
fellows, the Foresters have also issued a similar though 
less decidedly hostile statement. 

It is in vain that Mr Lloyd George assures them 
they will be better off. He thought so about the 
doctors, but he was wrong; and the societies, like 
the doctors, know their own business best. He has 
invited both interests to a conference which will pro- 
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bably have begun before this article appears, and if 
their views can be adjusted, the further progress of the 
Bill will be greatly facilitated ; but if not, its prospects 
will be seriously endangered. 

The question of admitting the collecting societies 
will come before the House as soon as it resumes con- 
siderations of the Bill, when Clause 18 will be taken. 
This and the subsequent clauses relating to approved 
societies involve many other contentious and difficult 
points. Among them is the question of numbers as a 
condition of approval. Mr Lloyd George has shown a 
yielding disposition on this head; but it is difficult to 
see why any numerical condition should be imposed 
at all, so long as a society is sound, as many quite small 
bodies are. There is no such condition in Germany, 
where far greater elasticity is allowed in every respect 
without any ill results on that account. 

We have no space to deal with the many other serious 
difficulties that remain. Among them are the provisions 
for deposit contributors and for special classes, particularly 
women; the financial provisions, which will need the 
most searching examination ; the constitution and powers 
of the Health Committees and of the Insurance Com- 
missioners, and the schedules, Every one of these items 
bristles with controversial points, and is a Bill in itself. 
Then there is the question of Ireland, which demands 
entirely different treatment; finally, there is the whole 
of the unemployment scheme. 

How is all this to be passed through Committee, 
Report stage and Third Reading before Christmas? It 
cannot be satisfactorily done. Even the clauses already 
discussed are not done with. Clause 8, dealing with 
benefits, is to be re-committed at the instance of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer himself; and the question of 
the commencement of sick pay from the first instead of 
the third day is to be reconsidered. It is, perhaps, the 
most dangerous rock he has so far passed ; it brought his 
majority down to forty. When the Committee stage is 
over, the various bodies affected will require time to meet 
and consider their position in the light of the amended 
Bill. What the Government should do, if they wish to 
make a good workable scheme, and to please all who take 
a real interest in it, is to withdraw the Bill after the 
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Committee stage and re-cast it with fresh actuarial 
calculations based on the new census. 


Note on the position of hospitals under the Insurance Bill. 


On July 25 last the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
replied to the joint deputations representing the various 
Voluntary Hospital Managers as follows :— 


‘He thought they were labouring under apprehensions which 
they would find would not be justified by the results. 
They feared that, as a result of the Act, the subscriptions 
would be considerably diminished. He did not think that 
there was reasonable ground to apprehend that consequence. 
There were many hospitals which depended upon substantial 
working-class contributions; but in future the working-class 
would put less in, as far as members of Friendly Societies 
were concerned, than they had hitherto paid towards the 
Friendly Societies. The Bill would relieve them of anything 
between sixpence and a shilling a month. He did not believe 
that men would neglect their duty towards the hospitals 
because they were calling upon them to make contributions 
towards sickness amongst their employees ... There might 
be a momentary irritation, but that appeared whenever they 
produced a Bill which called upon people to pay money. He 
was told three years ago that no more money would come to 
the hospitals. That happened with every Bill ever introduced 
which made people pay. People said that there was an end 
of all hospitals and charities; but human nature was much 
better than it liked to represent itself. After the momentary 
agitation had passed, people would do their duty to those 
institutions in the same sort of way as hitherto.’ 


This view is unfortunately not held by those respon- 
sible for the management of the voluntary hospitals, 
whose opinions, owing to their intimate connexion with 
the work of the hospitals, are at least worthy of con- 
sideration ; and I will endeavour to point out some of 
the reasons why they do not share Mr Lloyd George’s 
opinion. 

The chief sources of income of the voluntary hospitals 
are (1) interest on invested funds, (2) legacies and dona- 
tions, (3) subscriptions. 

The interest on invested funds, amounting to about 
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500,000/.* per annum, will, of course, not be affected ; but 
in regard to legacies the case is likely to be different. It 
is well known that hospitals have been able to carry on 
their work, including general maintenance, building, etc., 
only by making frequent inroads upon their invested 
funds, and trusting to the legacies of the charitable to 
make good the sums so expended. The sum of 501,536. 
was received from this source alone in 1909. It is to be 
feared that in the future, if the State Insurance Bill 
passes into law in its present form, the charitably dis- 
posed will no longer feel the same call to contribute as 
in the past. They will believe that the work of healing 
the sick is being undertaken by the State; and it will be 
difficult to make it generally understood that the medical 
benefits under the Bill do not cover such illnesses as can 
only be treated inside the walls of the hospitals. If this 
anticipation proves true, it will be impossible to carry 
on the work of the hospitals without trenching on the 
invested funds, the income from which will thus be 
seriously diminished, if it does not entirely disappear. 

Donations, which in 1909 amounted to 750,000/., will 
possibly suffer less than other sources of income, because 
the majority of them generally come from those who, 
either personally or through some relation or friend, 
have come actually in touch with some hospital, and are 
acquainted with the nature of the work carried on there. 
If everyone could be induced to visit some one hospital and 
see for himself what the daily life and work of a hospital 
is, there would be little likelihood of complaints about 
the want of support; the difficulty is to obtain financial 
support from that section of the public which is ignorant 
of what a hospital is, and what it does. 

Lastly, there is the question of subscriptions, which 
amounted in 1909 to 342,4981., or, if to this be added the 
amounts contributed by the Hospital Sunday and Satur- 
day Funds and the contributions of working people, a 
total of 622,0007. This source of income, the backbone of 
the financial support received by the hospitals, is that 
which is likely to suffer most heavily. Many subscribers 





* All the figures quoted are taken from Burdett’s ‘Hospitals and 
Charities’ for 1909 (the last year available) and refer to thirty-one hospitals 
with medical schools, eighty-three general hospitals, and fifty-eight special 
hospitals. 
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will fail to understand why they should be asked to con- 
tinue their subscriptions to the voluntary hospitals when 
weekly contributions are being made towards the State 
Insurance Fund; others will say they cannot afford to 
pay to the hospitals as well as to the State. It will not 
be generally understood that the hospitals will be 
required in the future just as much as, if not more than, 
in the past; and that the State Insurance Bill only makes 
provision for the minor ailments of life. 

At present a very large sum is annually distributed to 
the hospitals from working-men’s collections of one penny 
a week; in Newcastle this amounts to some 17,0001. a 
year, in Leicester to 9000/., in Leeds to 17,000/., in London 
to about 64,0001. a year. How many working-men will 
be able to maintain this contribution if they also have to 
pay their share of the State Insurance? From actual 
experience one knows how difficult it is to make it clear 
to a man who applies to a hospital for the treatment of 
some minor ailment that he is not eligible for free treat- 
ment if he is in a position to pay for such treatment as 
may be necessary, even though he is a contributor to the 
Hospital Saturday Fund. How much more difficult will 
this be when he has to pay to a State Sickness Fund! 
Moreover, the large firms who are now among the best 
supporters of the hospitals will have to make very large 
contributions to the State for their employees, and can 
hardly fail to reduce their charities accordingly. 

The only really practical experience that the hospitals 
have to go upon is that which was gained when the 
Employers’ Liability Act and the Workmen’s and Servants’ 
Compensation Acts came into force. Every hospital, 
without exception, I should say, suffered heavily. Mr 
Howard Collins, Superintendent of the General Hospital, 
Birmingham, gives the figures as they affected that hos- 
pital. According to him, there was a drop of 12001. a 
year in the one case and of 800/. in the other, which could 
be traced directly to the effect of these Acts. Many 
hospitals have already received notice of withdrawals 
of subscriptions if the State Insurance Bill comes into 
force. 

Finally, the public should be made aware how small 
a margin there is at present—taking the General and 
Special Hospitals and the hospitals with Medical Schools 
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all together—between their income and expenditure 
accounts. In 1909 the total income was 2,626,9781., while 
the total expenditure was 2,358,8781.; and these figures do 
not include the existing debts of the hospitals.* It is 
clear, therefore, that the margin at present existing is 
very narrow; and this, of course, makes no allowance 
for such an important provision as that of sinking 
funds for rebuilding or refurnishing, or for any large 
capital expenditure such as from time to time becomes 
imperative. 

The unanimous apprehension of hospital managers 
that the voluntary system, as we have known it in the 
past, is doomed if the State Insurance Bill becomes law, 
is therefore, in my opinion, founded on solid grounds. 
All those who believe that the voluntary system is the 
best will be only too glad if the future should prove the 
Chancellor's optimism to be justified ; but the probabilities 
all point the other way. There are many other aspects 
of this question to be considered if the Insurance Bill is 
passed, but I have not attempted to touch them, my 
object being solely to show some of the grounds for the 


contention of the hospitals in regard to the continuance of 
the voluntary system upon financial grounds alone. 


A. WILLIAM WEsT, 


Treasurer and Chairman, St George’s Hospital ; Chairman of 
the Central Hospital Council for London and the British 
Hospitals Association; Treasurer of the National Association 
for Sanatoria for Workers, etc. 





* The total expenditure in the United Kingdom upon hospitals is 
estimated at £4,000,000. 
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Art. 13—THE RECENT STRIKES. 


1. Psychologie du Socialisme. By Gustave le Bon. 
Paris: Félix Alcan, 1898. 

2. Le Collectivisme. By P. Leroy-Beaulieu. Second 
(enlarged) edition. Paris: Alcan, 1909. English transla- 
tion (abridged). By Sir Arthur Clay. London: Murray, 
1908. 


3. Le Syndicalisme contre le Socialisme. By ‘Mermeix.’ 
Paris: Ollendorff, 1910. 

4. Psychologie politique et la Défense sociale. By Gustave 
le Bon. Paris: Flammarion, 1910. 

5. Syndicalism and Labour. By Sir Arthur Clay. 
London: Murray, 1911. 


THE year 1911 will always be memorable in our history. 
It will be memorable for the Coronation, the Imperial 
Conference, and the Canadian elections. But it will be 
remembered for events even more important than these. 
The Parliament Act has effected the greatest change in 
our political system since 1832; but it may be doubted 
whether the great industrial revolt is not symptomatic 
of a revolution at least equally great in the social order. 
For many years Trade Unions have been an essential 
part of our social organisation; the public was familiar 
with them, and had learnt to regard strikes with 
sympathetic toleration as unavoidable incidents of in- 
dustrial life, and even with a comfortable conviction born 
of experience that trade would not be seriously injured 
by their occurrence, and that, after a more or less pro- 
longed conflict, masters and men would settle their 
differences and business would go on as before. Until 
recently events have justified this faith. Strikes have 
been usually restricted to the trade and locality in which 
they originated and have not directly affected the con- 
venience or the pockets of the general public. Even 
when, as in 1910, the disturbance affected important 
branches of industry and was widely spread, the effect 
upon the general trade of the country was almost in- 
significant ; * and the Stock Exchange, that sensitive index 
of capitalistic opinion, gave no evidence of the existence 
of serious alarm. 





* See ‘The Times,’ January, 1910. 
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During the past summer this confidence received a 
rude shock. For some time the relations between 
Capital and Labour had been dangerously strained, and 
in the spring of 1911 it was evident that all the elements 
of a great industrial revolt were present. The mine was 
charged and the fuse laid. The long-threatened strike 
of seamen was on the eve of declaration; the signal for 
it was actually given on June 13, but the match which 
fired the train was supplied by the strike of coal-porters 
at Southampton in the beginning of that month. The 
failure of great liners to leave at the times advertised 
would be a very serious inconvenience and loss both to 
the public and the shipping companies ; but liners cannot 
start without coal, and their owners were therefore 
practically compelled to comply with the demands of the 
porters. The events that followed are fresh in the minds 
of the public. Reports of the ease and rapidity with 
which the coal-porters obtained the concessions they 
demanded spread like wild-fire and acted like magic. In 
a few days the whole labour world appeared to be per- 
vaded by the idea that workmen had only to ask in order 
to receive. The wholesome reluctance to resort to a 
strike that characterised the old Trade Union policy 
seemed to have vanished. An epidemic of strikes set in, 
and by June 16 the seamen, the dock-labourers and coal- 
porters at almost all the great ports in the United Kingdom 
were in revolt. 

The initial success of the movement had a double 
effect. It not only stimulated demands for increased 
wages throughout the labour world, but, since it was 
inferred from the readiness with which an increase of 
wages was granted that those previously paid must have 
been unjustifiably low, it enlisted public sympathy on the 
side of the men. The interdependence of land and sea 
transport caused the rapid extension of the movement 
to dock-carters and to the staff of the railways at the 
shipping centres; but other trades not directly connected 
with the dispute and without any special grievance joined 
in the strike. It soon became clear that increase of 
wages was not the only motive by which the men were 
actuated ; and the movement began to assume a character 
new to industrial disputes in this country. The declara- 
tion of a new strike was usually accompanied by a 
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statement that work would not be resumed until the 
claims of other trades had been conceded—a resolve 
which was often maintained by unions even after their 
own demands had been granted. 

The new force which has given so startling a mani- 
festation of its power is the ‘solidarity’ of labour. It is 
an extension of the so-called ‘sympathetic’ strike to the 
whole field of labour, and is a practical application of the 
old fable of the bundle of sticks to industrial disputes. 
Its principle is that a dispute in any one trade must be 
treated as the quarrel of all, and that, when a strike is 
declared by one union, it must be supported by a general 
strike. It is obvious that the consequences of the general 
adoption of this principle by wage-earners are serious 
and far-reaching. The immediate result must be that 
the immunity hitherto enjoyed by this country from the 
more dangerous forms of industrial revolt will no longer 
exist. Down to the present time the British public has 
had no occasion to study the meaning of the terms 
‘Syndicalism’ and the ‘general strike’; but, since the 
full development of solidarity connotes a general strike, 
and since the general strike is the final aim of Syndicalism, 
it is to be feared that, like France and other continental 
nations, this country in its turn will be taught by bitter 
experience what is implied by these expressions. 

In one of the books mentioned at the head of this 
article,* the author expresses the opinion that, although 
the doctrine of Syndicalism, if its full meaning were 
understood, would be repugnant to the British wage- 
earner, there is some reason to fear that the methods of 
Syndicalism may be followed here with consequences 
disastrous to the community. Recent events appear to 
show that there is some foundation for this apprehension. 
Syndicalism proposes to destroy the existing capitalistic 
organisation of industry and to enthrone labour, per- 
sonified by the chiefs of the workmen’s associations, in its 
place. The advocates of the doctrine are under no 
illusions about the steps necessary to establish it; they 
recognise that those who have will keep if they can, and 
are convinced that physical violence is the only means by 
which their possessions can be wrested from them. Their 








*. «Syndicalism and Labour,’ p. 93. 
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logic has been vindicated and their method extolled in a 
remarkable book by the well-known French writer M. 
Sorel, whose ingenious defence and glorification of violence 
is of much psychological interest.* Syndicalists assert 
that the general strike is the only means by which work- 
men can hope to gain the victory, and insist upon the 
general solidarity of labour as a necessary preparation for 
its effective use. In the meantime, while the organisation 
of labour is being perfected, every possible method of 
fomenting class warfare, of initiating industrial disputes, 
and of encouraging and spreading strikes, must be actively 
followed. The acceptance of solidarity by the Labour 
world as a motive for striking implies, therefore, not the 
approval of Syndicalism, but the adoption of the pre- 
liminary step which the advocates of that doctrine 
declare to be essential to its success. 

It is evident that the aims of Syndicalism are not those 
of State Socialism; while the former proposes to over- 
throw the existing social organisation in order to subject 
the country to the rule of the representatives of one 
class—that of the manual labourers—the object of 
Socialism, although like Syndicalism it proposes to 
abolish the capitalist, is to secure for all classes, so far as 
possible, an equal participation in the products of labour 
and the comforts of life. The two doctrines are thus 
fundamentally dissimilar ; but, up to a certain point, the 
policy of both is identical. For both the preliminary step 
to success is the destruction of the existing capitalistic 
organisation of Society; and both consider the general 
strike to be the most effective weapon. But, while the 
one party looks upon the general strike as the inevitable 
Armageddon by which the issues between Capital and 
Labour will be finally decided, the other proposes to use 
the threat of a general strike as a useful menace which 
will assist them to gain their object by peaceful means. 
For both parties the solidarity of labour is equally 
desirable; and it is difficult to see that there is any 
essential difference between the exhortations of Messrs 
Tillett and Mann, the protagonists of the recent strikes, 
and the teaching of Syndicalism. 

As a consequence of the adoption of the principle of 





* ¢Réflexions sur la Violence,’ by G. Sorel (Paris, Riviére, 1909). 
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solidarity a general strike is no longer an altogether 
unrealisable ideal in this country. As commonly used, 
the term is applied to any strike which affects the whole 
of a great industry, such as shipping, railway-transport or 
mining; but the idea of a general strike as conceived by 
Syndicalists abroad and by Labour leaders in this country 
is far more comprehensive ; it is that, upon a given signal, 
all labour without exception shall cease simultaneously. 
Syndicalists maintain that the ubiquitous character of 
such a revolt would make its suppression impossible. 


‘ Resistance to a revolution decentralised and covering so vast 
an area would be futile. The army, appealed to from all 
sides at once, would be unequal to the task; in the rear of its 
over-taxed columns revolt would spring up as mushrooms 
appear in a single night after a storm.’ * 


The effect upon a community, if such an ideal were 
attained or any near approach to it were made, would be 
appalling. The whole population would be menaced with 
famine; the forces of disorder and rapine, which exist in all 
countries but in ordinary times are held back by fear of the 
law, would be unchained. Fighting, which in the recent 
disturbances was confined to a few places, would be 
general throughout the country. Here, where the army 
is loyal and the vast majority of the people are on the 
side of law and order, the result would not be doubtful. 
After a fierce contest peace would be again established, 
but it would be many years before the trade of the 
country could be restored and social life could recover 
from the shock it had received. 

It is difficult to discuss the existing industrial position 
without appearing to be unduly alarmist. There are 
reasons for thinking that a really general strike in a 
highly organised community is impossible; but the 
experience of continental nations and the effects of the 
recent disturbances here show that attempts to bring 
about a general strike, desperate as such attempts may 
be, may have disastrous results. At no time was there 
any well-grounded fear that the recent agitation might 
become a general strike ; communication and the trans- 
port of food, except temporarily in a few isolated cases, 





* ‘Le Syndicalisme contre le Socialisme,’ p. 154. 
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were hampered but not paralysed; a large proportion of 
men remained loyal to their engagements; and where, 
as was the case in Liverpool, the supply of provisions 
was in serious danger, volunteers came forward readily 
and supplied the necessary labour. Neither the public 
nor the strikers had time to realise the horrors that 
would have supervened, if the recent revolt of labour 
had lasted a few days longer; had this happened, it is 
probable that the experience would have dissipated any 
fear of further attempts to create a general strike in 
this country. 

Among the many causes which led to the recent 
strikes, one of the most important was the changed 
attitude of the rank and file of the Trade Unions. Of 
late it has been increasingly evident that the confidence 
in, and loyalty to, their leaders, which in former times 
led the men to accept and observe the agreements and 
undertakings entered into on their behalf, no longer 
exists. Insubordination has taken the place of discipline, 
with the result that negotiation as a means for the 
settlement of disputes has been discredited, since neither 
employers nor Trade Union leaders can feel any confidence 
that the terms agreed upon will be accepted or observed by 
the men. The effect of this change is momentous; it 
has already seriously interfered with collective bargaining 
and, in conjunction with the development of solidarity, 
threatens the destruction of that method. The dis- 
appearance of collective bargaining would fundamentally 
alter the character of a strike, which would no longer 
have a definite object in the sanction of agreement; it 
would become a violent and, except as an instrument of 
terrorisation, aimless expression of discontent. It may 
be objected that the new attitude adopted by organised 
labour does not imply the destruction but only an en- 
largement of the area of application of collective bar- 
gaining; and that under the new conditions negotiation 
would still be carried on, not as formerly between 
employers and employees, but between the State as 
representing the community and the representatives of 
the whole body of wage-earners. The answer is that, 
failing agreement, refusal to work would still remain the 
only means by which the men could enforce their demands, 
and that in this case the strike would be general. 
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From what precedes it is evident that the partial 
abandonment of the principle of collective bargaining, 
which has already occurred, has materially influenced the 
character assumed by the recent disturbance. To what 
cause is this change in the attitude of organised labour 
towards collective bargaining to be attributed? Why is 
it that a system which on the whole has worked so well, 
under which, in spite of its defects, our industry has 
prospered so amazingly and the wages and conditions 
of the men have so greatly improved, should be suddenly 
repudiated ? 

Down to the time when the control of the Trade 
Unions was captured by the Labour Socialist party, 
collective bargaining was the mainspring of their policy. 
Their leaders thoroughly understood the essential inter- 
dependence of Capital and Labour, and devoted their 
energies to perfecting arrangements for the amicable 
discussion of grievances. They accepted the existing 
capitalistic organisation of industry, and restricted their 
efforts to improve the position of their members within 
constitutional limits. They looked upon the strike as 
a weapon only to be used in the last resort and, when 
unavoidable, to be directed not against society at large 
but against the employers with whom they were con- 
tending ; and nothing was further from their thoughts 
than tke production of a general paralysis of industry, 
which, as they well knew, would deplete the reservoir 
to which they looked as the source of increased wages. 
With the advent of the Socialist rule, this policy was 
abandoned. Under the new régime, the object of attack 
was no longer the individual employer but the capitalistic 
organisation of society. The object of the new leaders 
was primarily not economical but political. Their inten- 
tion was to employ the forces, political, social and 
physical, of organised labour to subvert the existing order 
and substitute the State for the individual employer ; 
and they hoped that this end might be accomplished by 
parliamentary action without an appeal to force. The 
rise of democratic feeling, the almost equal balance of 
the two great parties, and the wave of humane sentiment 
which of late years has swept over the English public, 
encouraged this hope, and made it possible for the Labour 
Socialist party to secure the passing of many Acts which, 
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in practical effect, were steps towards the end they 
desired. 

This assertion is frequently denied. It is said that 
these Acts were measures of social reform, made neces- 
sary by the changed circumstances of the day; and that, 
since they were supported by the two great political 
parties, who both indignantly repudiate the imputation 
of Socialism, they cannot be said to be steps towards the 
establishment of a socialist régime. The name, however, 
is of little consequence. Whatever may be the interpre- 
tation of the tendency of these measures adopted by 
politicians, it is a fact that they were accepted and sup- 
ported by Socialists, who certainly ought to know what 
their doctrine means, and were hailed by them as 
triumphs for their cause. But the immediate object of 
the Labour party was to strengthen the Unions; and for 
this purpose the most important measure secured by 
them was the Trade Disputes Act. Forced upon a re- 
luctant Government in the form they dictated, it has 
added greatly to the offensive and defensive powers of 
organised labour. It protects the funds of the Trade 
Unions against claims for damages; by the legalisation 
of ‘ peaceful’ picketing it enables them to make work 
during a strike practically impossible for recalcitrant 
unionists and for non-unionists; and it greatly assists 
Trade Unions in forcing non-unionists to join their ranks, 
thus helping them to increase their political power. 

The Trade Disputes Act was therefore a notable 
achievement, but the benefit to the men to be derived 
from it was only indirect ; and the same may be said of 
the Acts of social reform referred to above. Noimmediate 
advantage accrued to the rank and file from their 
passage. Thus, although from the parliamentary point 
of view the policy of the Labour Socialist party may be 
said to have been triumphant, this success did nothing 
to help them to retain the allegiance of the men who 
had been induced to throw over their old leaders by the 
brilliant hopes held out to them, and who naturally 
expected their speedy realisation. Years passed, but the 
vaunted parliamentary successes of their representatives 
brought no tangible improvement to their position, and 
their wages showed no tendency to rise. It is there- 
fore not surprising that they should have begun to doubt 
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the ability of their new leaders and the merits of a policy 
which, although declared to be so successful, brought 
them no nearer the fulfilment of their hopes. Besides 
this disappointment, there was another cause which 
tended to undermine their allegiance. Exposed. to new 
influences, both social and political, and engrossed in the 
pursuit of their policy, Labour leaders, once established 
in Parliament, soon learn to look at things from a point 
of view very different from that of their late comrades ; 
an estrangement is thus caused which tends to increase 
as time goes on.* The result has been that the leaders 
of the parliamentary Labour party, although in nominal 
control of the Unions, have lost touch with the rank and 
file, and can no longer feel any certainty that their 
authority is acknowledged or that their orders will be 
obeyed. 

The great strikes of 1910 made it clear that there was 
good reason for this apprehension, and showed how the 
insubordination of the men and their detachment from 
their leaders had affected the possibility of collective 
bargaining. At this time industrial discontent was 
general, and it is not surprising that the men, deprived 
of the wise guidance of their old leaders, hypnotised by 
the glamour of socialistic promises, and embittered by the 
failure of their new leaders to fulfil their expectations, 
should take matters into their own hands; that they 
should strike without orders, and without consultation 
with the leaders; and that they should attempt to put 
the efficacy of the principle of solidarity, of which they 
had heard so much, to a practical test. The strikes of 
1911 are thus the outcome of causes which for years have 
been acting with cumulative effect, and which originated 
in the capture of the Trade Unions by the Labour 
Socialist party. The result of that capture has been to 
destroy the policy and the discipline of the Trade Unions, 
to deprive the men of their trusted leaders, to discredit 
the system of collective bargaining, and to assist the 
adoption of solidarity and prepare the way for the general 
strike. 

No one knew better that the time was not nearly 





* See an interesting article on the Labour party and Labour problems 
by a working man in the ‘ World’s Work’ for September 1911, 
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ripe for such an attempt than the parliamentary leaders 
of the Labour party; and it is probable that no one was 
more surprised or disconcerted than they were when 
the men took the bit in their teeth and attempted to 
initiate a general strike. Desperate attempts were made 
by the parliamentary leaders to check the development of 
the movement, but, once started, it was beyond their 
control. All they could do was to make the best of the 
situation and, by constituting themselves the negotiators 
with the Government as the champions of the Railway 
Unions, endeavour to regain the authority they had lost. 
In this attempt their success has not been great. Loud 
complaints are made by the men that their cause has 
been betrayed by their representatives; and it is evident 
that the railway-men are dissatisfied with the terms of 
peace arranged on their behalf. 

Evidence of the hold which the principle of solidarity 
has already obtained upon the mind of the British wage- 
earner is given by what took place at the Trade Union 
Conference, which was held soon after the cessation of 
the strikes in August; the debates are instructive, both 
from what was said and from what was left unsaid. 
Some official expression of regret at the exhibition of 
violence and destruction caused directly or indirectly by 
the strikes might have been looked for, but none was 
forthcoming ; and the dominant note of the Congress was 
resentment at the action of the Government in employing 
troops to maintain order—a feeling which found vent in 
a unanimous resolution censuring the policy of the Home 
Secretary. This resolution concluded with a demand 
‘that Trade Unionists shall have secured to them the 
right of peaceful picketing without the danger of loss of 
liberty and life ’—a sentence which, in view of the facts, 
shows that indignation was untempered by any sense of 
humour. The advantages of solidarity were generally 
recognised ; and some of the speakers appeared to see 
very clearly that its adoption implies the general strike. 
Mr Seddon is reported to have said that ‘the workers had 
a much more powerful weapon than a citizen army; the 
great industrial army had the power of creating and 
stopping the creation of the necessities of the nation ;’ 
and Mr Clynes, M.P., emphasised this statement by saying 
that ‘the most horrible weapon the workers could use 
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was simply to stand idle.’ Again, in moving a resolution 
congratulating the transport-workers on their success, 
Mr O'Grady, M.P., asserted that there would be no more 
‘sectional’ strikes. The ominous similarity between 
these expressions and those used by advocates of 
Syndicalism will be recognised by all who have any 
acquaintance with the literature of that doctrine, or 
with the exhortations of the Confédération Générale du 
Travail in France. 

The evidence given on behalf of the Railway. Unions 
before the Royal: Commission of Enquiry tells the same 
story. It shows how tenaciously the men cling to the 
right to strike, and how firmly they refuse to accept 
any suggestions for the establishment of arbitration 
machinery which would interfere with their striking at 
any moment in the interest of the general solidarity of 
Labour; whilst the persistence and energy with which 
they press for official recognition betray their perception 
of the fact that, unless the Unions represent the great 
majority of the men, solidarity in a railway strike will be 
but a vain dream. The recent strike on the Irish rail- 
ways appears to have been expressly designed as an 
object-lesson on the meaning of solidarity. In this case 
the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants declared 
a general strike on all the Irish Railways and threatened 
its extension to England, in order to enforce the rule 
that railway employees should not deal with goods 
belonging to any employers who are at variance with 
their men. When the statutory obligations of railway 
companies and the necessities of trade are considered, 
it is clear that the immediate result of such a rule, if 
obeyed, would be industrial chaos. 

While the causes referred to in the foregoing pages 
are those to which, in the opinion of the writer, the 
ominous form assumed by the recent agitation is chiefly 
attributable, many other causes had considerable influence 
in precipitating or exacerbating the crisis. Among these, 
the unwise public speeches made during the last few 
years by men whose position in the political world lends 
great weight to their utterances have done much to 
embitter the feelings of wage-earners, to encourage them 
to expect the immediate fulfilment of their hopes, and to 
increase their readiness to adopt violent measures when 
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these hopes remain unrealised; and, in the case of the 
railway-men, it is probable that knowledge of the de- 
pendence of great cities for the necessaries of life upon 
their services had its effect in inducing them to seize an 
opportunity for testing their power. 

It is probable that the causes of industrial unrest 
which led to the recent outbreak will continue in active 
operation ; and the daily reports of the labour world give 
reason to fear that the respite from hostilities is but 
temporary. The railway-men declare that the companies 
are not faithfully carrying out their undertaking to 
reinstate the men who struck ; and the A.S.R.S. continues 
to demand the adoption of their impossible ‘ National’ all 
grades’ programme. At present the comparatively small 
number of Trade Unionists in the railway service is a 
serious drawback to their ‘striking’ power; but, if the 
official recognition demanded were granted, it would be 
very difficult for any railway worker to remain a non- 
unionist; men who, for various reasons, now refuse to 
join the Unions would be forced into them, and the 
power of the leaders to compel a general cessation of 
work in one of the most indispensable of social services 
would be proportionately increased. It is worthy of note 
that on the lines of the only great company in which 
recognition has been granted (the North Eastern) the 
men, without notice and without alleging any grievance, 
threw over their engagements at the word of command 
in August and joined the movement—action which 
appears to invalidate the argument that recognition of 
the Unions would be the best guarantee against strikes. 
In the mining world, a strike is imminent as the outcome 
of widespread discontent amongst the men, chiefly due 
to the inconvenience and irritation caused by the im- 
position of a statutory working-day of uniform length 
upon an industry in which the arrangement of working 
shifts is determined by conditions varying in different 
localities, and even in neighbouring mines in the same 
district. The industrial outlook is not encouraging, and 
the public anxiously looks for a remedy. 


Before discussing some of the many suggestions that 
have been made for the cure of industrial unrest and 
the prevention of strikes, it is worth while to make an 
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attempt to see the question from the wage-earner's point 
of view. Discontent with existing conditions, which is 
the primum mobile of industrial disturbance, is not only 
legitimate, but is a necessary condition of human 
progress ; and the problem the community has to solve is 
not how to repress discontent, but how to reconcile its 
expression with social stability, which is an equally indis- 
pensable condition of advance. One of the most serious 
difficulties in the way of solution is that personal 
ambition, love of power, and political exigencies tempt 
men of all classes to exploit this legitimate discontent for 
their own purposes, which are often inconsistent with the 
continuance of that social stability. 

The British working man, as the industrial history 
of the nation has shown, is hard-working, and energetic 
by nature, and, as all who have any acquaintance with 
him know, he has a full share of that intuitional morality 
which, pace the utilitarians, is the common heritage of 
humanity. But his look-out on the world is narrowly 
restricted, and he has but little opportunity of acquiring 
any knowledge of life outside his immediate surroundings. 
He reads about the enormous increase of wealth, and sees 
evidence of it in the general increase of comfort and 
luxury ; he is frequently assured, and he believes, that it 
is to his labour that all this is due; and he would be 
more or less than human if he did not ardently desire to 
have a larger share of the wealth he thinks he has 
created. The fact that the prosperity of a community 
and the well-being of all its members must ultimately 
depend upon the conduct of the individuals which 
compose it is unknown to him; and the inference that, in 
the interest of the whole community, each citizen should 
be moral, thrifty, and hard-working would seem to him a 
mockery when applied to himself. As a member of a 
Trade Union he is taught to economise his labour—a 
lesson which all men are only too ready to learn; and 
indeed he may be pardoned if he fails to see how, as a 
mere unit in a vast machine, additional effort on his part 
could have any effect in bettering his position. He 
understands and, as events have proved, appreciates the 
advantages of solidarity, and is ready to expose himself 
and his family to hardship by striking in support of the 
principle ; but, beyond a laudable feeling of loyalty to his 
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fellows and a vague hope that it may improve his 
position, he has no clear idea why he does so. He is 
assured that under a collectivist régime his position 
would be greatly improved, but he has no idea of what it 
really means; of Syndicalism he has never heard. His 
actual motive for action is his desire for higher wages and 
better conditions; and with that desire all right-minded 
persons must cordially sympathise. But all experience 
teaches that real and permanent improvement cannot be 
secured per saltum; it can only be slow, and the danger 
is lest, beguiled by fallacious hopes, he may be misled 
into action fatal to the attainment of his object. 

The indignation felt. by the public at the disastrous 
effects of ‘peaceful’ picketing is natural and justifiable ; 
but it should be recognised that there is some excuse for 
the uneducated men who act as pickets. That anger 
should be felt at the participation of non-unionists in the 
benefits gained by strikes in which they take no part is 
not surprising; abstract ideas do not appeal to the 
untutored mind, and Trade Unionists place their own 
interpretation on the ‘right to work’ principle. They 
have no faith in the efficacy of verbal persuasion ; and, 
although in the interest of the community it is necessary 
that violent action should be severely repressed, they 
should not be too severely blamed for yielding to the 
temptation to resist by force the employment of non- 
unionists to defeat an object for which they are making 
great sacrifices. It is upon those who, by their action or 
inaction, promoted the passing of the Trade Disputes Act, 
and thus made it possible for the men to resort to 
violence under the shadow of its protection, that the 
blame should fall. 

The wage-earner in a great industry must seem to 
himself to be bound by iron routine; and, so far as he can 
see, the only result of extra exertion on his part would 
be, as his leaders assure him, to reduce the number of 
men employed and to put money in the pockets of his 
employers. It is natural that a workman thus situated 
and thus taught should look upon the coercive force of 
numbers in obtaining concessions from his employers as 
his only hope for improving his condition, and should 
listen readily to suggestions for using that power in 
what he is told is the most effective way. Now that 
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he has adopted solidarity as a cause for striking, the 
question how the nation is to protect itself from the 
obvious consequences of this new departure is of urgent 
importance. 

In these islands confidence in the maintenance of law 
and order is traditional, and the sporadic outbreaks of 
violence which accompanied the recent strikes were 
regarded by the public with shocked surprise. There can 
be no doubt that, directly or indirectly, the cause of 
violence was the picketing legalised by the Trade 
Disputes Act. However desirous the leaders may have 
been that persuasion should be peaceful, it was impossible 
for them to control the action of their pickets, still less 
that of the disorderly element amongst their volunteer 
assistants who always appear so promptly upon the scene 
of action when there is a chance of disturbance. The 
first impulse of the general public is to demand the 
repeal or amendment of an Act which legalises conduct 
fraught with such danger to the maintenance of order. 
It has also been suggested that recent events make it 
desirable to put an end to the present anomalous legal 
status of Trade Unions, and to introduce a measure which, 
without unduly restricting the legitimate exercise of 
their power to protect and advance the interests of their 
members, should confine their activities within constitu- 
tional limits. If without undue interference with liberty 
such a measure could be devised and passed, it would 
undoubtedly be for the good of the community generally 
and in the true interests of organised labour, but to hope 
for it would be utopian. Whether any form of direct 
legislation for the prevention of strikes would be effica- 
cious seems very doubtful. No power capable of use by 
a civilised community can force men to work; and 
legislation intended to be preventive of strikes must 
almost of necessity take the form of providing means of 
arbitration, and, so far as possible, making it compulsory ; 
this expedient will be considered later. 

A repeal of that mischievous measure, the Trade 
Disputes Act, is no doubt more within the range of practical 
politics; but it must be recognised that a formidable 
obstacle bars the way to any legislative action which 
would place new restrictions upon Trade Unions or 
curtail the privileges they now possess. That obstacle is 
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the pressure of political exigency; and only a very 
sanguine person will expect that the present or, indeed, 
any Government would venture to disregard its behests. 
It is, moreover, doubtful whether more legislation is 
really required. Notwithstanding the privileges of ‘peace- 
ful picketing’ now possessed by the Unions, it seems 
probable that under the existing law there is sufficient 
power to control the practice in such a way as to make 
the violence of which it was the cause in the recent 
strikes impossible in future. Various methods by which 
this end might be attained, such as the surveillance of 
the pickets, the restriction of their number, and the 
compulsory wearing of badges, have been suggested ; 
but, whatever may be the powers of the law, their 
efficacy in maintaining order will always depend upon 
the promptness and resolution with which they are put 
in force by the authorities. The foregoing considerations 
appear to show that much cannot be expected from 
legislation as a remedy for industrial revolt. 

It is suggested that a simple and obvious remedy for 
discontent would be to make such concessions as would 
satisfy the demands of wage-earners. Everyone must 
admit that in many cases wages are too low, and all 
must desire that they should rise; but, even if we dis- 
regard economical possibilities and suppose this suggestion 
to be carried out, it would not solve the difficulty. The 
object of those who now direct the policy of the Labour 
party is not economical but political ; and the discontent 
of wage-earners with existing conditions is the fulerum 
of the lever by means of which they hope to overthrow 
the capitalistic system. If the men were contented, this 
fulcrum would be gone; the interest of the leaders there- 
fore would be opposed to any action tending to produce 
this result. It is doubtful also whether any increase of 
wages would secure the desired end. Human nature and 
experience teach that concessions invariably encourage 
further demands; contentment would never be reached ; 
and therefore, while admitting that much can be done 
and ought to be done both to improve the conditions of 
labour and to meet legitimate demands for increased 
wages, it is clear that a policy of concession holds out no 
hope of permanent peace. 

As a partial remedy for industrial unrest and as some 
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protection against the disastrous consequences of the 
prolonged cessation of railway transport, it is proposed 
that the railways should be nationalised,* in the hope 
that, if the State were the employer, strikes would cease. 
But there does not appear to be any solid ground for 
such a hope. The great army of railway-men (at least 
600,000 in number) would not cease to demand higher 
wages and better conditions because they were serving 
the State instead of private employers; and, since they 
would be able to apply great political pressure, the 
Government would be anxious to meet their wishes. The 
cost of doing so would then be drawn, not out of the 
pockets of the shareholders in the railways, but out of 
those of the general public; any proposed concessions, 
therefore, would be certain to meet with strenuous 
opposition in the House of Commons, which no Govern- 
ment could afford to ignore. Sooner or later the limit of 
possible concessions would be reached; the men would 
then have no course open to them for enforcing their 
demands except a strike ; and the fact that they would all 
be serving one employer and under similar regulations 
would greatly facilitate their organisation and assist con- 
certed action. The resolution in favour of the national- 
isation of railways passed at the congress of the A.S.R:S. 
at Carlisle (October 3) seems to show that their leaders, 
at all events, regard such a measure as likely to enable 
them to bring greater pressure to bear upon the Govern- 
ment for the accomplishment of their aims. The in- 
telligible hesitation of politicians in authority to deal 
promptly and firmly with a strike would be accentuated, 
when the strikers were their own servants and able to 
give practical effect to their resentment by their votes; 
and thus the temptation to those in authority to be 
unwisely lenient or dangerously slow in taking effective 
measures of repression would be increased. The recent 
experience of the French Government in the State 
ownership of railways is not reassuring, for the violence 
and sabotage upon the Western state-owned railway 
were amongst the worst incidents of the railway strike 
of 1910. Again, it does not seem probable that the fact 





* See an article on the ‘ Nationalisation of Railways’ in the ‘Q.R.’ for 
October 1909, 
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of their being employees of the State would prevent 
railway-men from striking when called upon to do so in 
the interest of the solidarity of Labour. Nationalisation 
of the railways, therefore, does not offer a satisfactory 
guarantee against interruption of the transport service, 
nor would it be any real defence against attempts to 
bring about a general strike. 

Everything that, consistently with the maintenance of 
social stability, tends to reduce the existing inequality in 
the distribution of wealth must tend to the diminution of 
industrial unrest; and much may be hoped from the 
recent rapid advance of the system known as co-operation, 
co-partnership, or profit-sharing. The principle of the 
system, which is to give workmen a direct interest in 
the product of their labour or to increase the real value of 
their wages, is in accordance with the instincts of human 
nature and has stood the test of practical application. 
The success of co-operative societies for distribution has 
been great and continuous. Workmen’s societies for 
production have not been so uniformly successful, but 
they are now increasing in numbers and many are doing 
well. The form of profit-sharing which is represented by 
the South Metropolitan Gas Company has fully established 
its value, and the example is being widely followed. No 
form of co-operation is necessarily antagonistic to Trade 
Unionism; but men who have experienced the advantages 
of profit-sharing are naturally disinclined to cease work 
in support of a strike in other trades. The influence of 
the movement is therefore adverse to solidarity, and 
probably for this reason it receives little or no encourage- 
ment from the present leaders of Trade Unionism. In 
comparison with the total wage expenditure, the amount 
now affected by the co-operative societies for production 
and profit-sharing is inconsiderable; and, although the 
system may be said to have fully established its value as 
an agent in effecting a more satisfactory distribution of 
wealth without violence or economical disturbance, many 
years must pass before it can have any appreciable 
influence as a remedy for industrial discontent. 

Much is expected from a policy of conciliation in 
labour disputes. It has always been of great assistance 
in promoting collective bargaining, and it was declared 
to be one of the special objects of the General Federation 
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of Trade Unions founded in 1899; but the settlement of 
local disputes by conciliatory negotiation forms no part 
of the policy of the ‘present leaders of the Unions. A 
large number of local disputes are still settled by con- 
ciliatory methods and without resort to strikes; and of 
late years the Government has taken an active. part in 
promoting the cause of conciliation. Sir George Askwith 
has shown how great an influence a Government official 
of tact and ability may exercise in reconciling opponents 
and securing agreement. But, notwithstanding the many 
instances of successful intervention by the Board of Trade, 
there is some danger lest the expectation of gaining some 
advantage by invoking its assistance should raise hopes 
that would interfere with the settlement of disputes by 
the more satisfactory method of direct negotiation 
between masters and men. However this may be, and 
however successful the influence of conciliation in com- 
posing local disputes, it is difficult to see how it could 
avert or lessen the new danger to society caused by the 
solidarity of labour. 

Compulsory arbitration is strongly urged as an 
effective remedy for industrial unrest, and the experi- 
ence of the Australasian colonies is quoted as evidence 
of its value; but, when the population and trade of the 
mother-country and these colonies are compared, it does 
not seem likely that their industrial legislation can be 
any guide to the effect of similar legislation in the 
United Kingdom. Even under the peculiarly favourable 
political and industrial conditions existing in these 
colonies the experiment has not been an unqualified 
success. Compulsory arbitration is useless unless the 
decision of the tribunal is obeyed. The sanction for the 
due performance of its awards is the penalty, by fine or 
imprisonment, for disobedience. But when, as under the 
new influence of solidarity would be the case here, the 
men involved in the dispute would number hundreds of 
thousands, the penalty could not be enforced. If the 
employers were in fault, there would be no difficulty in 
carrying out the sentence; but huge numbers of men 
cannot be imprisoned, nor, if fines were imposed, would 
it be possible to collect them. A tribunal which could 
only enforce its awards against one of the two parties 
before it would not occupy a dignified position, nor 
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could it have much influence in restraining the action 
of men fully conscious of their ability to defy its 
authority with impunity. Since, therefore, compulsion 
would be impracticable, the value of compulsory arbitra- 
tion as a remedy for industrial revolt would vary in 
inverse proportion to the number of men involved; it 
would be most impotent when most needed, and would 
be useless in the case of a great strike. Although, however, 
it is evident that a revolt involving vast numbers of men 
cannot be dealt with by penal action, it seems possible 
that a Court of Appeal, if judiciously constituted, might 
at least secure an interval of time between the threat 
and the declaration of a strike, which would allow of 
the subsidence of angry feeling and give an oppor- 
tunity for discussion. Mr Butterworth, general manager 
of the North Eastern Railway, in his evidence before the 
Royal Commission, said that he believed delay was the 
most effective way of preventing strikes. Such a court 
might thus be of great value in the interests of peace. 
None of the suggestions that have been discussed 
seems likely to provide any effectual remedy for in- 
dustrial unrest ; but there is a power which exists in all 
civilised communities which will be brought into action 
when the solidarity of labour tends to convert a local 
into a general strike. This force is public opinion. It 
is difficult to maintain any strike unless the public is 
sympathetic; and the fatal weakness of the doctrine of 
the general strike is that, the more nearly it becomes 
general, the more completely it will alienate the sym- 
pathy and arouse the opposition of the public at large. 
The object of a general strike is to terrorise the com- 
munity into submission; and to do this effectually it 
must stop all the public services upon which the public 
depends for the necessaries and amenities of life. Long 
before this could be accomplished, the full strength of 
public opinion would be exerted to check the development 
f the’strike, and its power would probably be irresistible. 
n the late strikes the sympathy ofthe public was at first 
with the strikers ; but, as the movement developed and 
the public saw that the supply of food and the means of 
communication were threatened, sympathy was converted 
into uncompromising hostility. There is also another 
cause which tells against the possibility of a general strike. 
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The misery inflicted by it cannot be confined to the well- 
to-do classes ; the strikers themselves and their families 
would be amongst the first to suffer from the dearth of 
provisions. The resources of the upper and middle classes 
would enable them to stave off the danger, but for the 
men, in the absence of strike-pay, which, in the financial 
chaos that would be caused, would. not last long, starva- 
tion would be imminent; and, unless they were success- 
ful in defeating the forces of order, the expedient of seiz- 
ing the bread-shops and bakeries and distributing bread, 
suggested by Prince Kropotkin, would not help them. 


As has been said, continental nations have suffered 
severely from attempts to create a general strike. The 
great revolt in Russia in 1905 was more political than 
industrial in character; and, from a political point of 
view, its success in hastening the advent of constitutional 
government was some set-off against the loss of life, the 
destruction of property, and the injury to trade of which 
it was the cause. Political and industrial conditions in 
Russia are, however, so different from those in Western 
Europe that it does not throw much light upon industrial 
movements in our own country. 

In 1908 a determined attempt was made to extend 
throughout Italy the agricultural strike which broke out 
at Parma; but the resolute action of the farm-pro- 
prietors and the prompt employment of the military 
effectually checked the development of the disturbance. 
Although the attempt failed, great loss was inflicted upon 
one of the most prosperous of Italian provinces, and great 
suffering was caused to the agricultural labourers who 
struck and in many cases lost their employment. 

In the following year there was widespread disturbance 
in Spain, which culminated in the declaration of a general 
strike. The origin of this movement was more political 
and anti-clerical than industrial; and it seems to have 
been supported by socialists, anarchists and syndicalists, 
by all, in fact, who had any quarrel with society, under 
the idea (which events proved to be mistaken) that the 
supposed hostility of the country to the despatch of the 
Moroccan expedition afforded a good opportunity for an 
attack upon existing institutions. Barcelona was the 
focus of the disturbance; and for a few days there was 
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much fighting in and round that town. Here and else- 
where throughout the country, the Government acted 
with promptitude and decision, and the outbreak was 
soon quelled. 

In the same year (1909), a series of disputes between the 
Swedish Employers’ Association and the Central Labour 
Organisation led to the declaration of a general strike in 
Sweden, as a counter-stroke to the threat of a general 
lock-out by the Employers’ Association. The general 
strike commenced on August 4, and it was estimated that 
200,000 men were thrown out of work. This strike was 
remarkable for the absence of violence and disorder; the 
leaders of the men appear to have co-operated with the 
authorities in the maintenance of peace, and warmly 
supported the prohibition of the sale of drink as a help 
to that end. The Government maintained a strict 
impartiality ; and, although it was held in readiness, 
there was no provocative display of military force. The 
men’s unions were well organised, and entered upon the 
struggle with determination, but in a humane and tem- 
perate spirit, which was shown by the exemption from 
the order to strike of those who were concerned with the 
care of sick persons or living animals, or with lighting, 
water-supply orsanitation. The intention was excellent, 
although, as might have been expected, it was not fully 
carried out. On the declaration of the strike the citizens 
in Stockholm at once organised themselves with such 
energy and success that in a very short time they were 
able to perform all the work absolutely necessary for 
the protection of life and health; and it was soon 
evident that, although the strike might continue, all 
real danger to the city was at an end, and that as a 
‘general’ strike the movement was a failure. 

In France the well-known Confédération Générale du 
Travail, the executive of the syndicalists, makes it its 
special business to convert every labour dispute, so far 
as possible, into a general strike. In the spring of 1909, 
by allying themselves with the employees of the postal 
service who had some very real grievances to complain 
of, the leaders of the C.G.T. were able to organise a strike 
by which Paris was for some days almost isolated, and 
which inflicted great loss, inconvenience, and injury on 
the French public. The Government was alarmed and 
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made concessions to the demands of the strikers, which 
secured the resumption of work ; but the irresolution and 
weakness they showed encouraged the agitators, and 
within a few weeks the strike was renewed. On this 
occasion the Government showed more resolution ; they 
promptly dismissed some six hundred employees, and, 
notwithstanding the efforts of the C.G.T., the postal 
strike soon came to an end. In the autumn of 1910 a 
still more serious strike broke out on the French rail- 
ways. The trouble began on the southern lines in May; 
the agitation continued throughout the summer; and in 
October the National Federation of Railway Servants 
declared a general strike on all railways. The train 
service was seriously disorganised, and there was much 
violence and sabotage; but the bold action taken by the 
Prime Minister, M. Briand, who promptly mobilised the 
reserves and compelled the strikers in their capacity of 
reservists to assist in putting an end to the strike, was 
immediately successful; and a promising attempt to 
create a general strike came to an abrupt end.* 

These are the most serious attempts that have as yet 
been made to produce a general strike on the Continent ; 
and, although the political and industrial conditions of 
the countries referred to differ considerably, certain con- 
clusions may be drawn from the history of these 
movements, which apply to all attempts to produce a 
general strike. In Sweden the strike seems to have been 
almost purely industrial, but in the other cases mentioned 
the motive of the leaders was clearly political, and shows 
that, as has been suggested above, the general strike is 
looked upon by all who desire to destroy the existing 
social organisation as the most promising means for 
effecting this object. It is important that the political 
aspect of the question, and all that it connotes, should be 
remembered and taken into account when the means of 
protection against the danger of a general strike are 
considered. Continental experience also supports the 
conclusion that a really general strike in a civilised com- 
munity is practically impossible. In none of the instances 
referred to was there any approach to the ideal of a 





* The movements on the Continent are described by Sir A. Clay in his. 
‘Syndicalism and Labour,’ pp. 23-90. 
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complete cessation of work; in each case public opinion 
became more hostile to the strikers as the movement 
developed, and gave a strong moral support to the 
Government in adopting stringent measures of sup- 
pression. Even in the French Chamber of Deputies, 
where the enemies of the existing’ social order are 
strongly represented, determined action by the Govern- 
ment was supported by huge majorities; and the 
resolutions passed at the annual sessions of the Depart- 
mental Councils showed that the whole country was 
animated by the same spirit. 

Another lesson taught by these strikes is that, while 
by prompt and resolute action a government can without 
difficulty check the development of a strike, any appear- 
ance of timidity and irresolution or of a readiness to 
make concessions on the part of the authorities will very 
greatly increase the danger of its extension. It is here 
that the political influence of Labour leaders is productive 
of most mischief, since it is chiefly due to the fear of 
losing their support that governments are inclined to 
temporise and to endeavour to terminate a strike by 
putting pressure upon employers to grant concessions 
rather than to take prompt and resolute action to 
preserve peace and protect willing workers. The first 
of the two French postal strikes (referred to above) illus- 
trates the disastrous effect of irresolution and concession, 
and the second the salutary result of resolute action. 

Organisation for attack suggests organisation for 
defence; and perhaps the most useful lesson taught by 
continental experience is that of the ability of society to 
defend itself from the most dangerous consequences of a 
general strike. But it must be remembered that there is 
such a thing as the solidarity of Capital as well as that 
of Labour; and it is possible that, menaced by this new 
danger, capitalists in their turn may organise, and may 
enrol men to protect their property. Should this happen, 
the danger of civil war would be serious. But, if the 
provision of protection against the horrors of a general 
strike were undertaken not by capitalists as a class 
but by the community generally, this danger would be 
avoided. In the Parma strike in 1908 the defensive 
organisation and resolute action of the proprietors 
promptly checkmated the movement and obviated all 
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danger of its development. The decisive effect of volun- 
teer action in Stockholm in 1909 has been described 
above. In this country also volunteers came forward 
readily during the recent strikes to act as special con- 
stables and, where necessary, to assist in securing the 
supply of provisions. The idea has been taken up by 
the Press, and various suggestions have been made for 
putting it into a practical form. The creation of a 
volunteer force capable of performing the daily work 
necessary for the preservation of life and health in a 
great city is a huge undertaking, but the doubt is not as 
to its possibility but as to the willingness of the public to 
take the trouble and submit to the self-sacrifice involved 
in such an enterprise. 

It is evident that in all civilised countries a feeling of 
discontent fostered by the increasing influence of demo- 
cratic ideas, the spread of education and the accumulation 
of wealth, pervades the wage-earning classes, and 
threatens the stability of the existing organisation of 
society. Social history shows that under this system, 
itself the outcome of natural forces, the conditions of 
labour have steadily and continuously improved; and it 
is reasonable to believe that, given social stability, the 
same process will continue, and the economical problem 
of a fair distribution of wealth will in time be solved. 
But, like all natural processes, its action is extremely 
slow. The average wage-earner, who cannot be expected 
to know or understand the reasons for thinking that 
slowness of development is an inevitable condition of 
human progress, is naturally impatient and listens 
readily to those who assure him that the revolution they 
recommend will hasten the process. The question is how 
this natural impatience can be reconciled with the 
preservation of social stability. In this country the 
urgency of the question has been greatly increased by 
the events of the past summer. 

It was inevitable that, sooner or later, the principle of 
the solidarity of labour should appear here as elsewhere ; 
and with its coming a new era in the history of the 
never-ending strife between Capital and Labour has been 
inaugurated. It must be recognised that in future 
there will be an ever-present possibility of the develop- 
ment of some trade dispute into a widespread revolt of 
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Labour which may approximate to a general strike. It is 
true that the rank and file of the great army of Labour in 
this country are not in the least likely to be actuated by 
any wish to destroy society ; but their great power is now 
to a great extent under the control of men who desire 
this end, and the absence of destructive intention on the 
part of the wage-earners will not lessen the disastrous 
result of the policy of their leaders. It is fortunate that, 
owing to premature action and incomplete organisation, 
the mischief caused by the recent attempt to bring about 
a general strike was comparatively small; but the 
organisation of labour is making rapid progress, and, 
when the next attempt is made, it is probable that its 
effects will be far more serious. The warning given by 
the late strike is unmistakable and timely ; and itis to be 
hoped that the public will pay due heed to it and take 
measures for defence before it is too late. No better 
method for reconciling the claims of labour with econo- 
mical possibilities and with the maintenance of social 
order has been suggested than collective bargaining. 
This method is for the present discredited, but it seems 
possible that the creation of an efficient volunteer service, 


by destroying all possibility of the success of a general 
strike, might put an end to attempts to bring it about, 
and might thus lead to the re-establishment of collective 
bargaining for the adjustment of disputes. If this should 
come to pass, the prospects of industrial peace would be 
brighter, and the unpleasant experience of the late 
strikes would be recognised as a blessing in disguise. 
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solubility, 532—the early law, 533 
—the breach with Rome, 534—dis- 
appearance of papal authority, 535 
—the royal authority, ib. —the 
‘Submission,’ 536—the new order 
established, 537—result of that 
revolution, 538—divorce a vinculo, 
539—the code of Canon Law, ib.— 
‘Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasti- 
carum,’ 539-545—never acted on, 
544—continuance of the pre-Re- 
formation system, 545—effect of 
adultery, 546—the innocent party, 
id.—the Parr case, ib.—Act of 
1857, 548—the Canons of 1604, 549- 
551. 

Dobrizhoffer, M., ‘An Account of 
the Abipones,’ extraet from, 104. 
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Drage, G., his article on ‘The Im- 
perial Conference of 1911,’ 284, 
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E. 

England, income derived from the 
carrying trade, 13—number of 
steamers, 14—average tonnage, 14, 
54—reasons for the formation of 

Triple Entente, 246—foreign 

254—relations with 


the 
policy, 252, 
Italy, 259. 


F. 


Fisher, H. A. L., ‘Lord 
Historical Work,’ 166. 
Fisher, Mr, and Australian politics, 

318. 

France, number of steamers, 14— 
average tonnage, ib.—amount of 
loanable capital available for in- 
vestment abroad, 59—foreign in- 
vestments, 60—Gothic style of 
architecture, 154—foreign policy, 
251, 255—relations with Italy, 259. 


Acton’s 


Frazer, J. G., ‘The Golden Bough,’ 
98, 439—‘ Totemism and Exogamy,’ 
99, 110—‘The Magic Art and the 
Evolution of Kings,’ 118. 


Fullerton, W. Morton, ‘Gil Blas,’ 
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000. 


G. 

Galli, M., and Gambetta’s character, 
368-370. 

Galton, Sir F., ‘Memories of my 
Life,’ extract from, 98. 

Gambetta, The Real, 352—was he 
a patriot? 353—relations with Bis- 
marck, ib.—the husband of Paiva, 
354—Gambetta’s social beginnings, 
355—position in diplomacy, 357— 
limitation of the War Budget, 339 
—‘La Revanche’ a duty, 360— 
complications, i6.—policy and the 
lost provinces, 361—playing double, 
362—Madame Adam’s testimony, 
363 ef seq.—his shiftiness and self- 
ishness, 366—M. Galli’s evidence, 
368-370, 374— was he a great 
Frenchman? 370—the Third Re- 
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public, 371—a period of little men, 
372—dupe of Crispi and Bismarck, 
373—of mixed ideals and inten- 
tions, 376. 

Gentlewoman, An Elizabethan, 
119. See Mildmay. 

George, Rt Hon. D. Lloyd, M.P., 
character of his Insurance Bill, 
191, et seg., 552 et seq. 

Germany, number of steamers, 14— 
average tonnage, ib.—amount of 
loanable capital available for invest- 
ment abroad, 59—foreign invest- 
ments, 60—debate in the Reichs- 
tag on the advantages and disad- 
vantages, ib.—scheme of National 
Insurance, 193—system of contri- 
bution, 199—average rate of re- 
muneration of doctors, 205—sup- 
port of hospitals, 207—system of 
administration, 209—increase in 
the number and duration of cases 
of sickness, 216—the Bagdad 
Railway scheme, 245—increasing 
power, 246—dislike of the Triple 
Entente, ib. — relations with 
Austria-Hungary, 247, 259 — re- 
sult of the Potsdam interview, 
248—secret of the success of the 
foreign policy, 249—relations with 
Russia, 253—Turkey, 257. 

Gil Blas, 335—picaresque fiction, ib. 
—notable opinions, 336—reaction 
against romanticism, 337—origin 
of the idea, 339—reflecting the 
time, 340—an encyclopedia of 
human types, id.—‘our hero,’ 341 
—the progress of naiiveté, 342-344 
—the author’s point of view, 345— 
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his realism, 348—the style, 349— 
popularity and appeal, 350. 

Glasgow, rapid growth of, 403. 

Graham, H. G., ‘Secial Life of Scot- 
land,’ 399. 
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plays, 234—comic outlook on life, 
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East,’ 257. 
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See Insurance. 
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Rope,’ 221, 239—‘'The Marriage,’ 
240 — ‘The Lost Saint,’ ib. — 
‘Nativity,’ 241. 
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Immunity of Private Property at 
Sea, 1. See Sea. 

Imperial Conference, 
See Conference. 

Insurance, National Health, 191 
—the Insurance Bill, 192—com- 
pulsory and contributory character 
of the scheme, ib.—Bismarck the 


The, 


263. 


originator of the scheme, 193— | 
criticism of the Bill, 194, 217— | 
scope of insurance, 196-198—con- | 


tributions, 198-201—benefits, 201- 


209—remuneration of doctors, 202 | 
—their resistance to the Bill, 203— | 
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Macdonell, Sir J., ‘Some Plain 
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extracts from, 7, 10, 16. 

Mackail, J. W., ‘Select Epigrams 
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Mahan, Admiral, his views on the 
effect of blockade, 20—the right of 
maritime capture, 22. 

Making of Scotland, The, 397. 
Scotland. 

Martin, P. F., ‘British Diplomacy 
and Trade,’ 442. 
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totemism, 106. 
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greatest love-poet, 388—humour, ib. 

Mexico and the United States, 458, 
460. 
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father-in-law, 123—financial diffi- 
culties, 124, 128—description of her 
daily life, 125—religious views, 126, 
138—birth of a daughter, 126— 
views on education, 127—system 
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dies, 130-133—reception of King 
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intendence of household matters, 
134 — housekeeping books, ib. — 
grandchildren, 135 — appearance, 
135, 137—maxims, 136—on the cha- 
racter of her husband, 137—her 
death, ib.—epitaph, 138. 
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Milner, Lord, ‘Speeches in Canada,’ 
extract from, 272. 

Monroe Doctrine, the, and trade, 459. 
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poetry and the workshop, 485— 
imagination innate, ib.—dramatic 
power, 486—as story-teller, 488— 
the romantic revival, ib. — the 
medieval idea, 489—style, 490-493 
—‘ The Lovers of Gudrun,’ 493-496 
—a composite man, 495—influence 
of Iceland, 497-500—‘ Sigurd,’ 499- 
501—as translator, 501—‘ News 
from Nowhere,’ 502—late tenden- 
cies, 503—the meaning of his art, 
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Miiller, Max, and Indian mythology, 
435 et seq. 
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of, 423—the moral idea, ib.—Euhe- 
merism, 7b.—explained, 424—moral 
looseness of the myths, 426—totem- 
ism, ib. — Fontenelle, 427 — De 
Brosses, 428—David Hume, ib.— 
connection with romanticism, 429 
—the Celts, 430—symbolism, ib.— 
influence of India, 481—the Vedic 
school, 432—Max Miiller, ib.—the 
Grimm brothers, 433—and German 
mythology, 4834—Mannhardt, ib.— 
effects in England, 435—Robertson 
Smith, 437—‘The Golden Bough,’ 
439—old theories shaken, 440—the 
need of criticism, 441. 
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National Insurance Bill, The, 552. 
See Insurance. 

Nicholson, Prof. J. S., ‘A Project of 
Empire,’ 268. 

Noury, D., on the reserve ally of the 
Triple Alliance, 257. 
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Omond, T. S., ‘A Study of Metre,’ 
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Parliament Bill, character of the, 299 
—amendments of the Lords, 302. 
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219—mysticism, the dominant note 
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dency of the modern Gaelic plays, 
220—performances of the ‘Irish 
Literary Theatre,’ 221—change in 
the name, 222—reconstruction of 
the Abbey Theatre, ib.—W. B. 
Yeats, 223-227—J. M. Synge, 227- 
234— Lady Gregory, 234-237 —P. 
Colum, 237—Dr Hyde, 2389-241— 
variety of the work produced, 241 
—style of acting in Dublin, 242. 

Pott, J. A., ‘Greek Love Songs and 
Epigrams,’ 30. 

Primitive Man on His Own 
Origin, 97—works on, 98—mean- 
ing of the term totemism, 99-101, 
105—existence in historic times, 
101—characteristics of the tribes 
of central Australia, 102 —their 
rules regulating marriage, 103— 
institution of exogamy, ib.—respect 
for consanguinity, 104 — sexual 
jealousy, ib. —totemism in North 
America, 105—distinction between 
individual and class, ib.—names of 
local groups, 106—theories of their 
origin, 107-109—the conceptional 
theory, 109-112 — beliefs of the 
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sacred objects, 110—their doctrine 
of reincarnation, 112—attempts to 
solve the problem of origins, 114, 
117—the Blackfeet Indians’ belief 
in the reasoning faculty of animals, 
115—punishment of animals in the 
Middle Ages, 116—of inanimate 
objects, ib. — importance to the 
savage of his name, 117. 

Property, The Immunity of Pri- 
vate, at Sea, 1. See Sea. 

Prosody, English, 68—Prof. Saints- 
bury’s work, 69— characteristics, 
70-72 — criticisms, 72-74 — system 
of scansion, 74—division of poetry 
into lines and feet, ib.—metrical 
law of the French language, 75— 
power of rhythm, <b.—the system 
of quantitative verse, 76—accentual 
verse, 77—effect of striking notes 
on the piano, 78—relation of rhythm 
to the line or stanza, ib.—distinc- 
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79—importance of accent in Latin, 
ib.—Prof. Saintsbury’s system of 
scansion, 80—his view of long and 
short syllables, 82—structure and 
comeliness of poetry, 83—the prin- 
ciple of compromise, 84—pronuncia- 
tion in Chaucer's time, 85—accent 
the guiding principle, 86—metrical 
experiments of Spenser, 87—views 
of Mr Omond and Mr Bridges, 90- 
92—accents felt and heard, 92— 
scansion of blank verse, 93—quan- 
tity of the syllables, 95. 
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Reconstitution Bill, character of the, 
296-298. 

Reeves, Mr, on the aims of the Aus- 
tralian Labour party, 318. 

Referendum, proposals for adopting, 
295. 

Reinach, Salomon, ‘The Growth of 
Mythological Study,’ 423. 

Reinach, S., his view of totemism, 
100. 

Risley, Sir H., ‘ People of India,’ ex- 
tract from, 101, 107. 

Rohrbach, P., ‘Die Bagdadbahn,’ 
extract from, 257. 

Rouse, Dr W. H. D., ‘An Echo of 
Greek Song,’ 29. 

Russia, result of the war with Japan, 
245—foreign policy, 251—relations 
with Germany, 253. 


Ss. 


Saintsbury, Prof. G., ‘A History of 
English Prosody,’ 69 et seq. 

Schoolcraft, H. R., ‘Indian Tribes,’ 
extract from, 105. 

Scotland, The Making of, 397— 
effects of the Union, 398, 403— 
recent works, 398 et seg.—Jaco- 
bitism, 401—growth of commerce, 
403—Glasgow, ib.—tobacco trade, 
404—linen, ib.—banks, 405—agri- 
culture, 406—roads in the High- 
lands, 407—education, 408—effects 





on Edinburgh, 408—literature, 410 
—religion, 413-418 — Moderatism, 
414— political energies, 418—the 
Disruption, 421—Walter Scott, ib. 
—Scottish nationalism, 422. 


Sea, The Immunity of Private 


Property at, 1—definition of con- 
traband of war, 2—result under the 
Declaration of London, 3—distinc- 
tion between terrestrial and mari- 
time warfare, 4-6 — regulations 
affecting private property, 6—pro- 
hibition of pillage, 7—commercial 
goods liable to requisition, ib.— 
payment of compensation, 8—lia- 
bility of neutral ships, 9— effect 
of war on commerce compelling 
peace, 10-13—changed conditions, 
1l—statistics of exports and im- 
ports by land and sea of five States, 
13—carrying trade of the United 
Kingdom, 71b.—risks to which com- 
mercial fleets will be exposed, 14— 
Lord Palmerston on the result of 
war, 15—need for maintaining a 
fleet, 17—conversion of steamers 
into cruisers, ib.—proposals to alter 
the law of contraband, 19—inter- 
ception of supplies for a blockaded 
town, ib. — difficulties of block- 
ade, 20—advantage of continental 
Powers over island States, 21. 


Shipping industries, estimated earn- 


ings, 53-55. 


Simpson, F. M., ‘ A History of Archi- 


tectural Development,’ 144, 164. 


Smith, Prof. W. Robertson, and 


mythological study, 435. 


Spencer B., and F. J. Gillen, ‘ Native 


Tribes of Central Australia,’ extract 
from, 106, 110. 


Stone, W.J., ‘On the Use of Classical 


Metres in English,’ 95. 


Strikes, The Recent, 573—an epi- 


demic of unrest, 574—initial suc- 
cess of strikers, ib.—a new move- 
ment, 575—Syndicalism, 1b.—the 
general strike, 577—insubordina- 
tion of trade unionists, 578—the 
old unionism and the new, 579— 
the Trade Disputes Act, 580, 587— 
‘solidarity’ at the Trade Union 
Congress, 582—the right to strike, 
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583—causes of railway unrest, 584 
—‘ peaceful’ picketing, 586—reme- 
dies, 587—the question of national- 
ised railways, 589—profit-sharing, 
590—-Board of Trade intervention, 
591—compulsory arbitration, 591— 
the force of public opinion, 592— 
continental experiences, 593-596— 
Labour leaders in politics, 596— 
warnings for future wisdom, 597. 

Submarines: Defensive and 
Offensive, 462—definition, ib.— 
original official opposition, ib.— 
reversed, 463—developments, 464— 
methods of coast defence, 465— 
mine-laying and mine-sweeping, 
466—Sir A. Wilson’s testimony, 
467—German submarines, 468—the 
first British submarine, 469-472— 
table of progress, 472—the engine, 
473—a new weapon of offence, 475 
—future possibilities, 476—the tor- 
pedo, 477—the Dreadnought, 478— 
submersible cruiser, ‘479—British 
predominance, 480—the splendid 
crews, 481. 

Sueter, Captain, quoted about sub- 
marines, 471, 480. 

Sully, Professor James, ‘ Terracina,’ 
377. 

Symonds, Dr, his 
Greek poems, 35. 
Symonds, J. A., ‘Studies of the 

Greek Poets,’ 30, 36. 

Synge, J. M., his regeneration, 227— 
dramatic character of his verse, 228 
—ideals, 229—reality of his crea- 
tions, ib.—language, 230— ‘The 
Play Boy,’ 231, 233—‘ Riders of the 
Sea,’ 231 — ‘The Shadow of the 
Glen,’ ib.—‘ The Tinker’s Wedding,’ 
232—‘ The Well of the Saints,’ ib. 
—‘ Deirdre of the Sorrows,’ 233. 


translation of 


so 


Tariff Reform proposals, result to the 
Unionists, 289. 

Tennyson, Charles, ‘Irish Plays and 
Playwrights,’ 219. 

Terracina, 377— superb position, 
378—Roman beginning, 7ib.—de- 





cline, 379—troubles, 380—its ex- 
ploration described, 382-389 — 
cathedral, 384—the old convent, 
386—Monte S. Angelo, ib.—the 
legendary castle, 387-389 — Via 
Appia, 389-392—the Torre del 
Epitaffio, 391—Monte Circeo, 392 
—San Felice, 394—the Semaforo, 
395—the native folk, 396. 

Totemism, derivation of the word, 
99—its origin, ib. See Primitive 
Man. 

Trade and Diplomacy, 442. See 
British. 

Triple Entente, The Strength and 
Weakness of the, 244—definition 
of the agreement, 7b.—reasons for 
the formation, 245—Germany’s dis- 
like of it, 246—relations between 
Germany and Austria, 247, 259— 
impressions from the Potsdam in- 
terview, 248— superiority of the 
foreign policy of Germany, 249— 
power of the German Emperor to 
declare war, ib.—advantages of the 
Triple Alliance, 250—disadvantages 
of the Triple Entente, 251—sub- 
ordination of foreign policy to 
domestic exigencies, 251-253 — 
foreign policy of Russia, 253 — 
England, 254—France, 255—result 
of the absence of a definite treaty, 
256—progress of Turkey, ib.—rela- 
tions between Germany and Turkey, 
257—Italy, 259—Austria-Hungary, 
ib.—revival of the idea of ‘ trialism,’ 
260 — policy resulting from the 
amalgamation of the Servo-Croa- 
tian countries and Austria-Hun- 
gary, ib. 

Turkey, extension of German influ- 
ence, 249—reorganisation of the 
army, 256—relations with Ger- 
many, 257. 

Turner, Dr W., his ‘ Herbal,’ 120. 

Tylor, Mr E. B., ‘ Primitive Culture,’ 
436. 


U. 


United States, number of steamers, 
14—average tonnage, ib.—amount 
of loanable capital available for 
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Bill, 280, 286. 
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Ward, H., ‘ A Voice from the Congo,’ 
97 note. 

Ward, Sir J,, his suggestion of an 
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Waters, W. G., ‘Gothic and Renais- 

sance Architecture,’ 139, 

Watson, J. C., on Australian immi- 
gration, 331. 

Watts, Sir Philip, and the develop- 
ment of submarines, 470, 473. 

Webb, S. and B., ‘The Prevention 
of Destitution,’ 217. 

Wehberg, Dr H. ‘Das Beuterecht 
im Land- und Seekriege,’ extract 
from, 5. 

Weigall, Rachel, ‘An Elizabethan 
Gentlewoman,’ 119, 

Wellesley, H., ‘ Anthologia Poly- 
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West, A. William, ‘The National 
Insurance Bill,’ 552. 

Westlake, Prof. J., extract from his 
note on belligerent rights at sea, 20. 

White, Sir William, quoted, on sub- 
marines, 463. 

Wilson, Sir Arthur, on coast-defence, 
467. 

Wren, Sir C., style of his architec- 
ture, 158—his pupils, 159. 


Y¥. 


Yeats, W. B., his organisation of 
‘The Irish Literary Theatre,’ 221, 
223—‘ Kathleen ni Houlihan,’ and 
‘A Pot of Broth,’ 222—his mystic 
beliefs, 223—views of art, 1b.—high 
ideal, 224—character of his plays, 
225—‘ The Land of Heart’s Desire’ 
and ‘ Deirdre,’ ib.—‘ The Shadowy 
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